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BURSCHEN MELODIES.—No. III. 


SONGS OF THE LIBERATION WAR. 


Was wir gehiirt, gelesen 

Tritt wirklich in die Zeit, 

Gewinne jetzt ein Wesen 

Auch du Gelehrsamkeit ! 
Schenkendorf. 


Fece quam bonum, 
Bonum et jucundum, 
Ceciderunt hostes, 
Hostes sunt fusi! 
Burschen Song. 


Quoi! les Prussiens a Paris 2 


Napo.reon was driven out of Germany, in the 
year 1813, mainly by three things: first, he was 


of Europe, like a certain Modern Athenian, on 
occasion of a similar mischance—* Hurt! Oh, 
No, QUITE THE conTRARY, my Lord!” yet the 
fact is that he was hurt, and that seriously, in 
more waysthan one. The least of his misfor- 
tunes was, that he was obliged to borrow a clean 
shirt from the King of Saxony when he came to 
Dresden ; the greatest, that he was shorn of 
glory, robbed of the prestige of victory. 
“On ne peut pas!” that limits the successes of 
common humanity, was now publicly declared 
valid, in certain cases, against Napoleon also. 
Wagram had blotted out the memory of Aspern ; 
but here was something worse than Aspern— 


The — 


something more ominous than a sullen retreat | 


into a small island of the Danube—(a mishap 
which Sappers and pontoons might repair and 
did repair;) here was rout, flight, total over- 
throw, anticipated annihilation. Besides, the 
wings of the French eagle actually were terribly 
mangled in that rude conflict ; and, though they 
grew again, and looked very fair, with a rapidity 
and a lustihood which shewed that the genius of 
* magician was still there, yet they were not so 
strong as the old ones. Conscripts could never 
be veterans ; the “ cochons du /ait,” as Marshal 
Ney knew, might “fight like devils ;” but they 


tould neither create cavalry for the Emperor, 
0, LEXIX—VOL, Vi 


———— 


| 


| nor food for themselves, 
| these things happened in the face—say rather 
unhorsed by Boreas in the north; and, though | 
he was ready to reply to the eager questioning | 


Deranger. 
In the second place, 


at the feet—of Prussia ; andthe Prussia of 1813 
was neither the Prussia of 1806 nor the Prussia 
of 1809. The Countess de Voss, first lady of 
honour to her Prussian Majesty, in the year 
108, received from an English officer, who had 
been in the West Indies, a most beautiful par- 
rot, which amused the royal family greatly, by 
repeating, fifty times a-day, as if to prevent 
inistake, Gop vamn Naporeon! (‘f Oh, the 
charming parrot !” says the Countess.*) But this 
was all the length that Frederick William’s pa- 
triotism was willing or able to go at that time. 
In 1813, however, Europe was to be taught at 
last that the Prussian eagle was indeed an eagle, 
a legitimate consanguinean of the other impe- 
rial birds; Blicher, Gneisenau, and Scharn- 
horst had been nursing hate and brewing thun- 
der for seven indignant years: with them, also, 
the whole Prussian people were a flame; a 
propLe verily, (thanks to Stein and Harden- 
berg,) not an army merely, as in Frederick's 
days. This was what Napoleon did not caleu- 
late upon ; and this, much more than the Russian 
robbing of the prestige, was the cause of the vic- 
tories of Katzbach, Gross-beeren, Dennewitz, 
Culm, and Wartenburg, without which it is 
quite certain that Leipzic never could have 


—_— 
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* Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. London 1827. Vol. i, 
p. 264. myo 
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been fought. The third thing that damaged 
Napoleon in 18123—hemming him round, as 


it were, with certain destruction—was the 
accession of Austria to the Russo-Prussian 
alliance, after the armistice of Poischwitz. 


This armistice the concueror had been forced to 
enter into, as into that of Znaym, in 109, by 
the determined resistance which he had met with 
frum his enemies in two successive battles of 
and no plunder. Lttzen and 


fearful carnage 
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Bautzen were 2s honourable to the Prussians as | 


Aspern and Wagram were to the Austrians. 
Napoleon beat his adversaries off the ground in 
both cases; but his loss was equal to theirs— 
his gain merely nominal ; the spirit of the adver- 
sary unsubdued ; and the fruits to be gathered 


depending altogether upon the general pacific | 
or warlike policy of the party with whom he had | 


to deal. 


temper to be either cozened or bullied. It does 


The Prussians, in 1813, were not in a | 


not appear that they were strong enough to have | 
conquered the great god of battles without the - 


Austrians: with the Austrians, their victory was 
certain; and, whatever the thoroughgeing advo- 
cates of Napoleon may say, it does not seem in 
any wise unreasonable that the gigantic genius 


of the Republican Emperor. As to Austria, we 
think it was not Metternich, but the free moun. 
tain air, that inspired Hofer; and to have the 
steeple of St Stephen's, and the coffee-houses of 
the Prater, besides fathers, and mothers, and bro- 
thers, and sisters, before their eyes, was surely 
motive enough (without calling in the miracle of 
aristocracy) fur the Austrians to drive Napoleon 
into the Danube at Aspern, and to make 
Macdonald pay sharply for his Marshal's baton 
at Wagram. ‘The serfs of a despotic Government 
have a fatherland, on vital occasions, as much 
as the citizens of a free nation. Ride them on 
the back, and they will kick: bravely done; but 
it had been more brave if they had never allowed 
the rider to get on. 

Here indeed lies the mystery. Tlow did it 
happen that France over-roce Austria so bravely 
from Jemappes to the Battle of Leipzic, and 
paralyzed Prussia, in 1806, by a single stroke, 
as if her very touch had been electricity ? Was 
it the genius of the redingote gris, and the three- 
cornered hat, and the olive-complexioned face, 
and the eve (what an eye!) and the mouth that 
could smile how kindly, and how deceitfully, that 


conquered Germany; o¢ was it that certainly 


of war, overstriding the world in thunder, should | 


be opposed by the only might which common 
mortals can bring against such dwmonian mani- 
festations—superiority in the quality of moral 
enthusiasm, and in the quantity of cannon-balls. 

It is really a pitiful thing to observe how bio- 
graphers of great men, like the preachers of 
sectarian gospels, are not content that their 
hero be gigantic, 
every other body isadwarf. So Hazlitt meta- 
morphoses the gallant Blacher (whom even 
Napoleon could afford to eall an “ invineible old 
devil”) intoa‘* wary adventurer ;” and the gene- 


in part, but something else alsv? We think it 
was something else also, and mainly, Napoleon 
was the incarnated Siva of victory. This can. 
not be denied. But the assiduous plying of 
multitudinous cannon, despite of all tactical 
superiority, beat him back into Leipzic, and over 


the Rhine in 1813; why did it not do so in 1806? 


unless they prove also that | 


rous ardour of the ‘lyre and sword” young sol- | 


diersof Prussia intoa* brain-sick, pseudo-patriot- 
ism.’ We were astonished to meet with such 
expressious, even in Hazlitt’s life of Napoleon. 
We hope we shall neverbeso unluckyastostumble 
upon anything of the kind elsewhere. ‘The man 
who can sympathise with the gospel of liberty in 
France only, and that gospel preached by Na- 
POLEON, has no heart to understand, consequently 
no pen to write, history. 

But there view of German 
patriotism which we are compelled to notice. 
Mr Alison, in his great historical work, (vol. 


is another false 


vii.,) eulogizing, 2s well he might, the noble | 


stand which Austria, single-handed, made against 


Napoleon, in the campaign of 1809, finds the 


whole philosophy of this fact in the stability of 


We are curious to 
see what the learned sheriff, in his last volume, 
(advertised for November.) will make of the 
Prussian Liberation War ; for it was only by the 
utter aunihilation of aristocracy (so dear to 
“Old Fritz’) that Frederick William was en- 
abled to raise up a propte capable of meeting, 
at the point of the bayonet, the beardless boys 


aristocratic Governments. 


°« Bartloser Fantchen Schwarme,” says Siolberg, of 
the young conscripts, without metaphor, 








Not because the gunpowder was not there, but be- 
cause there Was NUSOUL OF A GERMAN PEOPLE there 
to serve the guns, because Germany was beridden 
by aristocracy; that aristocracy being a mere 
gilded outside, prankt with all manner of vain 
gaudery ; hence there was no independence, no 
freedum in Germany ; no thoughts, no words, no 
sones of freemen, which are the alone proper 
fathers of hervic deeds. But, in 1813, the tables 
were turned. It was good for aristocratic Prus- 
sia that she had been afflicted. In the hour of 
need, (a cheap piety,) Majesty falls suppliant to 
the supreme gud—the People.* In the con- 
sciousness of omnipotence, the People lift Majesty 
out of the bog, generously bear him on their 
shoulders, and transport him, with whoop, and 


halloo, and patriotic jubilee, to Paris, Majesty 
responds eagerly tu the popular ery. Majesty 


did not then profess to fight for “legitimacy,” 3 
Talleyrand afterwards phrased it. Majesty was 
fighting for the liberty and independence of all 
European peoples. Even about freedom of the 
press and representative constitutions, myste 
words were thrown out—intended to remain 
mystical. Absolutism sailed over Europe, floated 
upon a seauf democracy. Strange phenowenos - 
and yet true; recorded in many histories 


gE 


* The hing, whose courage and prudence shone forth 
in a manner worthy of the descendant of the great P 
erick, had been rescued, by the affectionate loyalty of bis 
PEOPLE and army, from the thraldom prepa 
him.— Marjuis of Londonderry'’s * War in Germany, 
p. 13, 
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chronicles of bloody battles, found in many vol- 
uminous archives of state protocols and proclama- 
tions, and eternized also to our taste more 
pleasantly in many songs of the German father- 
land, composed and sung by jovial Burschen, of 
whom every one could say, while he sung tri- 
umphantly—rT QUORUM PARS MAGNA FU1! 

The Reformation in France, we read, was fanned 
by Marot’s chansons; and Martin Luther, in Ger- 
many, combated the Devil very valiantly with 
an inkhorn, (as the people in Eisenach shew 
you ;) but more valiantly also, as he himself has 
left on record, by divine song. Had there not 
been music in Luther’s soul, the Reforma- 
tion—for an year and a day at least—might 
have gone ajee; for, in the hard eonflict 
with that perfect impersonation of consist- 
ent Turyism, the Roman Pope, he required 
a comforter and familiar spirit to mellow him 
back to healthy humanity, after bathing in 
the theological vinegar of those days; and 
we know that he kept a sweet-singing bird 
inthe inner chamber of his svul, more service- 
able to those good Christians who know how to 
value it, than any heathen oaizw, ever was to 
Socrates. Blessed be thou, Germany, father- 
Jand of song! four Napoleon also, the invincible 
Cesar, and the stern bridge-destroying Davoust, 
aud Vandamme the “ bluod-hound,” mob-hvoted 
into Siberia, were conquered by the power of 
soncs, Whose name was LeGion. ‘The songs 
of the German Liberation War were the utter- 
ance of a soul, instinct with fire far fiercer than 
the cannon’s, There are who delight to contrast 
poetry and fact. Shallow! All history that is 
worth reading is written in poetry ; and he who 


does not write it poetically does not write it | 


truly, The historian is merely a more modern 
name fyr the Epopoeist. If he cannot make an 
epos of the stuff befure him, he has mistaken his 
subject or cannot handle his pen. He who sits 


THE LIBERATION WAR. 
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ing, as we are told by some, without remedy, to 
the ‘‘ dignity” of modern history,—men, greatly 
honest, will still live and act teuly in the world 
—honest hearts will sing out their honest faith, 
their triumphant conviction ; 
* For the soul triumphs with itself in words.” 

And wherever these things are, in ancient or in 
modern times, you have poetry and reality in 
one—epos or ode, we care not which, sung or 
written, it doves not affect the substance. Car- 
lyle has written a glorious epos on the French 
Revolution. Of the Liberation War also an epos 
may be written, with fewer sublime horrors, in- 
deed, of a Dantesque Hell to paint, but with 
more of the sacred flame from heaven to in- 
spire. But hitherto the poetry of the Libera- 
tion War has been principally developed in the 
lyrical shape. 
national sungs before us; too loud and strong, 
too lusty and vigorous, perhaps, to be welcomed 
by all who delight in the atmosphere of etfemin- 
ate artificiality which envelopes our fashionable 
saloons ; but not the less true, not the less sub- 
stantial, not the less precious to any man with 
whom poetry is something more than the lace on 
a lady’s gown, and divine music a thing more 
serious than the wanton play of arabesques curi- 
ously tickling the ear-chambers of a fool. Blessed 
be God! fora sturdy poetic swimmer in these pip- 
ing times there is still one masculine enjoyment 
left—plunging with a full, fearless, outspreading 
of the whole man into the broad, strong-surging 
ocean of national song. There we make a dash 
to.day, into a region more stirring than the 
‘* Gaudeamus igitur’ of our pious beer-boozings, 
into the bracing war-element of a substantial, 
bona nde, hard-fought battle, for the first right 


of man and the lat—INDEPENDENCE, We 


down, with a most perverse erudition, to write a_ 


history of political bandboxes, and recite, most 
solemnly, (like the Marquis of Londonderry in 
his “ Tour in the North,”) how many times the 


ladies of the Czarina change their dress in a | 


day, proves his own relationship to the theme 
which he handles, not the barrenness of the luxu- 
rant world in matters more pertinent, There 
isno lack of genuine epos—of great and good 
men, and great and good actions—in that much 
abused thing called modern history ; for, despite 
of the vain pompous parading in court dresses ; 
despite the many-folived accumulation of proto- 
cols, proclamations, despatches, reports, and 
what not, the mere mappery and paper projec- 
tion of what has had, or may, have some rela- 
hon to a deed ; despite of espionage and ‘“ ne- 
essary corruption,” (as Frederick the Great 
would have it,) intrigue, management, finesse, 
fuse, and the whole mysterious diplomatic craft 
of using words adroitly for the purpose of ex- 
Pressing what men do not mean to say ; despite 
ofall this lacing up of the soul scientifically, with 
the countless packthread of political deceit ; de- 
ite of all these odious appurtenances, belong- 








hope many brave hearts are ready to join us, 5o 
pleasurable, indeed, is the fight of liberty to a gen- 
erous mind, that if the old Tory Devil were killed 
outright to-day, one might almost wish himtocome 
alive again to-morrow, that we might enjoy the 
triumph of conquering him a second time. And 
it is certainly not the most unphilosophical ex- 
plication of the origin of evil, to say that vice 
exists only that virtue may have something to 
do; misery, to give benevolent men the pleasure 
of creating happiness ; despotism, that there may 
be patriotiem ; a French Napoleon, thatthere may 
bea Liberation Warin Germany; a feeble govern- 
ment of paper and red-tape, that there may be a 
strong government by the brawn of 4 man’s arm, 
and the mellow rvar of an honest heart ; Haugwitz, 
that there may be Hardenberg; Brunswick,* 
that there may be Blicher. 

On the 17th day of March, 1813—next after 
1789, the most eventful year in recent history— 


* Not the hero of Quatre Bras, of course, but the 
Manifesto-maker of 1792, and the prating old man, (no- 
thing like Biucher,) who held councils of war when he 
should have been fighting at Jena. Ils se trompe 
ront furteusement ces perruques !" said Napoleon in 1606 
before that f:mous bluw; and they did deceive them- 
selves furiously inderd, even as much as the Emigrants, 
who sent multitudinous biusters into France in 1792, 


| but were singularly weak and ineffective in their blows 
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We have a broad billuwy sea of 
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the King of Prussia declared war against France, 
The proclamation which he issued to his people 
on that occasion brings vividly before us the 
cause and character of the great national struggle 
which followed ; a sort of royal imprimatur, as 
it were, to that Bible of patriotic songs, in which 
the history of the time is written. It may be 
serviceable to translate it :— 
TO MY PEOPLE, 


For my true people, and for all Germans, there is no 
nece-sity of a formal exposition of the causes of the pre- 
gent war: they lie bare to the eyes of Europe. 

We lay prostrate beneath the superior power of France. 
The peace, which robbed me of one-halt of my subjects, 
brought with it no blessings to compensate for so greata 
loss. Its wounds were deeper than those of the war, 
The marrow of the land was dried up; the principal for- 


tresses remained in the possession of the enemy; agricul- | 


ture was lamed; the industry of our cities paralyzed. 
The freedom of trade was annihilated, and thereby the 
fountain of our prosperity sealed. The whole land was 
in a state of pauperism. 

By the most conscientious discharge of my obliga- 
tions, I endeavoured to convince the French Emperor 
that it was his interest, as well as mine, to let Prussia 
resume her independence. But my sincerest attempts in 
the way of conciliation were nullified by arrogance and 
faithlessness; and we saw now, too plainly, that the 
Emperor's treaties, even more surely than his wars, aimed 
at our complete annihilation. The moment is now arrived 
when all illusions, as to our real condition, must cease. 

Brandenburgers, Prussians, Silesieons, Pomeranians, 
Lithuanians! you know what you have sutfered for the 
last seven years.” You know what gloomy prospects are 
yours, if the struggle which we now dSegin be not glori- 
ously ended. Think on your ancestors; think on the 
great Elector,+the great Frederick ; think on the blessings 
Which you enjoy as the fruits of what the swords of our 
ancestors gained under his captainship—freedom of con. 
science, honour, independence, commerce, manufactures, 
scence, Think on the noble example of our powerful 
allies the Russians; think of the Spaniards, of the 
Po.tnguese. Nations, less numerous than we, have 
marched into the field against a superior army, and have 
come off victorious, Think of the Swiss; think of the 
States. 

Great sacr.fices will be demanded of all classes: for 
the strugg'e is great, and not small are the resources of 
our foe, You will be more ready to make these sacri- 
fices jor your fatherland and for your own king, than 


for a foreign governor, who, as so much sad experience 


has taught, offers your sons and substance up as victims 
upon altars where the worship is not yours. Trust in 
God, perseverance, courage, and the powerful assistance 
of our allies will crown our efforts with certain success. 

But whatever sacrifices we may be called upon to 
make, they are nothing when set in the balance against 
the holy ights for which we must contend ; unless, in- 
deed, we shall cease to be Prussians and Germans even 
in name, 

It is the last decisive struggle that we maintain for 
our Wellbeing, our independence, our existence. There 
is no choice; between an honourable pe.ce) or a glorie 
ous destruction there is no medium, But even destruc. 
tion you will face cheerfully for the sake of henour; 


= A A ee - a — _— — 


* Davouat’s cruelties in Hamburg, and the tender-mer. 
ciesot Vandamme iu Bremen, were famous overall Europe. 
To ail the supplications of the poor Hianseatists, the 
stern biidge-destroyer coolly replicd—“ Vous n'avez rien 
enpropre rebelics que vousetes! votre peau meme appar- 
tient al Empereur !"—Sketches of Germany and the 
Germans, ly an Englishman. London. 1836. 

F Frederick William the Great, who kept France in 
check, and beat the Snedes at Fehrbellin in 1670. 
From this name the modern history of Prussia, 80 fat 
as important Luropeap interests are concerned, may be 


dated, 
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for without honour a Prussian and a German will not 
live. But we have cause to hope with contidence, thar 
God and our good-will will secure our just cause the 
victory ; and with victory, a glorious peace, and the re. 
turn of our national prosperity. 

FREDERICK WiLtiax® 

Breslau, \jth March 1813, 

m2. 3 ee : 

rhis is a king’s speech worth reading. There 
is honesty and pith in it; and, what is still more 
wonderful in royal orations, it strikes the very 
chord of popular opinion, and opens the gushing 
rivers of national poetry. But Necessity, that 
mighty mother, (not of the world, as Shelley wil! 
have it, but of many things in the world,) has 
done greater wonders than this : making absolute 
monarchs to understand (for a season) the 
genuine democratic principle of governing by 
public opinion. How the people replied to these 
noble words by nobler we shall hear anon in 
our songs; how they replied by deeds, the 
following extract, from the historical work just 
quoted, will best inform us:— 

From this moment, the preparations for war were 
carried on with an unexampled energy and enthusiasm, 
Thousands hastened from the work-shups, from the 
comptoirs, from the halls of justice; the whole College 
ot Government, at Breslau, offered itselt to the King for 
the war service; but the King, honouring, as he could 
not but do, the spirit that animated these individuals, 
caused the Chancellor to issue a proclamation, prohibit. 
ing the public officers, in any of the great departments 
of State, from joining themselves to any volunteer Jazer 
corps, 

‘The universities and the upper classes of the gymnasia 
dissolved themselves by instinctive consent; and the 
teachers were often the first to set the students an ex. 
ample of patriotic devotion to the national caure.+ In 
vain was all protest on the part of the French Ambassa- 
dor and the Commander of the French army in the Mark. 
All who were capable of bearing arms came thronging 
over the Oder, directing themselves either to Silesia or 
Colberg, where they were mustered and put under arais, 

The enthusiasm, indeed, went so far, that even women 
and maidens, giving the lie to their sex, went out and 
shared the hardest service with the men. Everything 
lived and worked only for war. The long restrained 
voice of indignation with which the Prussian people had 
for seven years borne the loss of liberty and honour, now 
burst into a flame; but honest love for king and coun- 
try, and a faith not to be shaken in the Divine aid, puri- 
tied the strong motives of revenge to the noblest teeling 


of duty, and to the firm determination to regain their 


lost character by the sacrifice of everything that they 
held dearest and best in life. To attain this end, no &a- 
crifice was esteemed too great. Those who could not 
personally join iu the great struggle gave, the poorest, his 


—_———_——— - - — 


Geschichte des Deutschen Freiheitskrieges, Yom 
1813—15. Von Dr Frederick Richter, Berlin, 1638. 
Vol. i., p. 49. 

+ Among the Gymnasiarchs, Jahn and Steffens boast 
the greatest celebrity. They were both in Lutzow’s 
volunteer corps, with Korner, Jahn was a most origi 
nal character; a very apostle of ‘ Deutschthum” and 
nationality; a patriarch and prophet of the Libera- 
tion War, Men of this description were very serviceable 
tothe King of Prussia before the battles were tought : 
they Were the very soul by which he gained his victories. 
After the peace, they were looked on as madwen, aud 
treated as traitors, Not a few of them saw the inside 
of Spandau. But the shameless proceedings of the King 
of Prussia against the patriotic Burschen and independ- 
ent Professors, after the peace—men who were werey 
honest, and neither madmen nor traitors—wouid fill a 
volume, We may find some future occasion to sheich S 
sc ne or two from this chapter of the modern histry 
of despotism. 
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ellicosity—the madness of old Teutonic 


mite in the shape of contributions for the outfit “of vo- 
janteers. The tarmer, in many cases, gave up his Jast 
herse, that his only son might ride into the battle against 
the oppressor of his fatherland. Women brought their 
iewels, children and beggars their spare-pennies, to the 
yational purse. In Silesia, a young girl, with a beauti- 
fui growth of hair, sold it for two dollars, and sent the 
money toenlarge the national fund. In Berlin, under 
the direction of the Princess Wilhelm, the ladies formed 
themselves into societies for the tending of the wounded 
and others, who should suffer by the calamities of war. 
This good example was immediately followed almost in 
every city and town of the monarchy. Every tamily and 
social circle became a furnishing establishment for the 
great national arsenal; the iron work of the men, and 
the most sim fabrics of female skilfulness, were equally 
applied to the one great purpose. The very children in 
the schools occupied the vacation, and the hours of relax. 
ation, in making charpie tor the wounds ; and little boys, 
spelling Nepos, ran after the army, with tears in their 
eyes, impatient now, at length, to be the heroes of whoin 
they had so often read.**? 

Such was the practical poetry of the Prus. 
sians in 1813; and if men, whose every word 
was at the same time a deed, (as all true words 
ought to be,) flune stirring songs, by the lun- 
dred, out of their honest German breasts, in- 
stead of twirling pretty verses upon their finger 
ends, as had been done by nice punetilious 
rhymers in more quiet times, Goethe's aristo- 
cratic nerves might be a little shaken in his 
artistical chamber ; but poetry was poetry still, 
and strength was strength, and reality more 
powerful than fiction. Nay, and if here and 
there, and in all directions, the generous enthu- 
siasm of regenerated nationality seemed to run 
wild ina real ‘* Berserker rage’ of unchastened 
valour, 
that threw itself naked upon the sword of a foe, 
with a hurrah !—were not the Irench mad, tuo, 
with the old wine of the Revolution in their 
veins ?-—and was not Napoleon avery AAIMON 
of battle, that could only be opposed by a power 
a3 transcendental as himself?“ May God fill 
vou with hatred to the Pope!’ said) Martin 
Luther to his friends, when he left: Smaleald. 

May God fill you with hatred to the French !” 
was what the Prussians read in every motion, in 

ery look of § gallant old Blicher; and it was 
this spirit of thovough.¢ oing Germanism that 
made the veteran of the Katzbach to Napoleon 
the most obstinate “Old Devil” that he ever 
had to contend with, and to the Germans the 
very Achilles and impersonated ideal of the war- 
epos of an age when ev ery poet (except Goethe) 
as a soldier, and every sole lier, by virtue of his 

use, Was a poet. ; ; 

The patriotism of the Prussians broke forth 
“ith the greater might on this occasion, because 

‘Was a smothered flame. Not all the Prussians, 
perhaps not the majority, approved of the timid 
boliey of the monarch in 1809, There was, and 
from 1806, had been, in the north of Germany, # 
“tong war-party, who could not be at all times 
“easily silenced as the Countess de Voss’ parrot, 
The whole country was ina dark ferment of slow- 
fathering revenye, Napoleon might gag the 
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tongues of men and birds, but he could not pre. 
vent the formation of secret societies and 
‘leagues of virtue,” where the seed was sown in 
the hearts of thousands, that merely waited for 
a word to start up into a host of ated men in- 
vincible. In connexion with the Tugendbund 
or ‘league of virtue” we make the following 
extract from Menzel :— 


The Tugendbund owed its existence to the Minister 
Stein; but he having committed himself by a letter, the 
Kins, to please Napoleon, was obliged to) dismiss him. 
Hardenherg, however, who succeeded to the office, was 
avimated by the same spirit. The Tugendbund flourished 
in secret, numbering among 1:3 members manv of the 
greatest statesmen, officerea, and lierati of the cay, 
Amoug these latter, the two most distinguished were 
Arndt, by his power as a popular wister, and Jahn, by his 
influence asatrainerof youth, Tuis man introduced the 
long-neglected gymnastic exercises into the curricelum of 


juvenile education; knowing well that weak and brawn. 


less bodies are never without a fatal reaction en the 
moral qualities of the mind. Ele used to walk with his 
tyros under the Linden in Berlin, and, when they came 
to the Brandenburger gite, he used to say to each fresa 
nan 

‘Well, my lad, what are you thinking on now 7" and 
ifthe boy was stupid enough not to give a ready answer, 
he give hima box on the ear, adding— 

“What siould you be thinking on here but this, how 
the four horses that once stood on that gate, and were 
takento Paris by the French, may be brought back here 
azain, and placed where they were 2" 

A course of most instructive articles might he 
written on the regenerative process which 
Prussia went through, from the Battle of Jena 
to the Declaration of Warin 1813 ; but we are no 
further concerned with tne matter at present 
than to shew, as briefly as possible, the soul out 
of which the patriotic and warlike portion of the 
Burschen Melodies arose, We cannot, therefore, 
afford to enter into that most interesting history 
of Raproan Revorms, which preceded the great 
national uprising ; but one short and tragic story 
in the previous history, an ominous flash of the 
slumbering voleano, is too closely interwoven with 
the living facts of patriotic poetry to be passed 
over in silence. We allude to the story of 
Schill. The English reader will find it at con- 
siderable length in the seventh volume of Mr 
Alison. We take the following short notice 
from Menzel, (e. 470 and 47635) which extract, 
with Arndt’s ballad, the words and music of which 
we have piven, No. VII., will, we hope, be 
sufficient to command the sympathies of the 
reader. 

Austria in the gallant stand she made for German 
liberty in 1809, was deceived in more points than one. 
She deceived herself in her own Landteehr, (-vilitia :) 
numerous indeed and valiant; but wanting that which 
alone can make a truce scldier, the feeling of personcl 
wort ¢ sulject to be flegged hke serfs. No lees was 
Austria deceived in respect of Germany. Prussia was 
as yet too weak ; all her fortresses in the hands of the 
French, and the new-born confidence in her old enemy 
Austria, as yet not confirmed; and the members of the 
Rhenish confederation were still base enough to enjoy eelf. 
agerandizement at the expense of Austria, even though 
tley had to pay for this paltry gain with the loss of 


| German independence, and servile submission to a man 


© Menzel’s Geachichte der Deutschen. Cop. 469. A 
work that should be in the hands, not of every Germaq 
student only, but of every reader of history. 
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4\4 BURSCHEN MELODIES. 


who was invincible so long only as German princes could 
not vanquish their selfishness. 
We must not suppose, however, that because Prussia 
conld not afford formally to declare war against France in 
1809, the heartg of the Prussians were therefore co'd to 
the sacred cause, Many hearts burned in secret. The 
fiery Schill could not contain his enthusiasm, and rode 
at his own charge with a regiment of hussars from Ber- 
lin, amid general applause, though a decree of a court 
martial immediately condemned his conduct. At the 
same time Dornberg rose in Hessia; and the plan was to 
raise the whole north of Germany. But Schill commit- 
ted the fatal errorof marching right north; and having 
thus separated himeelf from the Hessian and Westpha- 
lian patriots; he fell into the hands of the Danes, whose 
general, Ewald, without any order to that eff-ct, out of 
sheer servility, joined himself to the Dutch, and, with an 
overwhelming number, shut up the rash hero in Stral- 
sund. Schill fell in a bloody battle in the streets of 
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that place, true to his own maxim—BESser E1w eyrg 
MIT SCHRECKEN, ALS EIN SCHRECKEN OHNE Enpfr.* 

The Dutch cut off his head, put it into spirit of wine 
and exhibited it publicly in the University of Leyden, 
where it was stil! seen a few years ago. Nobody claimed 
it. But herein lies the grand beauty of thé German 
heroes of those days, of Schill, Hofer, Speckbacher. 
they fought without a fee.+ 


The ballad which follows, is a simple histori- 
eal narrative in the old style, without any 
attempt at poetical adornment. Arndt was not 
an elegant and finished poet like Korner. He 
spoke to the people in the most common phrase 
of the people. So much the better; for the 
romances of real life which he sings are beauties 
that require no paint. 


EIN MUTHIGER HELD.’—WMelody WTI. 


N 
| 


THE BRAVE SCHILL. 


There went from Berlin a soldier stout, Juchhe ! 

Six hundred Ritter with him went out, Juchhe! 

Six hundred Ritter all German and good, 

And thirsting all for the Frantzmann’s blood. 
Jue hhe ! Juchhe ' Jue ihe! 


O Schill, thy sabre smites sore ! 


He rode along in callant trim, Juchie! 
And a hund ed tootmen marched with him, Juchhe! 
God bless your guns, brave footmen all, 
And with every shot may a Frantzmann fall ! 
Jue nhe, &c. 


So marched the gallant stout-hearted Schill, Juche ! 
The Franizmann, where he may come, shall tee}, Juchhe! 
No warrior, no king gave him command— 
He was sent by treedom, by fatherland ! 

Juchhe, &e. 


At Dodendorf fatly the sandy soil, Juchhe ' 
Was fed with the blood of the Frantzmenn vile, Juchhe ! 
Ten thousand that stood were hacked and hewed, 
The remnant fled where the brave pursued, 
Juchhe, &e, 


Better an end with terror, than terror without an en 


’ 


At Domitz they stormed each strong redoubt, Juchhe! 

And drove the villanous Frantzmann out, Juchhe! 

To Pommerland now they come, they come, 

And the Frantzmannu’s keen qui vive is dumb, 
Juchhe, &c, 


Now bravely to Stralsund they ride, they ride, Juchhe! 

Like the billowy swell of the Baltic tide, Juchhe! 

O Frantzmann, Frantzmann! God lend thee wings! 

'Tis Schill ! ‘tis Schill ! and death he brings! 
Juchhe, &e, 


Like thunder they tramp through the ancient tows, 
Juche! 
Which saw, without flinching, dark Wallenstein’s frown, 
Juchhe! 
Which sheltered the travel-worn Charles from the foe ; 
O how are thy walls now, proud Stralsund, laid low! 
Juchhe, &e, 


God save ye now, Frantzmenn! the sword of the free, 
Juchhe! 
For blood of the tyrant thirsts eagerly, Juchhe! 


+1 . ; a, Hy he bai ce ‘ 
In the year 1835, the inhabiiants of Stralsund erected a stone to the memory of Schill; and, about the same time, 
aA imenument Was erected in Brunswick to twenty-five ot Schnill’s officers, fourteen of whom had been shot 1D that 


town, and e.eVel oan W ese]. 


Schill’s head was redeemed froin the Dutch, and laid to rest with the bones of the 
connexions Of th.s distinguished German patriot,——Dr KomBsr. 
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With blood of the Frantzmann gallantly gored, 
[s brandished in triumph the German sword, 
Juchhe, &c. 
O Schill! O Schill! thou soldier stout, O, weh! 
They have hedged and snared thee round about, O, weh. 
Many come from the land, and his coils from the sea, 
The Dane, the serpent, hath gathered for thee! 
O, weh! O, weh! O, weh! 
OD Schill, thy sabre smote sore! 
Q Schill! O Schill! thou soldier stout, O, weh ! 
O, why wilt thou not to the fields ride out ? O. weh! 
éh all walls imprison a heart so brave? 
In Stralsund shalt thou find thy grave ? 
O, weh! &c. 


0 Stralsund, a sorrowful city art thou! O, weh ! 
A sorrowful sight thou lookest on now! O, weh! 
Through the heart of the gallant the death-shot came; 
The base with the noble make pitiless game. 

O, weh! &c. 


In this translation, we have thought it our 
duty to give the whole local details of the story, 
which the historian, and those intimately ac- 
quainted with the geography of Schill’s march, 
would not willingly see omitted ; but those who 
wish to make this song ¢e//, will confine them- 
selves to Stralsund, omitting verses 2, 4, and 5. 
It is needless to say, that the sudden change 
from cheerful to sad, which takes place in the 
course of this ballad, affords a fine opportunity 
for a display of feeling and dramatic power onthe | 
part of the singer. 

Our readers will have seen from the slight his- 
torical glance we have been able to cast, that, 
as the prostration of Germany proceeded from 
its division, so its rise was essentially connected 
with at leastatemporary uniry. Many dreamed 
in those days of Henry the Hun-hunter, Barba- 
rossa, and the Hohenstautfen ; political Pusey- 
ites, stamping reality with their pleasant whim : 
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A Frantzmann cried, with a butcher-ery, O, weh ! 
‘* The death of a dog the dog shall die!” O, weh! 
May rooks and ravens batten on him, 
Like a thief that dies on the gallows grim! 

O, weh! &e. 


They carried him forth, and all are dumb; O, weh! 
No fife to play; no beat of the drum ; O, weh! 
No cannon salute; no greet of the gun, 
To tell that the race of a soldier was run. 
Oh, weh! &c. 


With cruel sword they severed his head; O, weh! 


In an honourless pit his body they laid; O, weh ! — 


And there he sleeps, in the cool, cool grave, 
Till God to honour shall wake the brave ! 
Juchhe! Juchhe! Juchhe ! 

O Schill, thy sabre smote sore !° 


but a unity of soul for a great patriotic occasion, 
though not of permanent political body, was 
possible; even this, however, took place only 
partially. Mecklenburg, among German states, 
claims the high honour of having been the first 
to welcome Tettenborn and his Cossacks in the 
north ; dut Saxony, as is well known, the heart 
and centre of Deutschland, remained constant to 
Napoleon through the whole war, thus planting 
the strong-nimble Frenchman in a position at 
Dresden, whence, asthe Marquis of Londonderry 
very well expresses it, like a snake, “he could 
twist and turn himself every way.” Bavaria also 
remained French during the greater part of the 
war. How much need, therefore, was there that, 
in the beginning of the vear 1813, Arndt should 
send forth the song of the German's fatherland, 
which will be found, with the music, in the fol- 
lowing page. 





—— ee 


* Original Words to the same Air.—CRADLE SONG, 


S.vert child, while mother watches nigh, Baloo! 
While guardian angels hover nigh ; Baloo! 
And while they weave light dreams, that flit 
Confused before thy oping wit, 
s1lvo! baloo ! baloo! 
Sicep in thy cradle bed. 


Sweet child, while danger yet is far, Baloo ! 

\nd shines on thee a peaceful star, Baloo! 

Winle God, who came from sin to free, 

Looks down with love on souls like thee, 
Baloo, &e. 


Thanks to our anonymous for this; thanks also to E 
(See our last Number, paze 390.) The Burschen shall know this and rejoice in it. We may aleo men- 


Vohioe, ine, 


Sweet child, while not a breath around, Baloo! 
Disturbs thy slumber, soft and sound, Baloo! 
Save when the thrush, that hovers nigh, 
Sends from the hedge sweet lullaby, 

Balov, Ac. 


Sweet child, while mother watches nigh, Baloo! 
While angels smile on thee from high, Baloo! 
And while the Eye that never sleeps 
Thy life in surest safety keeps, 

Baloo, &e. 


benezer Elliott for his ready sympathy with our Alles 


tion here, that, with the omission of the triple Juchhe, before the last line, Goethe’s well-kuown song, “ Vantlas, 


ranifatum, sings well to this air, though it is generally set to another by Spohr, 


Voksweise, and can boast no name, So much the better, 


The present air w a genuine 
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BURSCHEN MELODIES. 


WAS IST DES DEUTSCHEN VATERLAND ?—Melody VIII. 


With warmth. ) _— 
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Where is the Ger-man’s fa- ther - ae ’ The Prus-sian land? the Swa-bian land? Where 
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Where is the German's fatherland ? Where’ pirate-princes rule? A gem 

The Prussian land? the Swabian land ¢ Torn tr: om the empire’s diadem!? 

Where Rhine the vine-clad mountain laves ? Ono! Ono! Ono! Ono! 

Where skims the gull the Baltic waves ? Such is no German's fatherland. 
Onot Ono! Ono!Ono! 


He owns a wider fatherland. . ; . . 
Where is the German's fatherland : 


Then name, oh, name the mighty land! 
Where'er is heard the German tongue, 
: ‘ \ ' 
Where sturdy peasants plough the plain ? And German hymns to God are td ° 4 
Where mountain-sons bright metal gain ? This is the land, thy Hermann's land; 
O no! &c. rhis, German, is thy fatherland, 


Where is the German's fatherland ? 
Bavarian land ? or Styrian land ? 


Where is the German's fatherland 2 This is the German’s fatherland, 


The Saxon hills? the Zuyder strand ? Where faith is in the plighted hand, 

Where sweep wild winds the sandy shores ? W here truth lives in each eye of blue, 

Where lond the rolling Danube roars ? ) And every heart is staunch aNnG true: 
O no! &e, This is the land, the honest land, 


, . m The honest German’s fatherland. 
Where is the German's fatherland ? 


Then name, then name the mighty land ! 
The Austrian land in fight renowned ? 
The Kaiser's land with honours crowned ? 

Ono! Ono! Ono! Ono! 

*Tis not the German's fatherland. 


This is the German's fatherland, 
That scorns the stranger's proud command ; 
Whose friend is every good and brave, 
Whose foe is every traitor knave : 

This is the land, the one true land, 


Where is the German's fatherland ? The German's one true fatherland. 


Then name, then name the mighty land ! 
The land of Hofer ?—Jand of Tel! ? This is the land, the one true land, 
This land I know, and love it well; O God, to aid be thou at hand ! 
But no! Se, And fire each heart, and nerve each arm, 
Vo shield our German homes from haro), 
To shield the land, the one true lend, 
One Deutschland and one fatherland ! 


Where is the German's fatherlard ? 
Ts his the puced and parcelled land 
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We now plunge in medias res of the campaign 
with Marshal Blucher’s March, a war-song full 
of fire, vigour, and truth, in which the “hero of 
the Germans, the old man with a young heart,”* 


MARSHAL BLUECHER, 


| 
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(when that great man feil at Lutzen) toGneisensu 


and Muffling; but he had the instinct of con- 


ged determination not to be beaten. 


ig enshrined in hallowing poetry, to live, we > 


hope, as long as those of whom it was and is 
ang-— 
Ey povewcy Acai re SeGos foerey. 

Bliicher, indeed, as we said before, is the real 
Achilles of this war; and, while our musical 
readers are educating their ear to the spirited 
air, No. 1X., which they will find a few pages on, 
we must endeavour to make a somewhat more 
intimate acquaintance with the hero of it, and 
ass shortly in review those glorious victories 
with which his name is so honourably connected. 

Bliicher was born in the year 1742 at Rostock, 
in Swedish Pomerania, In the year 1757, he 
entered the Swedish Hussars ; and, in the vear 
1760, the Prussian service of Black Hussars; so 
that we find him, with the first down on his 
cheeks, in the same character in which he appears 
in Arnat’s celebrated song— 

Was blasen die Trompeten ? HUSAREN heraus ! 

By this reckoning, we shall find that he was 
seventy-one years of age when he performed his 


quering, the ardent desire to beat, and the dog. 
When he 
headed the furious charge at the Katzbach, 
with his old grey hair streaming in the wind, 
and his drawn sword gleaming to the light- 


| ning of the furious tempest, (for it was fearful 


valorous feats in the campaign of 1513; and seme | 


wise heads among those who arranged the plan 


of operations were certainly not presumptively to | 


blame when they objected to Bittcher that he 
was too orp to do any good. But these did not 
know the man. There was more fire and genuine 
soldatesque Burschikosity about this old cavalry 
officer than in anymad Frenchconscript that ever 
charged under the magic of Napoleon's personal 
command. Some objected, however, also to this. 
Blucher was too fiery, too impetuous, too head- 
long ;—as if the French had not won all their 
victories by impetuosity, by their legs as much 
as their arms, by their arms as much as by their 
heads. Bliicher was, in fact, the very proper 
man to set against the French, accustomed to 
drive everything before them, and mistaking 
their mere celerity for superior ability. These 


| gene une certain conformite avec leur humeur.” 


conquerors of Europe, as they would then call | 
themselves, looked upon the Germans, en masse, as | 


stupid, because they were slow. Once disabused 
of this conceit, their plumes quickly fell. Now, 
neither the Russians nor the Austrians could 
have struck, because they were not inclined to 
strike, such bold decisive blows as the fiery old 
Hussar, The wear was properly, indeed, a 
Prussian war; and if Kutusoff, and a strong 
party with him, thought they had done enough 
by pursuing Napoleon into Lusatia, it is easier 
to say that their soldiership was slack than that 
their wisdom was scant. But the watchword of 
Blucher and of the Prussians was “ rorwarps !” 
—a word the soul of which must live in all great 
designs, but especially in all soldiership that 
thall merit the name. Bliicher does not appear 
tohave been a very learned tactician ; in mat- 
ters of science, he trusted to Scharnhorst, and 


* Der Held der Deutschen, der Greis mit dem Jungl- 
‘tion HEEREN. 





weather,) and the warm hearty cry from his 
German throat—* Nun corwarts Kinder!” in 
the living drama of this act lay a victory such 
as no learaing of Barclay de Tolly, or prudence of 
Langeron, could have gained ; and the fact was, 
that the very parties who distrusted him at first, 
now saw that they could have done nothing 
without him. The Russians hailed him, with 
three cheers, asthe ‘ Archangel Michael,” or, 
what to them seemed a synonym for that, “ the 
little Suwarrow.” It was in vain now that each 
wise Ulysses of the allied army (and there were 
i many) might look down with learned 
complacency on the unscientific Blucher as the 
mere“ blockish Ajax” of battle. To his soldiers, 
he was Achilles; and, if no Achilles, then the 
Liberation War had only an Ajax for its best 
soldier ; and Ajax, we shall be content to call 
him, less poetically perhaps, but more truly than 
the higher similitude ; for it is not to be denied 
that there was something rude, rough, bearish, 
if you will, about this old hussar. He was a 
erscn, with all the vices and all the virtues of 
a Bursch-—a Bursch with grey hairs too, given 
to dicing, and other military recreations; a 
gross offence in the eyes of many decent, smooth- 
faced, respectable people ; but Nature, who does 
not always make saints valiant, sometimes makes 
valiant men little saintly. The French thought 
him very rude in Paris. He used to go and 
dineat the restaurateurs, en particulier; and, sane 
ceremonie, when the heat annoyed him, take off 
his coat, and fling it over the chair, ‘tothe great 
surprise of the garcons, et aux applaudissements 
dex Anglais, qui voyoient dans cette absence de toute 
. 
When young, he had been a famous duellist. 
He quarrelled with his superior officer about 
some practical joke he had played off upon a 
Polish priest ; and Frederick the Great having 
been duly informed of the freak, refused him an 
expected promotion. Bliicher, in dudgeon, left 
the army, carrying with him the old infidel’s 
polite dismissal— L’st congedie, et peut aller aw 
diable,” (kann sich zum Teufel acheeren ‘) In 
ull this, we see signs of a temper tough even to 
obstinacy, independent even to rudeness; and 
we may well suppose that (before the Battle of 
the Katzbach) Bliicher was, as we are told, ‘‘no 
great favourite at Court.” But the grand thing 
about him was his thorough Germanism ; he was 
a ‘‘Franzozenfresser, French-eater, of the genu- 
ine kind; and, though he had served at Kuners- 
dorff under French Fritz, he had picked up so 
little of the language of Sanssouci that, in the 
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* Biographie Universelle. Blicher par Pariset. 
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year 1913, after crossing the Elbe, and joining 
with Bernadotte, he could hold no communication 
with the dilly-dallying crown-prince, (whose 
heart, naturally enough, was not in Berlin, but 
in Stockholm,) except by the aid of an inter- 
preter. When the campaign of 1914 was suc- 
cessfully ended, he shewed his true German 
spirit, in a somewhat wild way, by insisting that 
the bridge of Jena should be blown up, to an- 
nihilate for ever this witness of Prussian shame. 
He was actually at the work, when the most 
high and mighty potentates of the North de- 
cently interfered and put a stop to this escapade 
of military Burschikosity. Thus, we perceive, as 
Shakspeare says of that same Ajax, that his va- 
lour was sometimes ‘‘ crushed into folly ;” we 
hope we may say, also, that his folly was ‘** sauced 
with discretion.” He liked to act independently, 
indeed, as much as possible ; he could only per- 
formhis “‘ Husarenstreiche” (like thatof Hainau, ) 
himself; but he was willing to take good advice 
when he could get it, and where he could plainly 
see that it was consistent with valour, as much 
as with prudence. “ You will make me a Doc- 
tor,” said he, to the Oxford square-caps. ‘* You 
must then make my friend Gneisenau an 
Apothecary ; for I never do anything without 
him!” the speech of a good fellow such as 
Bliicher was; a man, take him all in all, worthy 
to stand on a pedestal beside the royal palace at 
Berlin, and to live for ever in the hearts of 
jovial Burschen, singing a song that shall be as 
immortal as Napoleon. 

The course of the campaign of 1813, from the 
Battle of Liitzen to that of Leipzic, is pretty 
we!l indicated in the words of our song, No. IX. 
A few words of commentary, however, will be 
necessary. The campaign divides naturally into 
three parts; the onward movement of Napoleon 
from Leipzicto Breslau; the armistice ;the renewal 
of hostilities, and the onward movement of the 
allies from Silesia, Bohemia, and Brandenburg to 
Leipzic, from Leipzic to the Rhine, and from the 
Rhine, by the campaign of 1814, finally to Paris. 
At the commencement of the war, the movements 
of both parties necessarily were offensive ; on 
the part of Napoleon, that he, by striking a bold 
blow, with the least delay possible, might rein- 
state himself in his former position, and prove 
to sceptical Europe that the snow onny had 
driven him back from Moscow; on the part of 
the Russo-Prussian allies that they might, by an 
energetic advance, rouse the heart of Germany, 
and break the bands of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. Hence the necessity of crossing the Elbe 
and entering Dresden, where the hearty shouts 
of “ Fort mit den Franzosen!” that received 
them, proved that if the People had been king, 
Saxony would have been German, (and, with it 
perhaps, Bavaria and Wiirtemberg,) without the 
necessity of Leipzic. Both armies being thus 


determined on attack, the occasion could not be 
long wanting. Bliicher, in the van, (as usual with 
him,) attacked the French army when on the 
toad from Weissenfels to Leipzic, near Liitzen— 
the celebrated battle-field that saw Gustavus 








MELODIES. 


Adolphus, the hero of Protestantism, conquer 
and die. Napoleon was surprised ; the Freach 
were, during the early part of the fight, dr. 
ven back by the irresistible onset of Bliichey 
with his Prussians, (the old veteran him. 
self was wounded, but never left the field :) 
but Napoleon rallied; in the evening, his two 
wings, under Bertrand and Eugene, came up with 
fresh troops, and the lost ground was recovered 
Night closed on the battle, and the Germans did 
not leave the field till next morning, when 
they commenced a retreat towards Silesia in the 
best possible order, and receiving not the least 
damage from Napoleon. Napoleon lost 10,000 
men,and the Germansas many. For these reasons 
they are naturally unwilling to say that Napoleon 
gained the battle; andin our song it is legiti. 
mately celebrated as one of Bliicher’s noblest ex- 
ploits. But a retreat always looks like a defeat, 
whether made on the day of the battle, or on the 
morning immediately following ; and, as it never 
can be made without leaving the pursuer the ad. 
vantage of a certain quantity of ground, and all 
the advantages that flow from the possession of 
that ground, Napoleon, we must say, gained 
the Battle of Liitzen, (2d May.) He advanced 
to Leipzic, to Dresden ; and, to all public ap. 
pearance, Richard was himself again. This was 
the main point gained. The allies, on the other 
hand, were forced to retreat into Silesia, leaving 
Hamburg and Halle (taken by Bilow) in the 
lurch ; and the next blow that followed at Baut. 
zen in Lusatia, (21st May,) in all material circum. 
stances a mere repetition of the first, completed 
the ostensible superivrity of Napoleon. There he 
was again, as if by magic, after total overthrow 
and utter prostration, in the course of a few 
months, at Leipzic, at Dresden, at Breslau, with 
his left hand greedy to grasp Berlin, in the fair 
way to deal with the Prussians, as he had dealt 
withthe Austriansin 1809, at Znaym. And, strange 
enough, here, too, an armistice followed, after 
two bloody battles, as in the other case ; but what 
followed the armistice was altogether of a differ- 
ent complexion. 

The armistice was concluded on the 4th 
June, and lasted till the 17th August. That 
it was concluded at all, proves how Napo- 
leon had exhausted himself in the two great 
battles which had brought him from Leipzic to 
Breslau ; he had now tested the temper of his 
foes; and if this spirit should continue, and 
prove infectious, (as patriotism is apt,) there 
was every danger to be apprehended. But the 
armistice came, and the danger with it ; Napo- 
leon trusting, as he had so often done, to the 
stupidity of his adversaries, and to his star. But 
the event deceived him. Wellington was thun- 
dering at the foot of the Pyrenees ; and Metter- 
nich came to Dresden personally, and with the 
utmost coolness talked of dissolving the Con- 
federation of the Khine, and confining France 
within France. Napoleon was blank with a 
tonishment ; he fumed; he stamped ; his hat 
fellon the ground; and Napoleon lifted it up 
himself. ‘The issue of this is plain, The Aut 
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trians who, during the armistice, put themselves 
forward as mediators, ended with declaring 
themselves enemies, The war was renewed, on 
both sides, with united energy, and more des- 
te determination. 

We do ourselves the pleasure here, before go- 
ing further, to insert two poems, written during 
the armistice ; one very flattering to us, hailing 
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Wellington in his progress over the Pyrenees ; 
the other shewing with what warm appeals the 
Prussian patriots invoked the powerful aid of 
Austria. The Prussians, in the excess of a just 
national pride, sometimes boast that they saved 
Europe in 1813. Had Austria then behaved as 
Prussia did in 1899, where had Prussia been 
now ? 





THE GERMANS TO WELLINGTON IN SPAIN. 


Wellington defeated Soult, near Roncesvalles, on the 28th July, 1813. 


Sing ye Old Roland's lay ! 
Sing routed France to-day ! 
Sing Roncesvalles ! 

See! from far seas appear, 
Eager for blood, the spear, 
And its red gleam, in fear, 
Scatters the Gaul ! 


Hail to thee, Wellington ! 
Glory’s wreath thou hast won, 
Bloody and red. 

Where Roland fought of yore, 
Rolled British cannon’s roar, 
And the proud Gaul in gore 
Reeking is laid! 


Hail to thee, gallant Lord, 
Freedom °’s own shield and sword, 
Helmet and spear ! 

Blood of the Percies now 
Mantles the Briton’s brow; 

Horn of brave Roland, blow 
Blasts of pale fear ! 





Where the bright orange blows, 
Where the grape ruddy glows, 
Rest in thy bays; 

Thee the Moor's gates invite, 
Welcome thee Lord and Knighe, 
Thee Spanish maidens bright 
Gleefully praise ! 


Hail! to thee, happy isle, 
Where freedum’s blossoms smile 
Bright in the main ! 

Fiery steeds, prancing high, 
Billows that flout the sky, 
Arrows that cheat the eye, 
Storm it in vain! 


Lofty Britannia! 

Hold thou the seas in awe, 
Steady and sure ! 

Be thou strong Freedom's wall, 
Let the wide welkin's hall 
Echo back Roncesvalles 

And Agincourt! 


THE GERMANS TO THEIR EMPEROR, 
July, 1813. 


German Kaiser! German Kaiser ! 
Come, our saviour, our avenger ! 

Save thy Deutschland from the stranger, 
Take the wreath we wove for thee. 


See the league is true and German! 
Only German hopes have swayed us, 
Only thou and God shall aid us, 

Not the Dane, and not the Swede, 


Come, in ancient holy harness ! 
See thy sires entreat, adjure thee ! 
Of Germmania’s weal secure thee, 
Make the empire's freedom sure. 


Like a shepherd, strong yet gentle, 
Rudo!ph from his Alps descended, 
Jarring strifes in peace were blended, 
Under Habsburg’s kindly sway. 


Praise to thee, fleet Chamois hunter ! 
War his tent, and her pavilion, 
Peace, for thee, brave Maximilian 
Spread—our Kaiser-Cavalier ! 


| 





When dissension tore the empire, 
Shaking ancient Faith's foundations, 
Deutschland pined among the nations 
Thirty dark and dreary years. 


With no tears to spare for pity, 

Half apostie, and half warrior, 

*Gainst the storm a strong rock-barrier 
Stood the pious Ferdinand. 


German Kaiser! German Kaiser! 

Lag‘st thou ?—sleep'’st thou ?—up, awaken! 
Let the lion's mane be shaken ! 

Be a Rudolph! be a Charles! 


Jet the EMPIRE be the watchword ! 
Where the ancient banner leads us, 
Where the eagle's pride precedes us, 
We will march to victory. 


Cast not off what God hath given! 
On thy German throne reseated, 
Kaiser crowned, and Kaiser greeted, 
Be the star of Christendom !* 


—— 





The armistice left Napoleon in possession of 
the whole line of the Elbe, with his headquar- 
ters at Dresden. ‘The plan of the allies was well 
conceived. They were composed of three great 
divisions—the Bohemian army under Schwar- 
venberg, the Silesian army, under Bliicher, the 
army of the north, under Bernadotte and Bulow ; 
and Bilow, we are obliged to say, because, 
though the crown-prince, the only nominal 


commander, put on his military cloak, he behaved 
as if he had forgot to put a sword under it. 
With these three armies, and with the Polish re- 


© These poems are by Schenkendorf, (Werke, Berlin, 
1837,) one of those amiable enthusiasts, whom we have 
already characterised as political Puseyites, fondly hop- 
ing that it might be as easy to bring in a German Em- 
peror, in the nineteenth century, as to drive out a French 
one. The most of them, naturally enough, were also 
Papiste, 
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serveunder Benningsen, theallies far outnumbered 
Napoleon; and their policy evidently was to give 
Napoleon smart blow after smart blow, whenever 
he should attempt, from his central situation, to 
branch owt rash feelers in this direction or in 
that’: and after wounding him sorely, and making 
him draw back from all attempts at the offensive, 
hem him into some corner, and cannon him into 
the other world, or, at all events, ont of Germany. 
And so they managed; admirably wellinall things, 


except in the attack they made on Dresden, with- | 


out (as the partial German historian himself con- 
fesses) exactly knowing what they were about ; 
and while they made a big blunder, thus giving 


Napoleon occasion to boast (as he always did) | 


that he had gained a brilliant victory.* Despite 
of this, however, the plan succeeded. At Gross- 
beeren, on the 23d August, Napoleon’s first feel- 
er towards Berlin, Oudinot, was cut keenly by 
Bulow ; on the 26th, his second towards Silesia, 
Marshal Macdonald, was crashed and utterly 
prostrated by Bliicher in the brilliant victory of 
the Katzbach, which has heen well termed the 
vanguard of Leipzic. This blow was closely 
followed by the annihilation of Vandamme in 
the defiles of the Bohemian mountains, 30th 
August ; and, on the 6th September, Bulow, 
(at Dennewitz,) with that same Prussian pith 
which had conquered at the Katzbach, kept his 
ground for a whole day against Marshal Ney 
with overpowering numbers, till, in the evening, 
the Swedes and Russians came up to secure to 
him his well-won laurels. Then, with an alacrity 
which Napoleon (who thought no one had legs 
but himself) could not understand, the gallant 


old hero of the Katzbach—now reigning, by the | 


magic of victory, over the hearts of a once di- 
vided urmyt—stole a march out of Silesia ; and, 
in the face of very strong French fortifications, 


and on very disadvantageous ground, crossed the | 
Elbe at Wartenburg, (2d and 3d October,) and 


united with the crown-prince, who was advanc. 
ing with the northern army over the same river 
by Dessau. Napoleon was now being hemmed 
in, not only by superior numbers, but by soldiers 
whose inspired soldiership had driven the vain 
and mercenary French out of every post which 


* All parties agree that the attack on Dresden was a 
blunder, which might have proved fatal. Schwarzen- 
berg explained it in an admirable way. “ There is no 
commanding,” says he, * with emperors and kings on the 
spot.”— Marquis of Londonderry, p. 122. 

+ The Russians were somewhat offended, at first, at 


being put ucder a German, In the Bohemian army, | 


Alexander also was piqued that he had not been made 
Generalissimo. The brave Cossacks certainly deserved 
more respect. 


they had attempted to hold. It was ensy, jn. 
deed, to call the brilliant victories of Katz. 
bach and Dennewitz the ‘ disasters of Marshals 
Ney, Oudinot, and Macdonald.” No man under. 
stood the art of newspaper-painting better than 
Napoleon ; but the fact remained, that the 
French had been shamefully beaten once ang 
again, not by superior numbers, but by superior 
soldiership ; and here, as in all wars— 


a 





‘Each success, 
Although particular, did gain a scantling 

| Of good and bad unto the general ; 

And, in such indexes—although small pricks 

To their subsequent volumes, there ig seen 

The baby figure of the giant mass, 

Of things to come at large.” 


And so it proved. Napoleon retreated from 
Dresden, (7th October,) doggedly retracing the 
footsteps which he had tracked in so much blood, 
He posted himself with his back to Leipzic, hig 
front facing the wider line of the allies in a 
convex semicircle towards the north, east, and 
south of the town; and there, after a stand of 
three days, and under a cannonade which made 
the earth literally tremble, he was obliged at 
last to yield to the overpowering united energy 
of determined enemies, whom he had made 
several desperate attempts to strike singly, but 
failed in all. Bliicher was at Leipzic also; and 
by the eagerness (so unlike the slowness of the 
Austrian Archdukes in 1809) with which he 
struck home against Marmont on the first day, 
the léth, contributed not a little to the utter 
rout and prostration which followed on the 18th 
and 19th, when the great Continental Colossus 
fell, limbless, never again to rise, except in fits 
and convulsions, (as at Waterloo,) like the me- 
mory of a hideous dream, making a man’s blood 
freeze in broad daylight. 

The course of Bliicher’s victories, as we have 
thus hastily run them over, is given in the words 
of the song which follows. But the Katzbach, 
with its 20.000 prisoners, 103 cannon, and 250 
tumbrils, claimed a separate poetical apotheosis, 
This it received from Follen, in a fierce -rushing 
style, suiting well both with the fierceness of 
the Prussian onset under Bliicher, and the dark, 
tempestuous weather, and opening of the flood- 
gates of heaven, with which it was accompanied, 
|The words of this we subjoin to the song of 
| Bliicher; and, with this, conclude for the pre- 
lsent. The billowy Trechaic rhythm of the ori- 
| ginal is strictly preserved ; and those who can 





| command two strong bass voices, will find the 
| music in ‘ Follen’s Harfen-griisse ans Deutsch 
| Jand und der Schweitz Zurich, 1823.” 
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MARSHAL BLUECHER, 


WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPRTEN ?— Melody 1X. 
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Why blare loud the trum-pets ? Why tramp the hus-sars? ’Tis the gal-lant old Field 
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Ger-mans are there! Hur-rah for right and li-ber-ty, the Ger-mans are there! 
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Why blare loud the trumpets ?—to horse, ye hussars! He swore by his true steel to teach them yet aright ; 
‘Tis the gallant old field-marshal that rides to the wars! | He swore an angry oath—how the Germans can fight, 


So cheerily rides he his own good steed, With a tramp, &c. 
So brightly his sword flashes time to his speed ; | 
With a tramp and a blare, 


i d oath he kept: when the war-cry ran 
For the Germans are there : | His goo P cry rang, 


| On his horse, with a bound, beld Bluecher sprang; 
Hurrah for right and liberty, the Germans are there ! | po hie clear blue eye sendin to wash the awe dy 
0 see how his blue eye, so clear and so kind, | Of Auerstiit and Jena from the German name. 

ls beaming, aud wave his white locks to the wind ! | Wich a tramp, &c. 

Like a stout old wine, so mellow and fine, 

O he's the man to marshal the sons of the Rhine ! 


t i tient, he headed the va 
With a tramp, &c. | At Luetzen, impatient, he hea n, 


Like a strong young lion, the old veteran: 





O he is the man, when all was dark and dim, There the Teut first taught the hot Frenchman to bleed, 
Who waved his sword in Heaven's eye—’twas all bright | By the altar of freedom, the stone of the Swede,* 
to him ! With a tramp, &c. 

















—_———— —~ 


* § Close by the road, at Liitzen, is the spot where Gustavus fell under repeated wounds, buried beneath a heap 
“ dead piled above his corpse, in the dreadful conflict which took place for his dead body. A number of unhewn 
Mones, set horizontally in the earth, in the form of a cross, mark the spot. On one of them is rudely carved, in 

4an—‘ GusTaVUS ADOLPHUS, KiNG OF SWEDEN, FELL HERE FOR Lineunty or Cowsciexce.” A shape- 
less mass that rises from the centre of the cross, and since that day has been called ‘ The Stone of the Swede,” 
merely the initials of the monarch’s name. Though in a field, and close on the road, neither plough nor wheel 
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The Katzbach was red with the fierce drifting rain, 
But eve saw it redder with the blood of the slain! 
« Fare-thee-well, fare-thee-well! and fairly may’st thou 
sai 
Aud find &@ grave, false Frantzmann, with the Baltic whale.” 
With a tramp, &c. 
Then forward, my brave boys! begun 's half done: 
We'll teach the nimble Corsican to run, boys, run! 
O'er the Elbe, o'er the Elbe, now Preuss and Swede 
advance, 
And the fleet Don Cossack with his long, long lance! 
With a tramp. &c. 





On the red field of Leipzic he laid the French pride low 
He blew the blast of freedom Joud at Leipzic, Oho! 
They fell, there they fell, ne'er to rise from their fall ; 
And we cheered Old Bluecher there—Long live our Field. 
marshal! 
With a tramp, &c. 


Then blow loud ye trumpets, and tramp ye hussars! 

‘Tis our old Field-marshal that rides to the wars: 

To the Rhine, to the Rhine, and beyond the Rhine "¢ the 
way, 


| Thou doughty old Field-marshal, and God be with thee gge! 


With a tiamp, &c. 


THE WAR-DANCE OF THE KATZBACH. 


On the Katgbach, on the Katzbach, 
There the strife was red and ruddy ! 
There we danced the fearful war-dance 
With the Frantzmenn base and bloody ! 


There an ancient German gleeman 
Struck the strong bass deep and hollow; 
Marshal Forwards,* Prince of Walstatt, 
Leads, and where he leads we follow, 


Fearful was the hall dark-vaulted 

With the flashing flame of war lit; 

Broad were spread the bright green carpets ; 
Blucher soon will dye them scarlet. 


He hath played a boding prelude, 
First at Goldberg, and at Jauer ; 
Now he comes, like gathered Boreas, 
Organing with giant power. 


Ay! it was no gentle tripping ; 

*T was a fierce and fitful battling, 

Like the night-blast strong and startling, 
In the wind-mill-wheels loud rattling. 


Who is this beside the gleeman, 

On the big drum beating loudly, 

Like the god that bears the hammer, 
Through the battle walking proudly ? 


Gneisenau, the staunch true Ritter ! 
Hero-pair, that pledged our speeding ; 
Deutschland’s living double eagle, 

Where they pounced, the prey lies bleeding ! 








And it swells more loud, more rapid ! 
Where the dance is wildest spinning, 

Every Frantzmann seeks his fair one, 
And he finds—a death-skull grinning. 


Where the whirling waltz wag hottest, 
In the thickest sultry slaughter, 

When both blood and brain were boiling, 
He cooled you in the Katzbach’s water. 


Hear the river roaring vengeance 

‘© Sleep no more on stranger-pillows ! 

Ye have sucked the blood of Deutschland ; 
I will suck you in my billows !” 


Thus, with sabre sharp, bold Bliicher, 

In Death’s dark books thou did’st write them ; 
Through the surly smoke of battle, 

Like a war-god, thou did’st smite them ! 


Thus *twas fought by German people, 
Not by bondmen, not by princes ; 
God, to right the wrongs of ages, 
Measures not revenge by inches, 


* Biucher, Katzbach !”’ cry, O Prussia ! 
Thou who lay in sorest trouble; 

Gird thy loins with manhood doubly, 
And thy giory shall be double. 


“ Bliicher, Katzbach !” shout, ye Germans, 
Where the goblet gaily glances, 

Till our sires, with Hermann’s chorus, 
Answer from the hall of lances, 





has been allowed to profane the spot. Some pious hand has planted round it a few poplars, and disposed within the 

circle some rude benches of turf, where the wanderer may linger, musing on the deeds and the fate of a heroic ad 

chivalrous monarch.”—-RussELtu's Tour in Germany, i., 23. “ Some years ago a monumental arch was erected over 

this stone, awd the spot laid out and adorned in a manner more worthy of the hero who fell there.""-—Dr KomBst. | 
* MarsHaL Forwarps,—So Bliicher was familiarly called by the soldiers, for reasons sufficiently obvious. 





RANDOM THOUGHTS AND REMINISCENCES. 


BY THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 


7 Reaver,—To have lived in an age of mighty events, | my father, because he denied that one Englishman could 
big with mightiest consequences; to look back on those | thrash five Frenehmen. His little preaching parlour 


events, and forward to those eonsequences; and, with- 
out having partaken much in them as an actor, to find 
one’s self a portion of them and of their great history, 
and one's life a running commentary on the progress of 
some of the greatest questions that ever agitated the 
publie mind ; is not the privilege of every man of three- 
score, and, perhaps, not mine, 

| It is now about forty-six years since I quarrelled with 





(he preached for love, not money, and believed thst 
ninety-nine in the hundred of his fellow men W° 

be damned) was adorned with aquatint prints of Oliver 
Cromwell, Israel Putnam, John Hampden, and Georg* 
Washington, and the glorious vietories of Lexing!® 
and Bunker's Hill. The good man (he was a8 old 
Cameronian, and born rebel) did not fail to tell me what 


sort of vietories those were, Still, J was slow to bebev? 
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that we did not win. Qh, the roast beef of Old England! 
and Wellington's victory of Watergroo! How much 
wiser we are than our fathers ! 

Lam fifty-eight years old, and have been forty-three 

a seribbler. Of more than two-thirds of a long 
jife, scarcely a month has passed in which I did not 
erite on some subject or other. Yet how paitry, in 
bulk and value, is the amount of my scribble ; a small 
yolume, destined probably to be soon forgotten, or not 

ned once in half a century. Men now call me 
“Venerable Bard,” confound them! But I have won 
the old man’s privilege, and at last become a prattler. 
Why did I write so much? For love—love of the lovely ; 
hatred of oppression being only another name for that 

ion. J do not remember the time when I was not 
dissatisfied with the condition of society. Without ever 
envying any man for his wealth or power, I have always 
wondered why the strong oppress the weak ; and I have 
never wanted cause to blush for my species. At the 
elose of nearly threescore years, I find that the many, 
who ought to be a fate unto themselves, are miserable 
because the few make them so, Precious word, Re- 
presentation ! when wilt thou be a thing ? 

] remember the days of Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan, and 
I live in those of Peel—a statesman who seems to have 
been born to tumble down stairs, without breaking his 
neck. His father got rich by working the eteam-engine ; 
the son is to win immortality by taking up spinster’s 
stitches with the good old knitting-pins of our grand- 
mothers. The policy which he advocates will beggar 
his heirs. To us, he died before he was born. His 
mind is dwindled by the intellectual growth around 
him; the cruel sunshine in which he lives, covers him 
allover as with a night-mare. Yet, what a fuss he 
makes! and what a fuss is made about him, by other 
spiusters! The thought of him always brings to my 
remembrance a great man, who, about forty years ago, 
regularly made his appearance on market-days in my 
native town. He had no crest, or coat of arms, like 
the baronet, but he wore a tin plate in front of his hat, 
after the manner of sow-gelders, as he strutted among 
the farmers, with a constant jerk right and left, and an 
elegant hutch-up of his breeches, proclaiming to the 
crowd of marketers, *‘ The most noble and famous Rat- 
catcher. from Poland!” Yet, this personage was not a 
mere pretender to rat-catching, as the baronet is to 
statesmanship ; he could, and did kill vermin. 

The darkest year of my life was the vear 1803 ; for, 
in that year, a landed annuitant, named Western, (Oh, 
what frail things are gibbets and pillories!) laid the 
foundation of the present food-mcnoply, in a duty of 
24s. 3d. per quarter on imported wheat. Twelve years 
afierwards, he and his brethren contrived absolutely to 
exclude foreign live cattle and fresh meat from the 
British market. ‘This man is now alord. He is called 
aman of property. He lives in a palace, not in a 
workhouse, No tribunal sends him to the treadmill; 
aid his deseendants probably will sit on Grand Juries, 
to find true Lills against his victims! 

I have lived to unlearn a great and prevailing fallacy, 
that in this country the interests of masters and work- 
men are identical. Nothing can be more false. The 

rect contrary must be true. Why? Because in coun- 
ines where laws restrict food, without restricting popu- 
lation, profits can only be sustained by reducing wages. 
So long then, as our Corn-Laws continue, strikes and 
unions, with a very efficient demand for labour, can 
alone enable workmen here to obtain as high wages as 
ue obtained in Switzerland, and other countries where 
Corn-Laws and strikes are alike unknown. When this 
* understood, (and it is of infinite importance that it 

d be,) masters and workmen will combine against 

common enemy. Then, and not before, the un- 
tatural laws, which place their interests in opposition, 
will be repealed; for the authors of those iaws, like 
all men who have obtained an unjust privilege, stubbornly 
Mfuse to understand their own case! To @ man, they 
weve in the Right Divine of land. They really have 

“ih in Richard Oastler and Feargus O'Connor. It 
“not their selfishness, but their ignorance, that wants 


removing; and nothing short of our unanimous resist- 
ance to their misrule, can startle them into a knowledge 
of the truth. 

About two years since, I was summoned to York, 
on a jury, the case to be tried being, ** Widow Semebedy, 
tenant, cr. Rafe Cheeke, landowner.” The widow's 
husband, on his deathbed, (not dreaming that she would 
lose the farm,) fallowed about eighty acres of land; 
but immediately after his death, she got notice te quit, 
Cheeke refusing to pay for the fallow; so she sued him 
for the cost of it—about £740. A special jury of land- 
owners was summoned to try the cause; but for some 
reason or other, the name of a single tradesman appeared 
on the list. 

When eleven landowners had answered, and many 
other landowners had been called, without answering, 
the man who called the names boggled at mine, but, at 
last, with sweet reluctant delay, syllabled out—‘ E-be- 
nezer El-lot, Sheffield!” Four respectable witnesses 
proved the plaintiffs case ; and, as eleven of the jurors 
were landowners, the defendant, I thought, if his defence 
was worth a straw, might have trusted it with thejury ; 
but the judge, without hearing one of the defendant's 
witnesses, nonsuited the wretched plaintiff. On a pre- 
vious occasion, I had found some difficulty in obtaining 
the money, (£1,) which is allowed towards the ex- 
penses of special jurors, the fellow who heid it insisting 
on paying only one half of it; but, on the occasion to 
which I now allude, the jurors (being landowners) had 
taken care to be paid beforehand; that is to say, the 
money had been given for distribution to one of their 
number; as tough-looking a slave-driver as can well be 
imagined. A steak cut out of the tenderest part of him, 
I suspect, would draw the teeth of the stoutest hand- 
loom weaver now in a state of vegetation. His eyes 
(they had the genuine landowner’s gunpowder expres- 
sion) seemed constantly liable to go off at half cock ; and 
if thou wilt suppose that his brain was made of iron 
wire, which had grown through the skull of him, and 
appeared outside in the shape of black pig's bristles, 
thou wilt have some idea of the thatch under which this 
savage dwelt; but it would require a Fielding to de- 
scribe the frown which he gave me, when I held out 
my hand for the money. ‘* What,” he seemed to say 
to himself, * shall a dandowner do an act of mere justice 
to one of his feeders without insulting him ?”’ The cash 
seemed to be fastened through his palm to the black 
wire in his heart and brain; but, at last, with a sob, or 
grunt, or growl, he paid it; and then, he, and his beg- 
garly brethren, set up a huge horse laugh, 1 whispered 
to my heart, as I sneaked out of Court, with my friend 
** Gospel Luke,’ a respectable attorney, ** We know 
what we are, but we know not what we may be,"’ “ Who 
would be a landowner’s tenant at will; or that tenant's 
sub-slave; or that sub-slave's son, tried in the land- 
owner's parlour for killing God's hares; or the land- 
owner's younger son, if unable to quarter himself on 
the public purse; or the landowner hunself, beggared if 
the publie refuse to pay the interest of his mortgage ?"’ 
Now there is no refusal like—* We cannot pay.” Oh, 
ye widows and orphans ! 

Throughout my long life, I have only met with one 
landowner, and never with a landowner’s underling—- 
no, not even a land-valuer—who did not talk as if he 
thought he had a right to trample on all who are not 
landowners. Forty years ago, gentlemen farmers, when 
flushed with the, not then unusual, grape, delighted to 
ride over towns-folk on the King’s highway. Now, the 
sons of those n farmers are literally slaves, viler 
than the Virginian negro ; and their masters ride rough- 
shod over them and us. © triumphs that won a food- 
tax, which is to end in revolution! national debts, 
then, are not public wealth ! taxation without represent- 
ation is not liberty! and inconvertible one pound notes, 
depreciated thirty per cent., (as Tony Lumpkin wane 
when he went to Paris after the war,) were never wo 
twenty silver shillings each ! My poor father (the rebel) 
was right, after all! and so they hunted him ont of 
society for his honesty and wisdom. 





| Some months ago—svon after the cotton princes (poor 
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devils!) had eondescended to see, for the first time, 
the precipice on which the landowners’ monopoly has 
their fortunes—“ sae far | sprauchled up the brae, 

dinnered with a’ merchant. My fellow-guest was a 
greenish-coloured young barrister, a sprig of the aris- 
tocracy, with a poetical sloped forehead, like a lean-to 
roof; and he talked (Lord help us!) of becoming a 
member of the British senate! “If” said he—the 
Corn- Laws having become a subject of conversation— 
‘if the Corn-Laws are to be repealed, an act must be 
passed to compel mortgagees to take two-and-a-half in- 
stead of five per cent. interest, or gentlemen will be 
ruined.” 

“ Agreed,” said I, “ provided that mortgagees, when 
they become law-makers, shall charge gentlemen ten per 
cent. interest instead of five.” 

“‘ That,” said he, ‘* would be spoliation.” " 

“Ah,” I replied, “ Tut is un honest fellow, but Tit 
is a rogue ; and yet Zit for Zt is fair.” 

Landed Idlers! if your monopoly has already cost 
the industrious more than all the Jand is worth, and if 
they who have been forced to pay for it take possession 
of it, what sort of a case for restitution will you bring 
into the Court of Chancery ? 

The sayings and doings in Parliament, during the 
late debates on the Corn-Laws, have not raised the land- 
owners in my estimation, As Sir Walter Scott once 
asked, with charming simplicity, ‘‘ What must be the 
condition of that country where the /ai/ is stolen ?”’ so, 
one of the honourable gentlemen asked, ‘* What was to 
become of Property, if landowners were to be prevented 
by the Ballot and Free Trade from paying the interest 
of their mortgages ?’’ By property, then, these landed 
worthies mean the right to bribe, rob, and starve others. 

The most applauded of their speeches was made by 
Winchelsea’s son, Maidstone, who declared—* That, 
in seeking Free Trade, the manufacturers wanted a 

slice from the landowners’ capital.’* The poor youth is 
not aware, that if the landowners cannot live without 
Corn-Laws, they hare no capital. 

But the wisest of their sayings was uttered by a Duke 
Richmond,” who said, “ ‘That if he thought the Corn- 
Laws would be repealed, he would sell his land, and 
emigrate.”” Beautiful! If their intention were to sell 
their land and emigrate, we could understand them; but 
it will be with their heirs, *‘as when a hunvgry man 
dreameth, and behold he eateth, but he awakencth, and 
his soul is empty.” 

Can the present state of things last ? Can the eatas- 
trophe to which it points be prevented? ‘ Yes,” say the 
Chartists, (and let our oppressors remember that Chart- 
ism is the child of their misrule,) ‘** Yes, Universal 
Suffrage would prevent it.” But can the Chartists 
obtain universal suffrage ? If they cannot, it will not 
be the fault of ourtyrants. ‘The lords and squires have 
become Jacobins. About six years ago, they established, 
in our large towns, newspapers, called Radical, the 
editors of which—men with loud voices, brazen faces, 
and big bread-baskets—were commanded to prevent the 
People from seeing the Corn-Laws; so they placed 
before the eyes of the half-informed multitude the 
Elective Franchise, and, not in their newspapers only, 
but at public meetings, bade them demand Universal 
Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, Pail Members, and the 
Ballot. Well, and do not the People see the Corn- 
Laws? They feel them. Have the Aristocracy, then, 
qe their end ? Yes, as Sampson gained his, when 

é brought the temple down. Ignorant that true opi- 
nions never recede, they have taught millions to demand 
the franchise, whose children might never have thought 





Pes Six months after the date of this artic le, his Grace of 
Richmond is reported to have said in Parliament, * That 
the manufacturers ought not to forget the progress they 
have made under the protection of the Corn Laws.” How 
his Grace would and stare if addressed thus by a 
parasite whom he had been forced to maintain—* Duke, 

& beggar you would have been had I not compelled 
you to keep me!” Yet ench is the exact meaning of the 
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of it. This is an untoward event, both for the arists. 
cracy and their victims, unless the former mean ty com. 
mit suicide. Two years ago, I did not venture to 
that, in my time, the People generally would even 
think of obtaining the franchise. Now, thank God and 
the Tories! they resolutely demand it ; but, alas! while 
they are demanding it, our trade is departing to other 
shores. Are you aware, Parson Justice! that 
food-monopoly threatens to stop the steam-engine itself 
You may put down by force the mob that wi// riot ; but 
what is to suppress the mob that must? When, in 
France, the spade was broken; when the hammer was 
silenced, and the saw palsied ; when French mo 
everywhere, were in the streets, erying “ Bread! 
bread !** and there was no bread; when woman had 
changed her nature, and said to her husband “ Com. 
and fight,’ instead of saying “‘ Stay at home !” did 
Universal Suffrage prevent the horrors of famine ? No! 
“the Constitution would not march !’’* but Anarchy 
and Murder marched through every hamlet and ey 
city, and every lane and street of every hamlet and city 
in the empire. What, then, is to be done? The mid. 
dle classes could, if they were wise, prescribe a palliative 
for the national disorder ; but a guard of armed house- 
holders supposes certain preliminaries. Perhaps the 
affrighted authors of a great political blunder will try to 
retard its consequences by coercing the People. Let 
them beware lest their force be wanted everywhere, and 
found nowhere ; above all, let them beware how they 
compel the unanimous masses to use tactics which could 
not fail to give victory to the greatest number. At pre- 
sent, they are safe; for the mere working men of Eng. 
land and Scotland are not the greatest number, But 
“the affair cries haste!” and, I think, it would cost 
less time to repeal the food-monopoly than to educate 
and enfranchize the miilions, and less still to obtain a 
separate legislature for manufactures and trade. It is 
quite possible, and would not be found difficult, for the 
districts of London, Bristol, Birmingham, Leicester, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, to form a second Hanseatie 
League ; and, in spite of the palaced paupers, exchange 
their goods for foreign food. This league established, 
the mortgagees of the monopolists would be glad te pay 
us, towards the cost of their food-tax, say forty per 
cent., for the privilege of selling their produce in our 
markets, And to this, or something like it, we must 
come at last; for no fully-peopled country can long 
maintain its independence, unless it untax its commer- 
cial capital, labour, and skill. The selfishness of the 
landowners can only anticipate an event ordained of 
God. If it were not just that land, (God’s second gift 
to all,) should, when usurped by a few, pay the taxes 
of all, the time is rapidly approaching when, in this 
country, it must pay them ; and, if the landowners wish 
to postpone that time, they will immediately abolish the 
fuod-tax. They have already foreed thinking men to 
inquire whether the State ought not to be sole Jand- 
owner 2 and J don’t like such inquiries; for I am myself 
a landowner. They may, if they please, jeopardize 
their own lives, and the possession of that property whieh 
they still call theirs; but what right have they to em 
danger my life or property? 1 have done nothing 
worthy of death or confiscation; and my property is 
of my own earning—“ a stake, not stolen from the pub- 
lie hedge, but planted there.” Nor are their children 
criminal, Surely, then, if nothing but confusion ean 
come of barbarism in the midst of civilisation, when 
such barbarism is the ruling power; and if the wide 
spread demoralization, which threatens to break the 
social compact, is an effect of that ignorant 

in high places which has declared, by act of Parlia- 
ment, *‘ that Rascality alone shall thrive,” surely they, 
whose possessions cannot be hidden, will no longer Uae 
dermine the foundations of property, but haste to ae 
wisely, ‘‘ ere their ruin come as one that tra 

their want as an armed man.” 


—" 








_——_—- 


* See Thomas Carlyle’s “ History of the French Reve 


lution,” 
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OUR LOCAL RELIGIONS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 


In nothing does freedom of opinion shew it- 
self more strungly in England than in the great 
variety of its sects. Spite of our great and 


mighty Church Establishment, with its immense | 


revenues, maintained to teach all good subjects 
the right way to heaven, we, pig-headed Eng- 
lishmen, persist in going as many different ways 
as there are highroads diverging out of London, 
though we are forced to pay at the clerical toll 
bars in the shape of tithes and church-rates. 
Spite of all our learned colleges, richly endowed 
to make efficient guides along “ the one and only | 
true road,” no guides are found able to keep us 
on it. We admit—as the farmer did at his parish 
vestry, when he recommended to pull the church | 
down and mend the roads with it, because nobody | 
went to church, and everybody went along the | 
reads, though these were dreadfully bad ; and, 
therefore, the church would then be really of | 
very great use ; and, having thus mended their 
ways, to set up the parson as a guide-post, seeing 
that he had long displayed all the qualifications 
ofa guide-post, continually pointing out the way, 
but not moving a foot himself—lI say, we admit 
that the clergy are good guide-posts ; yet we 
persist in setting up all sorts of unorthodox posts | 
and stones of our own. Spite of all the learned 
and grave bishops, elevated to the House of | 
Peers ; made both lords spiritual and temporal— | 
both “Fathers in God” and lawgivers in the 
Upper House; appointed to watch and ward over 
the great national machine of religion; we set 
their counsels and their power at defiance. We 
mock at the Church, laugh at the pitiful faces of 
churchwardens, when asking for church-rates, | 
and, pointing to the broken windows, and rue- 
ful dilapidations of their ancient fabric, go and 
erect all sorts of tabernacles and conventicles for 
the dissemination of all sorts of heretical doc- 
trines. What is to be done with this whim- 
tial and stiff-necked nation? If this great na- 
tional machinery does not effect its purpose— 
does not do its work nationally—why is it not 
made to do it? If it is created and enriched to 
teach us Christianity, and we will not be taught 
by it, why is its machinery not inspected, and 
reconstructed on a more effective principle ? 
bei are not new and sufficient powers added ? | 
ur fathers were—and that within the memory of | 
men—contented to convey their goods from town | 
to town on pack-horses. Narrow roads, which | 
barely admitted a string of these beasts, bur- | 
‘ned with the needs of many towns, ran | 
*n, over hill and dale, and often were found | 
vorn deep between steep banks by the persever- | 


a ~ 


a 





8 traffic of ages, and overhung by trees which 
*pontaneously sprung and grown over them, | 
But the. 


ering them cool and pleasant. 
0. LEXIX,— vor, vil. 


affairs of our worthy ancestors became sensibly 
on the increase. The string of pack-horses, slowly 
progressing over the wolds and through the 
forests, were found not equal to the demands of 
commercial exchange and speed ; and they set 
their wits to work, and lo! Pickford’s and 
Pettifor’s waggons, and others, their cantem- 
poraries, appeared, piled up in ponderous state- 
liness, and drawn by horses in bulk next to 
elephants. For their convenience, the old roads 
were 300n deserted as tov narrow, or were filled 
up as too slumberous/y profound, New roade, 
of an airy width, were laid down, and M’Adam 
paved them with his magic cubes. But this was 
not all. Long before M’'Adam shewed himself, 
with his necromantic hammer and pebble-gauge 
in his hand, and coaches came galloping after 
him at ten miles speed per hour, loaded with 
eager and still impatient negotiants, roads of 
granite, or of limestone, however smooth, or 
however wide, or however covered with waggons, 
coaches, mails, horseman, and the infinite variety 
of carriages of pleasure, travel, and parade, which 
now appeared on them, were found too few ; and 
canals were cut; locks—wonderful things in 
those days—were invented; and heavy boats 
and light barges hastened to convey their 
freizhts of living things, and things for the liv- 
ing—market goods and market people—to the 
places where they were wanted, or where they 
wanted to be. Well done, Englishmen! Things 
were come to a pretty good pass, it was thought. 
People said, wondering, to one another—If our 
grandfathers could but rise from their graves 
and see all this, how they would stare. 

But it was soon found that the population and 
the needs of the country had outgrown even 
these accommodations, There was a cry for 
moreconveyance and more speed. Some talked of 
balloons, some of velocipedes, and some of perpetual 
motion. The old and the orthodox said—*“ Let 
wellbe. Things move fastenough. There is no 
rest, no repose, no steadiness in this generation 
—all is hurry, hurry, hurry. It is perfeetly dis- 
tracting !” ‘They even looked back to the old 
hollow roads and strings of pack-horses with 
affectionate yearnings. Nevertheless, a set of 


| pig-headed fellows were busy with their brains ; 


and began to utter strange speeches about the 
powers of steam. It was a thing which was to 
work our mines and mills, impell our ships, and 


| convey us, with the velocity of a comet, from 


one place to another, Old men, and wise men 
too, laughed at the folly of such Quixotic 


vapourings ; yet, spite of their laughter, there 
were heard great hammerings, and fil and 
fizzings, in the workshops of Watt and Bolton ; 
and presently that mighty emt: mus 
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—was seen pulling up buckets of water and heaps 
of ore out of the earth, and turning a thousand 
spindles in our factories. It has become loco- 
motive, has mounted the roads and the ships 
prepared for it, and is now flying from town to 
town, and country to country, with us and our 
concerns, in a manner so wonderful, that we 
shall soon, probably, find ourselves past wonder- 
ing at anything. Do we not ride at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, and grumble at such a 
snail’s pace ; step over to America in ten days, 
and think it about five too long ; and hear news 
from the East Indies in little more than a 
month? Well done, Englishmen! As our fathers 
said, so say we—that is pretty well for another 
fit ! 

But, in the meantime, how is the machinery 
of the Church going on? Are we getting on at 
the same rate there? Have we introduced any 
new machinery in that quarter? Have we any 
steam there? Have the old clerical coachmen 
quitted the dusty roads, and mounted their 
vehicles with all their passengers, bag and bag- 
gage, on the rapid cheminsde fer? Nota bitof 
it. Brother State has set up his waggon on 
account of more business—nay, he has even 
sported a clumsy waggonish sort of a coach, for 
the conveyance of passengers, and named it 
Rerorm Bit ; a coach ingeniously constructed, 
to appear moving while it actually stands still ; 
its wheels spinning round with a sleepy sort of a 
motion, and its heavy horses prancing, though 
they never get a step forwards ; its passengers 
getting out just where they got in, with the 
agreeable fancy in their heads that they have ac- 
tually been travelling, though they cannot, for 
their lives, tell whither ; but, the principle of the 
vehicle being to make them all vastly pleased 
with themselves, they are continually getting 
into it to have a good long gossip, and then come 
out smiling at everybody, and wondering that 
nobody smiles at them. Brother State has made 
this advance, though he hates steam; and, 
when an engine goes fizzing past, he stands at 
his horses’ head, and wonders that he can hold 
them—they are so frightened ; but as for sister 
Church, she absolutely sticks to the old narrow 
road and the pack-horse conveyance. She posi- 
tively will neither take the waggon-step nor go 
to any town but what she has gone to for ages, 
unless she may have pack-horses and a pack- 
horse road. Nay, she will have neither new 
ways nor new wares, though a thousand fresh 
localities have sprung up, with wants of many a 
new species ; and so she sees steam and coach 
going before her to the large towns, and all 
manner of licensed hawkers supplying the country 
and the obscure places. In other words, to step 
out of our allegory, religion and dissent have 
become very much acquainted, and education 
and observation go on making converts, while 
ministers talk of reforming the Church, and the 
aca sit up aloft watching lest they should do 
t. 

To the sluggish intractibility of the Church we 
are indebted for a wonderful developement of 


the variety of English character. It is out of 
this that our host of sects has sprung, and that 
men and women, who would have been loiterers 
have become active and influential, and some of 
them very curious, preachers. The Church of 
England looks daggers at us for this, and Says 
—‘* See what your non-conformity has come to; 
see what endless sects and endless dogmas 
have grown out of leaving Church and listening 
to out-of-door preaching ; see what nonsense 
and fallacies, what dreamers and fanatics, dissent 
has generated.” But old Mother Church puts 
forth her arm from beneath her scarlet cloak, 
and, twitching her daughter of England’s mantle, 
says—‘* But who began it?” 

That is a poser to Church of England; yet, 
for ourselves, we thank her heartily that she did 
begin it. Out of that act has sprung the in. 
calculable blessings of freedom of opinion, and 
out of freedom of opinion, freedom civil and reli- 
gious—freedom of the press——freedom of the 
hearth, of the heart, and of the mind. True, 
great have been the bickerings and contentions 
that have accompanied the progress of freedom ; 
but what is the proportion of the evil to the 
good? It is from the spirit of rivalry, as much 
as the spirit of Godly zeal, that knowledge has 
grown. Had we been all of one mind, all of 
one opinion on the whole meaning of the Sacred 
text, it is more than probable that our religious 
zeal would have grown very tame, and the 
activity of our nature have expended itself on 
other objects and studies. 

But our present purpose is not to calculate 
the immense good which has streamed from reli- 
gious contention, like a beautiful river from a 
troubled source, but to trace a few of the singu- 
lar forms which dissent has assumed, and the 
singular characters which have risen up in odd 
corners of this country—the apostles of a county, 
a village, or a field. Church of England will 
smile again and whisper to herself or, perhaps, 
to her mother, with whom she has of late shewn 
wonderful symptoms of reconciliation— See 
there, again, the ridiculous fruits of allowing such 
latitude of preaching.” What, then, if many 
of my cabbages are inclined to run to flower in- 
steadjof to heart, shall I refuse thereafter and 
for ever to have none but an Established cabbage?” 
The varieties of our religious sects, and their 
sections, are certainly very numerous, and some 
of them our readers have probably never heard 
of; but, then, neither Mother Church nor her 
daughter of England are any freer from them 
than any of their descendants. Every one knows 
what sects of monks and friars—what conflicting 
factions and swarming heretics Mother Church 
has been plagued with. In the Church of Eng- 
land, we have the High Church and Low Church 
parties—what may be called the sleepy oF 
different party—and the growing Oxford or 
Popish party. The Independents, we believe, 
are too independent to break up into parties, 
but each congregation is a church. The Uni- 
tarians have five or six shades, The Baptists 
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Calvinistic or Whitfieldite, Old or Wesleyan, 
New or Kilhamite, Primitive or Ranters, War- 
renite, Bryonite, and Thornite. The Quakers 
are Orthodox, Evangelical, and Hicksite ; and 
then there are Southcottians, Irvingites, Swe- 
denborgians, and a number of other sects of 
partial prevalence or obscure tenets. These are 
the more known or obvious sects ; but you can 
scarcely go into any part of England but you 
find a sect peculiar to it. 

I have, in different and very distant parts of 
the country, met a worthy old man—a wander- 
ing preacher—a sort of self-constituted, self- 
sent, solitary missionary. He had no settled 
audience, and belonged to no society ; he ap- 
peared to be a man of profound piety, and of the 
most Nathaniel-like simplicity of mind. On 
whatever subject any one entered into conversa- 
tion with him, he invariably led the discourse to 
the importance of religion. I have been sur- 
prised, and even startled, on moving from one 
part of the country to another, immediately in 
my walks to meet this old man. When I ques- 
sioned him as to his object there, it was “‘ to seek 
souls ;’ and, as to his source of support, his in- 
variable reply was, that he “ lived by faith.” 
I observed, however, that his faith led him to 
good houses, and that the child-like old man 
had, in fact, many homes in the mansions of the 
religious rich throughout the kingdom, where he 
was held in esteem and reverence such as, no 
doubt, followed the prophets of old. I have 
heard that this Israelite, indeed, has now been 
dead some years. 

In one of those strolls which I have always 
loved to take, into different and little-frequented 
parts of these kingdoms, I also fell in witha 
venerable old man, dressed in black, with very 
white hair, and of a mild, somewhat melancholy 
and intelligent, look. It was a beautiful scene, 
in a wood, and on the banks of a noble river. I 
accosted the old gentleman with a remark on 
the delightfulness of the time and place; and 
he replied to my observation, with a warmth and 
ina tone which strongly affected me. I soon 
found that he was as enthusiastic a lover of na- 
ture as myself; that he had seen many of the 
finest portions of the kingdom, and had wandered 
through them with Milton or Shakspeare, Her- 
bert or Quarles, in his hand. He was one of 
those who, reading with his own eyes and heart, 
aed not through the spectacles of critics, had not 
beentaught todespise the last old poet ; nortotreat 
his rich though quaint versification, and his many 
manly and noble thoughts, as the conceits and 
thymes of a poetaster. His reverence for the 
great names of our literature, and the just ap- 
Preciation of their works, won upon me greatly. 

invited him to continue his walk ; and, so well 
vas I pleased with him, to visit me at my rustic 
odgment. From that day, for some weeks, we 

y walked together. I more and more con- 
templated, with admiration and esteem, the 
wledge, the fine taste, the generous senti- 
ments, the profound love of nature which seemed 
fill the whole being of that old man. But 
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who and whence was he? He said not a 
word upon that subject, and I did not, there- 
fore, feel freedom to inquire. He might 
have secret griefs which such a query might 
awake. I respect too much the wounded 
heart of humanity carelessly to probe it ; and 
especially the heart of a solitary being, who, in 
the downward stage of life, may, perchance, be 
the stripped and scathed remnant of a once en- 
deared family. He stood before me alone. He 
entered into reminiscences, but they were re- 
miniscences connected with no near ties; but 
had such ties now existed, he would, in some 
hour of frank enthusiasm, have said so. He did 
not say it, and it was, therefore, sufficiently ob- 
vious that he had a history which he left down 
in the depths of his heart, beyond the vision of 
all but that heart itself. And yet, whatever 
were the inward memories of this venerable old 
man, there was a buoyancy and youthfulness of 
feeling about him which amply manifested that 
they had not quenched the love and enjoyment 
of life in him. On different days we took, dur- 
ing a most beautiful spring, strolls of many miles, 
into distant dales and villages, and on the wild 
brown moors. Now we sate by a moorland 
stream, talking of many absorbing things in the 
history of the poetry and the religion of our 
country ; and I could plainly see that my ancient 
friend had in him the spirit of an old Covenant- 
er ; and that, had he lived in the days of contest 
between the church of kings and the church of 
God, he would have gone to the field or the stake 
for his faith as triumphantly as any martyr of 
those times. Now we entered a village ale-house, 
and eat our simple luncheon ; and now we stood 
insome hamlet lane, or by its mossy well, with 
a group of children about us, amongst whom not 
a child appeared more child-like or delighted 
than the old man. Nay, as we came back from 
a fifteen or twenty miles stroll, he would leap 
over a stile with the activity of a boy, or run up 
to a wilding bush, covered with its beautiful 
pink bloom, and, breaking off a branch, hold it 
up in admiration, and declare that it appeared 
almost sinful for an old man like him to enjoy 
himself so keenly. I know not when I more 
deeply felt the happiness and the holiness of 
existence, the wealth of intellect, and the bless- 
ing of our fancies, sympathies, and affections, than 
I used to do as this singular stranger sate with 
me on the turf seat at the vine-covered end of 
the old cottage, which then made my temporary 
residence, on the serene evenings of that season, 
over our rustic tea-table, and with the spicy 
breath of the wall-flowers of that little garden 
breathing around us, and held earnest conversa- 
tions on many a subject of intellectual and moral 
speculation which then deeply interested me. 
In some of these evening hours he, at length, 
gave me glimpses into his past existence. Things 
more strange and melancholy than | could ever 
have suspected had passed over him, and only 
the more interested me in him. 

Such had been our acquaintance for some 
months, when, one evening, happening to be in 
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the neighbouring town, and passing through a 
densely-populated part of it, I saw a number of 
people crowding into a chapel. With my usual 
curiosity in all that relates to the life, habits, 
and opinions of the mass of my fellow-men, I 
entered, and was no little surprised to behold my 
ancient friend in the pulpit. As I believed he 
had not observed me enter, and I was desirous 
to hear my worthy friend, thus most unex- 
pectedly found in this situation, without at- 
tracting his notice, ] therefore seated myself 
in the shade of a pillar, and awaited the ser- 
mon. My surprise, a3 I listened to it, was 
excessive, on more accounts than one. I was 
surprised at the intense, fervid, and picturesque 
blaze of eloquence which breathed forth from 
the preacher, seeming to light up the whole 
place, and fill it with an unearthly and cloudy 
tire. I was more astonished by the singularity 
and wildness of the sentiments uttered. 1 looked 
again and again at the rapt and extatic preacher. 
His frame seemed to expand, and to be buoyed 
up, by his glowing enthusiasm, above the very 
height of humanity. His hair, white as snow, 
seemed a pale glory burning round his head, 
and his countenance warm with the expression 
of his entranced spirit, was molten into the 
visage of a pleading seraph, who saw the terrors 
of the Divinity revealed before him, and felt 
only that they for whom he wrestled were around 
him. T'hey hung upon that awful and unearthly 
countenance, with an intensity which, in beings 
at the very bar of eternal judgment, hanging on 
the advocacy of an angel, could scarcely have 
been exceeded ; and when he ceased, and sat 
down, a sigh, as from every heart at once, went 
through the place, which marked the fall of 
their rapt imaginations from the high region 
whither his words and expressive features had 
raised them, to the dimness and reality of earth. 
1 could scarcely persuade myself that this was 
my late friend of the woods and fields, and of 
the evening discourse, so calm and dispassionate, 
over our little tea-table. 

I escaped cautiously with the crowd, and 
eagerly interrogated a man who passed out near 
me who was the preacher. He looked at me 
with an air of surprise ; but seeing me a stranger, 
he said he thought I could not have been in 
those parts long, or I should have known Mr 
—-—. I then learned that my venerable ac- 
quaintance was one whose name was known far 
and wide ; known for the strange and fascinating 
power of his pulpit eloquence, and for the pecu- 
liarity of his religious views. The singularity of 
those notions, alone, had prevented his becoming 
one of the most popular religious orators of his 
time. They had been the source of perpetual 
troubles and persecutions to him. They had 
estranged from him the most zealous of his 
friends, from time to time ; yet they were such 
only as he would lay down at the threshold of 
Divine judgment ; and still, wherever he went, 
although they were a root of bitterness to him 
in private, he found in public a crowd of eager 
aud enthusiastic hearers, who hupg on his words 











as if they came at once warm from the inner 
courts of heaven. 

The sense of this discovery, and of the whole 
strange scene of the last evening, hung power. 
fully upon me through the following day. 1 sat on 
the bench of my cottage window, with a book in 
my hand, the greater part of it, but my thoughts 
continually reverted to the image of the preacher 
in the midst of his audience ; when, at evening 
in walked the old man with his usual quiet 
smile, and, shaking me affectionately by the 


{ - . . 
; hand, sat down in a wooden chair opposite me, 


I looked again and again, but in vain, to recog. 
nise the floating figure and exalted countenance 
of the evening. ‘The old man took up my book, 
and began to read. A sudden impulse seized 
me, which I have never ceased tu regret. I did 
not wish abruptly to tell the old man that I had 
seen him in the pulpit, but I longed to discuss 
with him the grounds of his peculiar views, and 
said — 

‘What think you, my friend, of the actual 
future destiny of the * 

I made the question include his peculiar doc- 
trine. He laid down the volume with a remark. 
able quickness of action. He looked at me, for 
a moment, with a look, humbled but not con. 
fused, such as I had never seen in him before, 
and in a low voice, said— 

“ You were then at my chapel, last night ?” 

“ T was,” I replied. 

« T am sorry—lL am sorry,” he said, rising, with 
a sigh. ‘“ It has been a pleasant time, but it is 
ended. Good-bye, my dear young friend, and 
may God bless you.” 

He turned silently but quickly away. 

“Stop!” I cried, “Stop!” but he heard or 
heeded not. I ran to the gate to lay hold on him, 
and assure him that his sentiments would not 
alter my regard for him, but I observed him al- 
ready hastening down the lane at such a speed, 
that I judged it were rude and useless at that 
moment to pursue. I went down that day to 
his lodging, to assure him of my sentiments to- 
wards him, but door and windows were closed, 
and if he were in, he would not hear me. Early 
next morning, a little ragged boy brought me a 
note, saying, a gentleman in the lane had given 
it to him. 

It simply said— 

“ Dear young friend—Good-bye. You wonder 
at my abruptnees ; but my religion has always 
been fatal to my friendship. You will say it 
would not with you; so has many another 
assured me; but I am too well schoolled by 
bitter experience. I have had a call to 4 
distant place. No one knows of it, and I trust 
the name to none. The pleasure of your society 
has detained me, or I had obeyed the call 8 
month ago. May we meet in heaven !—C, M. 

He was actually gone, and no one knew whi- 
ther. Time had passed over, and I had long 
imagined this strange and strangely gifted being 
in his grave, when in a wild part of the kingdom, 
the other day, I accidently stumbled upon bis 
retreat, and found him in the pulpit with the 
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same rapt aspect, uttering a harangue as excit- 
ing, and surrounded by an audience as eagerly 
devouring his words. 

I have been much struck, as every stranger 
must be, who traverses that singular country, 
with the religious people of Cornwall. John 
Wesley laboured long and zealously amongst its 
swarming, and then half wild, population. He 
was very rudely treated by them on many occa- 
sions ; but, at length, he succeeded in gaining an 
ascendency over them, and civilized and Chris- 
tianized a vast number of them. Nothing is more 
striking in that populous county of mines than 
the still abounding number of Methodists. 
Where there is no church there is sure to be a 
Methodist chapel; and if there be a church, there 
isa chapel twice as big. If you chance to be 
crossing one of their gray moors in an evening, 
amongst the cottages so numerously scattered 
over them, you are continually coming to one in 
which a prayer meeting is holding; and it is 
curious tov pause and peep in at the little window, 
and see the hut so jammed full of people, that it 
seems ready to burst. There is the fire, and the 
old dresser, and shelves, with its rows of plates, 
shining in the fire-light; and all the rest is one 
mass of bowed heads; while some one of the 
group is pouring forth a most zealous supplica- 
tion, responded to by exclamations and groans as 
zealous. On most occasions, you may hear lan- 
guage,and metaphoricillustrations, which nothing 
but the mother-wit and pure growth of the district 
and people could give birth to. 

“Brother,” exclaimed one of those rude miners, 
as I stopped a moment in passing such a hut, 
“ Brother, how excellent athing is prayer! How 
often have we kneeled down with hearts as hard 
as the bricks under our knees, and spirits as dry 
as the dust in the chinks between them, and 
presently we have risen up half way in the 
Lord |” 

I was lying, one Sunday, on the top of an old 
stone wall near Boscastle, protecting myself from 
the sun, partly with my umbrella, and partly by 
the shade of a small tree—which, by a rare chance, 
happened to be growing on that treeless coast— 
when two young men passed me, and gave me a 
passing salutation. 1 looked at them, and made 
myself certain that they were Ranters, or Primi- 
tive Methodists, as they are called in the mid- 
land counties, They had on blue coats, without 
collars, and broad-brimmed hats, having a cer- 
tain resemblance to the Quaker costume, but yet 
hever to be mistaken for the Quaker costume. 
As the female Methodist dresses much like a 
female Friend, yet, by a knowing eye, can never 
be confounded with the female Friend—the col- 
ours and material of her dress, as well as some 
particular cross-plaits on the crown of the bon- 
het, betraying the difference. 

Wishing to learn something of the numbers of 
the Primitive Methodists down there, I quickly 
kot up and followed them. I soon found that 
they were Methodists, and going to preach in 
‘wo villages not far off; but when I asked them 
ifthey were Primitive Methodists, they said— 
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‘ Primitive Methodists, zur; what are Primi- 
tive Methodists ?” 

‘¢ Oh, Ranters I mean—we call them Ranters.” 

‘‘ Ranters, zur ; what are Ranters?’ 

“ What, don’t you know what Ranters are ?” 

«© No, zur.” 

‘« Then, what do you call yourselves ?” 

‘“‘ Oh, we are Bryanites, zur.” 

‘‘And what are Bryanites? In what do you 
differ from the Wesleyan Methodists?” 

“Oh, we don’t differ at all, zur; we are all 
one, zur,” 

“Then, why do you differ ?” 

“Why, Mr Bryan didn’t exactly agree with 
the Conference, and so he left the old connexion ; 
and su we followed Mr Bryan.” 

A little farther on, I saw a great number of 
people pouring out of a chapel; and I stopped, 
and, addressing a little knot of them, s:id— 

‘‘ Well, I suppose you are Bryanites.” 

“No, zur, we are Thurnites.’’—(Thornites, ) 

« Oh, and, pray, what are Thornites ? In what 
do you differ from the Bryanites ?” 

“Oh, we don’t differ at all, zur, we are all one, 
zur.” 

Then I again asked, “ Why do you differ?” 

“Oh, Mr Thurn left Mr Bryan, and so we 
followed Mr Thurn.” 

“ Really! that was it! I suppose you read 
your Bible.” 

“ Yes, zur; Oh! yes, zur.” 

“Well, there is one text which I wonder you 
have not happened to meet with.” 

‘““ What is that, zur?” 

‘* Why, ‘some are for Paul, and some Apullos, 
and some for Cephas, but I am for Jesus Christ. 
You seem to be following after your preachers 
and not after principles.” 

“ Oh, very good, zur—all very good, zur.” 

And so I left these very acquiescing Thorn. 
ites, wondering what John Wesley would have 
made of them. 

If the fame of Bryanites and Thornites has 
not reached many of my more northern readers, 
possibly that of Mulockites may. Lord Byron 
tells us, in his journal, that a certain Mr Mulock 
had called on him at Pisa, and “ endeavoured to 
convert him to some new kind of Christianity.” 
This Mr Thomas Mulock is, or was, a gentleman 
of good family and education, who wrote poetry 
of no mean order, and had lectured on English 
literature in most of the capitals of Europe. In 
Paris, he had ventured to speak so plainly his 
vpinion of Bonaparte’s character and career, that 
some officers who had served under him, sent the 
lecturer word, that if he repeated such senti- 
ments they would feel obliged to call him to ac- 
count. On receiving this message, he again re- 
peated the lecture verbatim, read the letter, and 
treated it as a threat of assassination. The man 
had evidently no lack of nerve, and, had his reli- 
gious creed been as passable as it was boldly 
maintained, his “new kind of Christianity” 
might have become popular. As it was, he at 
one time fixed on the densely-populated Staffurd- 
shire Potteries as the theatre of his religious 
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campaign; and there he, for a season, made a 
great noise. We were told much of this extra- 
ordinary man, and, accordingly, we went to hear 
him. The scene was such as only could be met 
with in England or America, 

The place of worship was a large upper room 
ina china factory. It was such a room as the 
people of that district can only have a familiar 
idea of—a room perhaps thirty or forty yards 
long, ten or a dozen wide, and of proportionate 
height. Its walls were bare and whitewashed. 
In this great naked room, about half way from 
each end, and near the wall, between two win- 
dows, stood the apostle of this “ new kind of 
Christianity,” at what served him at once for 
reading-desk and book-case. This was no other 
than a three-legged, round, deal table, such as 
you see in common public houses ; and upon this 
a large deal box, with a bit of green baize laid 
on it. In this box was kept his hymn-book and 
his candles. About twenty people formed his 
audience, ten at least of whom were ladies of 
known wealth and of elegant appearance ; the 
rest were potters in their working clothes, with 
their wives and children. This curious congre- 
gation were seated on benches, made of planks, 
supported on piles of bricks; and the chande- 
liers, which lighted the room, were of an equally 
original and ornate description. They consisted 
of two laths each, nailed crosswise, suspended 
from the ceiling by a piece of string, and having 
three nails driven in near each end of the laths, 
to fourm sockets for the candles. In the midst of 
this great room, thus singularly furnished, stood 
‘Thomas Mulock, at his unique reading-desk. He 
was a young man of gentlemanly and even hand- 
some person, of about the middle size ; he was 
clad in a blue dress-coat, with gilt buttons, a 
buff kerseymere waistcoat, which at that period 
was much worn, and white trousers; his linen 
was beautifully fine and clean, his hands adorned 
with rings, and delicately formed; and, alto- 
gether, he irresistably reminded you of Coleridge, 


that he “might not have a rag of the woman of 
Babylon on him,” 

The discourse of Mr Mulock was a most ram- 
bling harangue of the rankest Antinomianism. 
He plainly informed you he was the man, and 
that wisdom would die with him. According to 
him, all the world was lying in wickedness, and 
Thomas Mulock alone was called out of his sins: 
all the world was lying in ignorance, and light 
from heaven had fallen only on his head. You 
were led almost to believe that, since the days of 
the apostles, nobody had ever got a glimpse of the 
true faith till it was revealed to Thomas Mulock, 
It was certain that nobody, at that time, knew 
what real Christianity was but himself. He as- 
sured us that all the preachers—the Christian 
world (so called) all over—were preaching what 
they did not understand ; and all the missionaries, 
to every region of the globe, were running before 
they were sent, and on a business which they 
knew nothing about. The only honest man that 
he heard preach was the clergyman of Stoke— 
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where he was then preaching, who candidly con. 
fessed that “he knew not God.” 

Mr Mulock did not inform us why Christianity, 
after having once been delivered to the saints, was 
again made a sealed and unintelligible book for xo 
many ages until the coming of this blue-coated 
prophet ; and why he alone who could comorehend 
its mysteries,was thus to be found preaching to 
about a score persons, whilst so many ignorant 
pretenders were running to and fro on the earth, 
and deluding so many millions with false intelli. 
gence ; but he was exceedingly personal in his 


| remarks on the steward of some nobleman in the 


neighbourhood, to whom he had offered “ his new 
kind of Christianity,” and who had proved as in- 
tractable as Lord Byron. 

When he had concluded his discourse, a work. 
ing potter, a very tall man, in his long white 
apron, knelt down, and prayed that our hearts 
might be changed ; that our old hearts might be 
taken away, and new hearts given us. But the 
poor fellow, notwithstanding he had been in his 
prayer full of thankfulness to God that such a 
‘burning and shining light’ as Thomas Mu- 
lock had been sent amongst them, had no sooner 
resumed his seat, than up got “ the burning and 
shining light,” and gave the poor man a most 
severe castigation “ with the rod of his mouth.” 
He expressed his unfeigned astonishment at the 
blindness of the human understanding, and the 
stupidity of the human heart. He declared that 
never was there a more striking instance of the 
utter uselessness of preaching ; and that all ex- 
ertions were vain till it pleased the Almighty to 
send his grace into the soul; for here had he 
been, for a long period, teaching and explaining 
the real nature of the Christian religion, and 
now he had heard a prayer put up that our hearts 
might be changed. Had he not told them a 
hundred times that our hearts never could be 


changed; that our old hearts never could be 


taken away. <A new heart might be given us, 


but the old heart, the old Adam’s heart, would 





when he also preached in a similar costume, | still remain within us, and be perpetually en- 


deavouring to corrupt the new heart.” The 
poor potter looked down in humiliation at this 
reproof, and the ladies wept bitter tears over 
such an awful instance of human obfuscation of 
mind, 

Mr Mulock, we believe, grew to be greatly 
admired in that neighbourhood. Married richly 
—probably to one of the weeping ladies ; had a 
handsome chapel built for him: but we have 
since heard something of his acquiring a number 
of disciples at Oxford, and of a riot there, occa- 
sioned by him or his disciples preaching up a com- 
monality ef wives, or some such nonsense ; of 
their being pursued to the outskirts of the town, 
and some of them in danger of their lives, from 
being thrown over the bridge into the river. 
We have also heard a rumour of this teacher of 
a ‘new kind of Christianity” becoming an inmate 
of one of those strongholds—those asylums for 
genius of the wild school—towards which his 
character of mind, we thought, pretty plainly 
pointed, when we heard him. 
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Some years ago, I had an old man in my em- 
ploy who was a perfect specimen of the pictur- 
esque both in mind and person. He was tall, 
jean, and bony. He had been, the greater part 
of his life, a Quaker; and, to’ the day of his 
death, he wore the Quaker costume in its most 

rfect primevality—his broad hat, half cock 
and half slouch; his drab coat, of an ample 
length and breadth of skirts; his drab waistcoat, 
with flaps of such liberal dimensions, that they 
aforded room for pockets as large as those in 
most men’s coats ; his drab breeches, fastened at 
the knees with buckles; his neat gray worsted 
stockings ; and capacious shoes, clasped with 
large steel buckles, At one time, he had been 
baker at Ackworth School ; at another, coach- 
man to a very quaint and eccentric Friend ; 
and, in the course of his life, he had picked up 
a good many shrewd notions, and racy phrases 
ofhisown. He was noted amongst his acquaint- 
ance for a manof a * large religious experience.” 
] once casually overheard him conversing with 
a youth, who seemed, from his remarks, to bea 
little sceptical, or who was desirous to call the 
old fellow out on his favourite topics, 

“William,” said he, “don’t you think it is all 
our overweening conceit that makes us fancy 
there is to be an eternity for us.” 

“No; replied William, ‘it is our stupidity 
that makes us doubt it. Weare poor creatures, 
Edward, we are poor creatures ; we cannot open 
our hearts wide enough to comprehend God's 
goodness, and so we libel it. Put me this great 
jug into that tea cup.” 

“Yes,” said Edward, “do that yourself, Wil- 
liam; it’s past my skill.” 

“Well, then, put me the sky into the crown 
of mv hat.” 

“Ah,” said Edward, laughing, “that’s rather 
better. Yours is no trifle of a hat, William, 
certainly; but it won’t hold the sky—that’s 
rather broader than your brims,” 

“Then,” replied William, “ how is such a 
little head as thine to hold the idea of the love 
of God towards his creatures, which, like God 
himself, the heavens of heavens cannot contain ?”’ 

‘ But,” said Edward, “ what kind of a thing 
do you suppose a spirit is? Do you imagine it 
a blue thinnish thing like a mist, or a smoke, 
that we could see through? What shall we be 
like, think you, William ?” 

“Like! Why, I tell thee, the spirit is the 
real man! We shall be like what we are. 
What thou seest is only the shell, the husk of 
the man—the epirit is the real man.” 

“What !” exclaimed the captious youngster, 
“do you expect to rise, William, with your 
Quaker coat and hat on; with your cough, rheu- 
matism, asthma, and all?” 

“No,no! thank God! no asthma. I expect 
delightful breathing on the heavenly plains ; 
‘ut J cannot drive it into thee, that all these 
things are as much mere husk as my old coat. 
The spirit is the actual man ; and, when I rise, 
l count upon looking just as I do now,’ said the 
tall, old man, rearing himself up to his full 
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height, and clapping his hands down the sides of 
his thighs, as a soldier at the word “ attention!” 
‘only rather younger, and a little handsomer,” 
Here ended this phychological dialogue; for 
the young man burst out a-laughing at William's 
grotesquely solemn image, and apparently very 
much tickled with his counting upon being 
“rather younger, and a little handsomer,” ran 
off saying, ‘‘ Well, that’s a good un, however !” 
What was my surprise, a few days afterwards, 
having a curiosity to hear the preaching of the 
Swedenborgians, or New Jerusalemers, on 
going, on a Sunday afternoon, into their place— 
a curious little chapel, in a very intricate mass 
of buildings—to behold my old man, William, 
sitting in the pulpit with his hat on, as a publie 
Friend sits in the gallery of his own meeting. 
J never had the slightest suspicion that William 
went anywhere but to the Friends’ meetings, 
much less that he was a preacher. But it ap- 
peared that he had long been a Swedenborgian, 
and @ preacher amongst them too ; and this on 
the most amusing plea, that Friends and Sweden- 
borgians were all alike in doctrine! Friends, 
who put down all “ high and airy notions,” who 
put human reason and all imagination under their 
feet, and who, on sitting down to worship in 
their meetings, feel bound to drive all their own 
thoughts out of their minds with the whip of 
sharpest abstraction—sugar hogheads, bales of 
cotton, bill-broking, banking, stock-jobbing, or 
whatever else of profitable and seductive reign 
over them all the rest of the week ; and the fol- 
lowers of Emanuel Swedenborg, who believed in, 
and taught the practicability of walking out of 
the body by the power of faith, at will ;* who 
entered, at pleasure, that wide region which lies 
between human life and heaven, where spirits, 
good and bad, await their final doom; who saw 
the processions of souls who had just left the 
body, marching along this spiritual land, actually 
unconscious that they had passed through death 
and cast off the flesh, till they arrived at the end 
of a certain highway, and found a river,or amarsh, 
which flesh could not pass without sinking, but 
over which they were impelled to their own amaze- 
ment,and then became conscious that they were no 
longer in the body. Whether William’s asthma 
and ‘the expectation of delightful breathing,” 
when walking forth out of the body had led him 
to join the Swedenborgians, I know not; but he 
most summarily, on my afterwards inquiring, 
explained the identity of this fanciful theory 
and Quakerism, by saying—‘‘ Why, thou sees, 
both George Fox and Baron Swedenborg be- 
lieved that the whole of religion consists in ex- 
ercising the powers of the spirit through faith, 
and that all short of that is nothing but swine’s 
husks and beggarly elements.” William, I 
found, had so much influence amongst them, that 
they permitted him to retain his own particular 
customs ; he sat, in meeting, with his hat on, and 
refused to give out hymns; and a most ludicrous 
medley of Quakerism and New Jerusalemism he 
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was. On this occasion | was exceedingly di- 
verted to see how he contrived to get over the 
Quaker objection to taking a text for his sermon. 
On opening his Bible, he cried out—* Here 
goes for the starting-place, being the 12th chap- 
ter, and 2d verse of Paul’s Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. I knew a man in Christ, about 
fourteen years ago, whether in the body I can- 
not tell, or whether out of the body I cannot tell ; 
God knoweth; such an one caught up to the 
third heaven.” 

The last of the local sects which I shall notice 
here, is the sect of the Roeites. Calverton, a 
retired village in Nottinghamshire, has had the 
distinction of producing twomen whose nameshave 
travelled beyond its own boundaries. Lee, a 
gentleman who, having paid his addresses to a 
young woman who maintained herself by knit- 
ting fine stockings, and been refused by her, 
vowed he would invent a machine which should 
spoil her trade for ever, and thereupon never 
ceased beating his brain till he had produced 
the stocking-frame. and given birth to the 
staple trade of Nottingham, Derby, and Leices- 
ter; and John Roe, a cottager, who made 
himself the apostle of a new sect which, how- 
ever, never spread beyond his own village, yet, 
we believe, continues to exist there. 

John Roe was disgusted with the Church of 
England. and, looking about him for some reli- 
gion to which to join himself, he spied out the 
QJuakers. He greatly admired all those of their 
customs which .asserted a freedom from the 
dominancy of the State religion, but he did not 
see the reasonableness of other practices. He 
therefore set about to forma new sect, to be 
styled the Reformed Quakers. John and his 
disciples resolved to marry and bury amongst 
themselves as the Quakers did, but they soon 
found that they wanted the legal authority 
which the Quakers had obtained long before. 
The parish authorities required them to give 
security that their children should not become 
chargeable, but they refused to do anything of 
the kind, asserting that thev only did as the 
Quakers did, and, like them, would suffer any- 
thing the magistrates might please to inflict, 
rather than implicate one atom of religious 
liberty. The consequence was, that John and 
the chief members of his church soon found 
themselves in Nottingham jail. There they con- 
tinued some vears, maintaining their testimony, 
as George Fox would have called it, as stub- 
bornly as he could have done, Eventually they 
wore out the patience of the magistrates. who 
were glad to get rid of them as well as they 
could. They were therefore informed that the 
prison doors were open, and that they might walk 
out at their pleasure. But no; like Paul and 
Silas of old, they said the magistrates have put 
us in here and they shall come and fetch us out. 
John and his fellow-martyrs triumphed. The 
magistrates were fain to go and make themselves 
very agreeable, and request the holy apostles 
of freedom of religion and matrimony, most 
politely to de them the favour to adjourn from 





those walls which they had so long honoured wih 
their presence, to their own dwellings, and their 
desiring Friends at Calverton, which very ¢-) 
request Juhn and his brethren were pleased ty 
grant, and issued forth with due dignity exactly 
at noonday. 

Having read this account in “ Gough’s His. 
tory of the Quakers,” or ‘ Waiker's Geography.” 
or some such book, many years afterwards, and 
learning that John Roe was still living, and 
illuminating Calverton with his doctrine, | 
walked over there one Sunday, and inquired for 
the chapel of the Roeites. 

‘“ Roeites? Roeites?” said a young farmer, 
‘Oh, I know who you mean. You mean the 
Deformed Quakers. Ill go with you to the 
chapel.” 

To the chapel we went, and if John’s disciples 
could be said to resemble Quakers at all, the 
young man’s designatory epithet was not an inapt 
one. ‘The scene here was such an one as thosa 
who have not peeped a little into the Nooks of 
the World, could not imagine to exist in Eng. 
land. 

The chapel was a barn, standing ina very re. 
tired corner, amongst the village orchards, and 
half-hidden by their trees, The holes and slits 
in the walls, which are left in barns to admit air, 
had been built up, and doors and windows intro- 
duced, Within, it had all the attributes of a very 
plain chapel—its loft, its pulpit, and its seats; 
not the least resemblance, however, to a Friends’ 
meeting-house. My guide conducted me to the 
loft, where I could see tke whole congregation, 
and exactly opposite to Jolin Roe’s pulpit. The 
congregation consisted of about thirty people ; 
but John Roe was not yet arrived. My friend, the 
young farmer, having seen me seated, laid hishead 
very deliberately on the front of the lo/t, and 
began, in a short period, to give evidence that 
he was fast asleep, by a most unequivocal 
snore. I shook him, and asked him if he knew 
where he was. He said—‘ Yes, I have been 
here before ;’ and so laid down his head and re- 
sumed his doze. It was a sultry day in July, 
and the greater part of the congregation seemed 
similarly disposed. Presently a loud peal of 
thunder, and the dashing of some large drops of 
rain on the windows seemed to arouse them all, 
and just then in walked John Roe and his wife. 
I would give something now for a sketch of 
them at that instant ; for two such picturesque 
objects, to a certainty, are not now to be met 
with. John was a rather small man, with a most 
venerable aspect. He could not be less than 
eighty years of age. His hair’ was long, 3 
white as snow, and combed, in flowing locks, on 
his shoulders. He was clad in the old-fashioned 
garb, which, no doubt, even in that hidden vil- 
lage, was old-fashioned when he was a lad; the 
most conspicuous part of which was his drab- 
coat, cut with a broad square collar, and with 
very long and ample skirts, and adorned with 
plated buttons of the size of dollars. His wife 
was a tall woman, apparently not more than sixty, 
and must have been a fine women too in ber 
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day. She had a mob cap, and a black silk gipsy 
ponnet, With the crown not more than two 
inches deep, secured on the top of her head. 
Her high, and well-fitting stays, while they gave 
her aremarkably long and taper waist, stood up 
high above her bosom ; and her gown was a 
chintz of a large flowing pattern, each side 
drawn up through the pocket-holes that it 
might not dangle in the wet of the thun- 
der-shower, or, perhaps, to shew, as it did, 
3 heavily quilted black silk petticoat. Black 
stockings, high-heeled shoes, and large buckles, 
completed her costume. John Roe advanced 
slowly into the middle of the chapel floor, and 
looked round on his people with an air of as 
much dignity and self-complacency, as that with 
which the most popular preacher could survey 
the most crowded and splendid assembly, or 
as that with which an archbishop could look on 
a titled crowd assembled to hear him in West- 
minster Abbey. While he made this dignified 
circumspection, his wife, with as much evident 
pride, shook the thunder drops from the skirts 
of his coat, wiped them from his shoulders with 
her handkerchief, and then John ascended into 
the pulpit. There was now a great bustle, with 
the production of hymn-books. A man with a 
pitch-pipe gave out the hymn, and blew a note 
loud enough to awake all sleepers, and we had 
vocal music ‘‘con fuoco” enough. Then some 
one below gave us a prayer and another hymn ; 
and John opened his big Bible and began, not 
a sermon, but a sort of running commentary, 
on the Transfiguration. But if the commentary 
was a running one, it soon brought most of the 
people to a stop. I must confess that I could 
make ueither head nor tail of John’s discourse. 
Something he said of a “voice out of the cloud ;” 
but lis voice was like nothing but a voice in a 
cloud ; and of ‘‘ another and truer word of pro- 
phecy ;” and he asked us whether we thought this 
voice was the truer word of prophecy, or whe- 
ther we were to look for another; but he did 
hot answer the question, and scarcely anybody 
was awake to answer for themselves. The heat 
of the day and the droning of the old man’s 
voice had comfortably composed the congrega- 
tion, I looked round, and could not avoid smil- 
ing at the scene, Out of the thirty persons pre- 
sent, twenty, at least, were sound asleep. ‘They 
were “a’ noddin.” By John’s pulpit were ranged 
two seats, on which sat the chief singers. 
Thereabout’s, the only man awake was the 
the man with the pitch-pipe. He was actively 
looking out in his book for the next hymn ; which 
having found, he began to bob those before him 
lustily on their backs with his thumb, to call 
their attention to the place ; most of whom being 
thus rudely aroused from their sleep, gave a 
freat start, and one very nearly pitched forward 
“pon the floor. Behind these two seats was a 
third, considerably elevated, and fastened to the 
wall, Qn this, close to John Roe’s pulpit, and 
“ospicuous tu all the assembly (when awake) 
‘4 4 stout countryman in a dark velveteen 


lwcket, and with a red handkerchief about his 
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neck, the ends of which dangled down his breast, 
about a foot in length. By his side sat his son, 
a great lad of twelve or fourteen yearsold. He 
was fast asleep, with the back of his head against 
the wall, his mouth wide open, and his head per- 
forming a regular rolling on the wall from one 
shoulder to the other. Presently, his father 
observing his condition, gave hima sharp jog 
in the side with his elbow, and as he opened his 
astonished eyes, he slyly drew from his waist- 
coat pocket a large apple and thrust it into his 
hand. ‘The lad raised himself up with a great 
stare, rubbed first one eye and then the other, 
with his coat sleeve, making the most extraor- 
dinary grimaces with his mouth at the same 
time ; deposited the apple in his pocket, laid his 
head against the wall, and away it went rolling 
to and fro as before. Sleep now reigned triumph. 
ant; the young farmer snoring gloriously at 
my elbow, and resisting every attempt to rouse 
him, andthe voice of John Roe droning on as 
drowsily as an old mill wheel. 

Luckily, at this moment, a swallow flew in at 
an open window. Twit,twit! went the swallow. 
The sight and sound were music to some lads 
who happened to awake. Up started one and 
snatched at the bird; up went the hat of 
another with a circling swoop to catch it. The 
alarmed creature twitted louder and louder, and 
flew to and fro with the utmost rapidity: the 
boys were all in motion, the people awoke at the 
bustle, John stopped his droning, the very young 
farmer's snoring snapped off at pnce—the pitch- 
pipe blew aloud the key note. and another vig- 
orously-chanted hymn restored us all to our- 
selves, and to the open air. 

I made many inquiries amongst John’s people 
as to their peculiar tenets ; but 1 could learn 
nothing distinctive—all was as cloudy as John’s 
discourse, only that they were Reformed Quakers, 
and would marry and bury themselves, 1 was 
toid, in the village, that John’s society had been 
greatly checked in its growth by the simple fact 
of a widow of one of his hearers having lent him 
a considerable sum of money, not on his note, 
but on his word—such was her faith—who, on 
applying for the repayment, was coolly told by 
him—* That the Lord commanded the children 
of Israel to borrow of the Egyptians, but there 
was no commandment to pay them again.” 

“What!” said the old dame, “ do you make 
an Egyptian of me ?” 

“What !” said others of his disciples, “does 
he make Egyptians of us?” 

And the society began rapidly to diminish. 
Yet this singular little sect caunvt have existed 
in that village much less than a century ; and, 
though John Roe has now long been dead, 1 am 
told his mantle has fallen on other shoulders, 
and that the Roeites may still be found in the 
old barn-chapel. 

When to these odd demonstrations of the 
vagaries of human nature we add those of the 
believers in Johanna Southeot, of the madmau 
Thom, and of the professors of the Unknown 
Tongue, we do not wonder that there are those 
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who would fain put us all into the strait-jacket 
of a State-religion, and compel us to think accord- 
ing to law. But what are these few eccentrici- 
ties to the stupidity of a legal conscience, and 
the horrors of a religious despotism? What 
are these follies to the immense amount of good 
which religious liberty and religious discussion 
have poured over society. We record these 
things as mere whims and gambols of a free 
fancy in a free country, which soon work them- 
selves out, and are. for the most part, harmless. 
The bubbles on the stream of life, the clouds on 
its sky, the meteors that fall as from among the 
stars to the earth. The bubbles of opinion rise 





ledge—the stream flows on forever. The clouds 
sail over us, and are gone—the eternal sky stil] 
smiles above us in its purity. The “ falling 
stars,” as we idly term them, are extinguished 


ere they reach the earth—the stars themselves 


burn on unmoved in their serene ocean of infin}. 
tude. Wecan smile evenat the wildest dreams 
of Swedenborg, the worst absurdity of the South. 
cottians, the peculiarities of Mulockites or Roe. 
ites ; for we know that they are optional and 
evanescent: but the whips and thumb-screws of 
a State-creed leave scars that last for ages, and 
make cripples, not merely of those on whom 
their force is first tried, but of their children, 


and break in the great stream of life and know- | even to the third and fourth generations, 





THE MILL, A FABLE; 
OR, OWRE TRUE A TALE. 


Owcr on a time, so runs the record, 
There stood a mill upon a current, 

Whose banks, with pleasant dwellings chequered, 
Of Plenty’s reign gave smiling warrant. 

The mill was famed, through all the country, 
Both for its cheapness and rapidity ; 

So that the poor, and eke the gentry, 
Sent their whole grain there with avidity. 


It did the work of all who chose it 

For many square miles round about it; 
There was no rival to oppose it, 

And no one thus could do without it. 


At length, somehow, the mill grew crazy, 
And scarce in motion could be trusted ; 
Not that the millers had grown lazy, 
But that the wheels were ill-adjusted. 


And so they called a meeting, saying, 
Unto the great and small shareholders, 
“ We are convinced that more delaying 
Will bring the whole about our shoulders."’ 


“What's to be done ?” said one and all then ; 

** We think the wheels want grease,” said several ; 
** They ‘re somewhat rusty ; and to call then 

Up funds for oiling let ’s endeavour all.” 


*Tis true the wheels had all got rusty, 
From want of oil and want of going ; 

But still they might have moved, though crusty, 
Were nothing else in wrong bestowing. 


So the machine received its unction, 
And, for a little, moved ahead still 3 

But, lo! while small wheeis did their function, 
Most of the larger ones stood dead-still. 


They gazed a while in silent wonder, 
Convinced that more than oil was needed; 

Tho’ what the fault was that lay under 
These wiseacres left quite unheeded. 


*T was plain the mill, to do its duty, 
Must all its members move at once on; 
Could’st walk, if, when ye moved one foot, ye 
Forgot to fetch its chum by chance on ? 


No, no; if one wish to prevail with 
The “ moving trade” and in the walking way, 
There 's but one house that we can deal with 
The old firm R. L, Leg & Company. 


So something must be done right early, 

Else they would go against the wall soen ; 
For they must grind the people's barley, 

Or people will give o’er to call soon. 


They took out wheels and put in new ones; 
Here changed one shaft, and there another ; 

Thinking that, when they got the true ones, 
The whole machine would move together. 





At length, by these profound devices, 
*T was made to grind so much per diem ; 
But at such monstrous cost, that prices 
Were doubled to make business pay em. 


Meanwhile, some rival mills had started 
In opposition, o’er the water; 
And here, where all was soundly got up, 
By night and day “ the clap plaved clatter.” 


The mills were of the first dimensions, 
And on the newest model planned too; 

Whilst one and all had just pretensions 
Upon the firmest base to stand too. 


The millers, too, were dext’rous fellows, 
Who ’d learned their business at the old mill, 
Ané laboured hard, that people’s bellies 
Should have as much as they could hold still, 


Tis very odd how quick and cleverly 

The folks themselves found out the true case: 
Getting a road across the river, they 

Took all their barley to the new place. 


They got it ground for half the money ; 

And this the tide so fairly turned now, 
That, in a short time, scarcely any 

Would with old Granny be concerned now. 


For so some wicked wights nick-named her— 
That ancient, venerable grinder, 

That once, ere age, and so forth, tamed her, 
Left every other mill behind her. 


But things were changed now, lack-a-daisy— 
The people laughed, and made a jest of her; 
For, now she ‘d grown so crank and crazy, 
The mill-wheel turned without the rest of her, 


*Twas clear, some fundamental error 
Lay at the root of all the evil: 

The owners looked at her with terror— 
The millers wished them at the devil. 


For, long ago, they ‘d shewn them clearly, 
(Stern teacher is experience dear bought,) 

The walls were sunk, and rent, and fairly 
The whole machine had out of gear got. 


And why ?—Why, simply, the foundation 
Was laid in sand, and much too narrowly. 
Nothing could mend their situation, 
But re-construct the whole thing thoroughly. 


And so resolved the greater part of them ; 
But ‘twas too late now to replan all ; 
The rival mills had got the start of them, 
And trade had found another channel, 


Britain, my country, learn a lesson, 

Else such will be thine own forlorn cause; 
Thou art the mill which rivals press on— 
Thy ruinous base of sand the Conn-Law® 
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A SEARCH FOR ARMS 


Be not dismayed, most gentle reader. We 
have no design against your political sympathies. 
Our theme is neither of Chartists nor White- 
boys ; nor are the concealed arms, towards which 
we would fain draw your attention, pike-heads 
or scythe-blades, pistols or blunderbusses. “Arms 
and the man, we sing ;” but the man is Garter 
King, and the arms are “ gorgons, hydras, and 
chimeras dire ;”’ lions rampant, cockatrices, vo- 
lant dragons, salamanders, bears, elephants, 
wyverns, salvage men, lynxes, wolves, rhinocer- 
osea, et hoc genus omne—monsters of land and 
sea configurated by the fanciful devisers of the 
Herald’s Office. 

Of all the pitiful foibles engendered by the 
artificialities of polite life, commend us to the 
absurd taste displayed by high and low, for 
these heraldic illustrations! Never was there a 
wiser tax upon the frailty of fools than that 
upon armorial bearings! Yet, in spite of this 
governmental mulct, which, among the block- 
heads, whose silver tea-spoonsand footboy’s jacket 
buttons were previously embellished with a 
lion's head or pilgrim’s cockle shell, (that might 
just as well have been a gridiron or tinder-box, ) 
ever laid down his supplemental bonours in 
deference to the exaction? If the Birmingham 
button-moulders, or London seal-cutters, choose 
to impart, what ridiculous tales could they re- 
late of the Johnny Newcomes who select their 
crests as the Yankee selected his livery, “ cos 
it iooked so tarnation kicky-wickish ;” or, if the 
Herald’s Office could be induced to peach con- 
cerning the applications made for the discovery 
of concealed arms by Browns and Smiths, retired 
potato-merchants, and aspiring apothecaries, 
(which applications supply the richest portion 
of its revenues,) what a treasure would not 
these archives supply for the lovers of fun ! 

The chivalrous origin of armorial bearings 
has, in fact, imparted a grace in modern cen- 
turies to a custom wholly out of place, and con- 
sequently ridiculous. At an epoch when the 
tug of war was achieved with helmed heads, with 
the human face divine carefully guarded by a 
Vizor, it might be necessary to distinguish knight 
from knight by the cognizance borne upon his 
crest ; and even in the tilt-yard, as in the recent 
Eglinton Tournament, the joust between the 
Knight of the Dragon and the Knight of the 
Swan was less likely to beget hostile intentions 
than an encounter between Sir ‘Phis and Sir 
That. We can also readily understand, that, in 
the feudal ages, when life itself was a skirmish, 
in which thousands of subsidiary feuds were 
hourly fought out as interludes to the grand 
‘rusading encounter between Pagan and Chris- 
tan, a badge affixed to the armour might be as 
necessary, to enable every enfeoffed chieftain to 
recognise his retainers, as the military uniforms 

‘stinguishing armies and regiments at the pre- 
‘eutday, But we cannot see why these armo- 





rial bearings should have outlasted the use of 
armour. We cannot understand why John 
Smith, Esq., is not as easily recognisable as John 
Smith, by his wife, his domestics, and the public 
in general, when sealing his letters, adorning his 
gig, and distinguishing his silver forks with the 
modest initials J. S., as when contributing his 
mite towards the reduction of the national debt, 
for the privilege of engraving the effigies of a 
mermaid on all his belongings. There is every 
probability that, at the period when the head of 
the house of Plantagenet was flourishing his 
branch of broom in Palestine, the ancestors of 
the said John Smith were hewing wood in 
leathern jerkins, or drawing water in woollen 
shirts, guiltless of any pretension to what one 
of the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses” 
characteristically describes as “ a pair of tin 
pantaloons.” Or, more likely still, they were 
following to the slaughter some feudal chief, 
wearing the badge of their suzerain as meekly 
as the present Mr John Smith's tlock of South- 
downs bear, raddled upon their woolly flanks, the 
humiliating initials J. and 8S. What possible 
advantage, therefore, can it afford to this be- 
mermaided individual to paint an unsightly ob- 
ject on the pannel of his carriage, or display on 
his writing-table a block of cornelian large 
enough to contain the inscription of Magna 
Charta, yet bearing only the portrait of the same 
amphibious monster, by way of desk seal, merely 
because his father (the retired cheesemonger of 
Finsbury) saw fit to pay to Sir Isaac Heard, a 
certain sum of coined moneys, to have it under 
the attestation of the Herald's Office, that he, 
the said Ezekiel Smith, was descended from the 
Smyths of Smyth Grange, in the county of North- 
umberland, who, in the reign of Henry I., bore 
for their device a “ sea maiden, bearing in one 
hand a comb, in the other a tiring glass,” &c. 
&e. 

There is, in fact, no end to the absurdities 
generated by this passion for armorial bearings, 
as a supposed index of gentility. Look at the 
showy carriages of the Jewish bankers and stock - 
brokers: will any one of them please to inform 
us, from what sovereign their ancestors derived 
these heraldic honours, at a period when suffer- 
ing was the badge of all their tribe; when 
half the Kings of Europe were extracting their 
teeth, and the other half roasting them before a 
slow fire, in order to torture forth a confession 
of their hidden treasures ; and when, so far from 
it being necessary to distinguish their helms in 
battle by an armorial ensign, it would have only 
needed for the sons of Israel to wear their vizors 
up like the ghost of Hamlet's father, and shew 
their unlucky faces, to drive all the pious sol- 
diers of southern Christendom from the field. 

But it is not alone the wealthy Jews who put 
forth untenable pretensions to or and argent, 
guics or fese, or other hieroglyphical devices of 
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the colleges of the Holy Roman empire, (which 
they wear with about as good a grace as Baron 
Rothschild his various crosses of Christian 
knighthood,) even the black population of the 
western hemisphere—of the countries unknown 
to Europe so long as the heroism of chivalry 
sought impunity by fighting under cover of 
plates of steel—make it the first act of their 
achieving easy circumstances, to assume armo- 
rial bearings. For these people, their minds 
being of a less enlightened order, there is some 
excuse ; the wyverns and lions rampant which 
have fascinated their eyes, when affixed to the 
household furniture of their former masters, 
being probably, in their estimation, a substitute 
for the bowels of animals with which they for- 
merly adorned their persons, or the feathers of 
parrots, or teeth or scalps of fallen enemies, 
wherewith they ornamented their war-suits. 
They are, in short, the very persons we would 
leave in undisturbed enjoyment of armorial 
bearings. 

We do not mean to pretend that there are not 
noble exceptions sanctifying the quarterings con- 
ferred by royal authority upon distinguished in- 
dividuals of modern times. The crest and motto 
borne by the Pellew family, for instance, in re- 
membrance of the heroic courage of the first 
Lord Exmouth, in preserving hundreds of his 
fellow-creatures from impending death, is a 
trophy worthy to form the boast of his descend- 
ants and the example of all. But it is not often 
that the Herald’s Office evinces so much wisdom 
in its inventions. Look at the coats of arms of 
the new colonial bishops—the pine apple, the 
palm tree, and, for aught we know, the puncheon 
of rum! If such be the finest flights of imagina- 











splendour of the coronations at which they 
officiate, as described by Leigh Hunt— 
“ All drest in painted stiffness to the knees” 

and that they ever afterwards see double, ~ 

We have heard of documents of thig descrip 
tion costing thousands of pounds! Not genealogies 
made out with a view to claims of obsolete title 
and consequently yielding, like the earldom of 
Huntingdon, their own repayment ; but devised 
and executed for the mere gratification of human 
vanity—a mournful illustration of the weakness 
that wastes spices and precious oils in embalming 
mortal corruption ; and taxes the labours of the 
learned scribe to attest that certain poor soulless 
creatures, whom we see encumbering the surface 
of the earth, claim affinity with certain still poor. 
er grains of dust, which, for centuries past, have 
been decaying beneath it. These genealogies, 
however, are simply intended for their private 
enjoyment, or the adornment of their halls or 
libraries, (unless, as in a single recent instance, 
printed for circulation, and sent round by the 
offending parties to their friends,) and concern 
not the public. It is only when spurious arms 
are ostentatiously emblazoned on a showy ¢ar- 
riage, or affixed per seal to correspondence with 
a friend in foreign countries, who is required to 
pay, by the weight of sealing-wax, the postage of 
his letters, that the folly becomes a positive 
offence. Of late years, moreover, it has beeg 
the custom of vulgar fine ladies to have their 
family arms embroidered on their pockethand- 
kerchiefs, and stamped in gold upon their letter- 
paper; nay, we know one establishment of a 
bran new peer, where the stable brushes are 


painted with the family arms, supporters and 


tion of Garter or Norroy, the Laureate ought | 
| keepers, who indite their “ small accounts” on 


surely to be called upon for a flight of fancy or 
so, in aid of cases of such national emergency. 
After all, we are not sure that the flights of 
faney of the Herald's Office would not beat those 
of the hermit of Keswick hollow. We have seen 
of late years more than one emblazoned gene- 
alogy, (to borrow the title of one of Mrs Opie’s 
favourite works, “ Illustrations of Lying in all 
its Branches,”) which must have singularly taxed 
the powers of invention of those highly poetical 
personages both to ear and eye, the Heralds of 
the British empire. 
tneir optical powers are dazzled by the gorgeous 


all! It is probably this vile example which has 
put it into the heads of the Bond Street shop- 


Bath post, to seal them with coats of arms, such 
as might bring the ghosts of Gwyllim and Hozier 
vut of their graves to interpret. We should 


_ like to look out appropriate mottoes for some of 


We can only conceive that | 


these pretenders. ‘“ Virtute et opera,” is the 
device of the Thane of Fife. ‘ Surgere spes 
mea,” that of the late king’s chirurgeon: and 
we have little doubt, that mottoes quite as cha- 
racteristic might be found for the fashionable 
bootmakers and haberdashers, who have beat 
out the brains of Garter, Norroy, or Clarencieux, 
for the discovery of their concealed arms, 





<0 IDLENESS. 

Curse on the fellow who invented work! 
The ape is wiser far ; nor will be taught 
To speak, lest speech with labour should be fraught ; 

Lest in the core of every word should lurk 
A task—a burthen—that he might not shitk. 

Parent of pleasant reverie and thought ! 

Thou source of boon delights, which set at naught 
All purchased with hard toil, and cares that irk — 

Watch o'er thy votary, Idleness !—from want 
Defend him ever—see him wel! to do; 

Then will he be the merriest of elves ! 

And on thy charms will at large descant, 
Though other followers never get a sous— 

Have nothing in the Jarder but the sligices! 
W. iH. 


SONNETS. 


So thy remains may cheer some gray haisp. wi ow 
¢ 
U, U. 


ON MY OLD HAT, 
O treat it not so rudely ! ‘tis an old 
And a tried friend—in many an angry storm 
Has it been kind to me—and tho’ in form 
Chang’d now from what it then was, when a bold 
And happy wooer, sporting it, I told 
(Dreaming) that tale to the gazelle-eyed Marty by 
Beneath yon elms—yet, not the legs, "tis very». )0e" 


Dear to my eyes—yea! every ragged fold a ei-bled 
O’erhanging, greets me like an ivied rift . odv 
In an old mansion—telling me of days “°° . 


gmat? 


Long past—and, as the traveller from the drift 
Waits ’neath the moon-piere’d rain the tardy rays 


Else doomed to brave the night.dew, damp 
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A caver Tory journal, sometime last year, 
described a tale which was appearing in series 
ja this Magazine, as “ Radicalism Made Easy.” 
The modern Timon may be aptly described in 
nearly the same terms. The author is a fear- 
less thinker, or speaker out of other men’s 
thoughts ; and a thorough-going, if not quite a 
dispassionate, reflective, or very consistent de- 
mocrat. In communicating his opinions, and en- 
forcing his doctrines, he adopts the popular form 
of fiction and dialogue ; treating, however, with 


somewhat unwise contempt, the ordinary aids of | 


plot, adventure, and dramatic circumstance. 
Unwise, at least, were it his object to display 
character in action, and apparently forgetting 
that his sweeping denunciations are quite as ap- 
plicable to the fables of Shakspeare or Field- 
ing, as to the story of the last offspring of the 
Minerva press. He has, however, so far adapted 
his work to the vulgar, or popular taste, as to 
have chosen all his characters, without excep- 
tion, from the higher classes of society. Many 
of his opinions are promulgated directly from 
the author to the reader. Of the mysterious 
personage who gives the title to the work, no- 
thing is seen until it is far advanced ; and the 
principal part which he plays, is to display, in 
the true light, the character of George IV., 
especially in relation to his persecuted wife. 
The author of Timon is a theoretic Republican ; 
and, by a Republican, no better illustration of 
the inherent vices of Monarchical government 
could be found, than in the secret and public 
history of that shameful and unmanly persecu- 
tion, in which, not alone crimps, spies, and ser- 
vile courtiers, but grave statesmen and pious 
prelates, were proud and eager to act their vile 
part. A variety of documents, some of which 
must be original, if they be not purely ficti- 
tious, and others, that have often been published, 
and which are known to be authentic, are given, 
illustrative of the treatment of the Princess of 
Wales, from the hour of her ill-starred marriage, 
until her remains were denied the ordinary passing 
tribute of decent respect. The author concludes 
that this affair, so disgraceful to the Court, the 
Church, and the Aristocracy of Great Britain, 
gave a shock to the Monarchical principle in this 
country from which it will never recover. Nor 
tan it be questioned that the People have come 
‘view Kings and Queens in a very different 
t from that in which the “ Lord’s anointed” 
vas beheld, during the first half of the reign of 
George I11.,to gono farther back. Of the Princess 
of Wales, the author, or his hero, Timon, speaks 
‘iformly with the warmth of admiration, which 
like personal attachment, and with cor- 
tponding severity of her husband, and his 
-faced paramour ; while the other parties, 
vho gained a bad eminence in that disgraceful 
tama, are dismissed, in general, though strong 
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* Two vols., Saunders & Utley, 
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terms of condemnation. Certainly no event 
which the history of courts records, reveals hu- 
man nature in a more degraded aspect than this 
transaction, from its beginning te its close. Sir 
Samuel Romilly, in his diary, condemns Lord 
Brougham for painting the Prince Regent, in a 
Parliamentary speech, as black as if he had been 
one of the worst of the Roman Emperors, or 
Henry the VIII. Yet, considering the progress 
of society, and the mighty influence of opinion, 
even in the recesses of palaces ; considering the 
whole changed circumstances of 
** This Britain, and this now ;” 

in the eye of reason and enlightened morality ; he 
stands branded with the traces of cooler, darker 
malignity, more vindictive and meaner passions, 
than do those ferocious and blood-stained mon. 
sters. His vices of heart struck deeper into 
the root of all that is god-like in humanity, or 
estimable in manhood ; or, at best, the difference 
between Henry VIII. and his successor, in their 
treatment of their Queens, is that which exists 
between the brutal murderer and the slow, de- 
liberate poisoner, who lurks for the secret life, 
but leaves no trace of his bloody work on the 


| body of his victim. 


The author of Timon has, perhaps, when his 
work is considered as a piece of art, and, as 
such, intended to please while it instructs, gone 
too far into the history of the murdered Queen 
of George the IV., which the public has begun 
to forget, though all its consequences are not 
yet revealed. That tale remains for the histor- 
ian and the dramatist ; and the English annals 
have afforded Shakspeare no finer theme, no 
fitter dramatic heroine in Catherine or Con. 
stance, than Caroline of Brunswick offers te 
genius. ‘This episode we now lay aside, and 
proceed to give our readers some account of T1- 
MON as a literary performance, a body of opin- 
ions, and a sign of the times, as significant 
as was, in its day, Caleb Williams, or Nature 
and Art. The book opens with a lively dialogue 
between two young gentlemen, Edward Claver- 
ing and Frank Delamere, both tinctured with Ra- 
dicalism, orthe Bentham Philosophy ; though upon 
the gay nature of the latter, the sense of the 
evil done and suffered under the sun sits lightly. 
Their mutual conclusion is that of the fisherman 
in Pericles, who, when questioned how the fish 
lived in the sea, replied, ‘‘ that it was in the sea 
much as in the land; the great ones eat up the 
little ones.” Clavering eloquently girds at the 
abuses originated and kept up by kings, priests, and 
the privileged orders; and thegayer Delamere par- 
ries withoutdenying. They are interrupted bythe 
entrance of Sir Felix Clavering, ahigh Tory - 
man, who has the misfortune to be father to the 
noble-minded young Radical. Edward takesmore 
after his mother than his other parent. The aw- 
thor shews throughout, a high appreciation of 
the female character ; and, as he is svenealy 
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tinctured with phrenology, (if not with actual 
organ or bumpology ) and open materialism, he 
places great faith in breed ; on which subject he, 
moreover, talks somewhat glibly, and as if decla- 
mation were demonstration. In this vein, he 
eleverly traces the pedigree, or stock, of the Cla- 
verings, through the fox-hunting squire, their 
grandsire, (dam not specified, ) and the patronage- 
hunting dean, their sire, who married an elderly 
heiress, until it merges in Sir Felix, the Tory ; 
when, by his mariage with an admirable woman, 
it is, if not quite perfected, greatly ameliorated 
in his son Edward, the Liberal. Of the ances- 
tors of Edward, the jolly fox-hunter is clearly 
the best; the sneaking, covetous, time-serving 
bishop, the worst. Edward’s immediate progeni- 
tor, Sir Felix—a kind of lesser Castlereagh—isa 
rather respectable Conservative, as times go; 
full of prejudice, but with some atoms of con- 
science. 
shall quote the substance of those which the 


bishop of the Clavering race was wont to preach. 

From the pulpit of his cathedral, whenever occasion 
called him into ii, be enjuinedc, to the rich, an exemplary 
attendance on divine worship; to the poor, that they 
should conduct themselves “lowly and reverently to all 
their betters;’""—in all things to obey “their spiritual 
pastors and masters” in lowliness of heart; and, above 
all, to honour the king as the Lord’s anointed ; that, in 
so doing, they would reap their reward on high, and their 
names would be written in the Book of Life. This was 


As sermons are always edifying, we | 
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These were among the principia vera that required no 
proof. He was himself as well convinced of thew as je 
was that a stone thrown upwards will fall to the ground 
or that gunpowder will explude when a lighted wate, ‘: 
applied to it. . 

At a county meeting, however, he would now end 
then meet with a sturdy disputant with whom his argu. 
ments did not so easily pass muster. “I venerate,” said he, 
the other day, to a politician of this stamp, “1 venerate 
the constitution which we have received trom our fore. 
fathers, and under which we have reached our present yp. 
rivalled prosperity. I will not consent to endanger that 
constitution by running after wild theories of improve. 
went, I will not suffer myself to be decoyed from the 
ancient and safe highway, into by-paths which lead | 
know not where,” 

‘¢T liave heard this very same reasoning from CANWING, 
and a hundred others of the same school,” replied the 
stranger to whom he was speaking; “but it always 
seemed to me just as well adapted to the worst consti. 
tion as the best, 

The poiitical history of Great Britain was familiar to 
him. But he had read it in the spirit of party, not of 
philosophy. It had never, therefore, occurred to him 
that the corrupt influence of the nobility had gone on 
extending itself until their interests had become every- 
thing, and the interests of the public as nothing. This 
fact was sometimes pressed upon him, when srguing with 
persons of opposite politics; but the cou:mon-place reply 
was always at hand: We have grown up under this 
system to our present state of unexampled prosperity ; 
and to risk the blessings we enjoy in search of specula. 
tive perfection, is not only the excess of rashiness, but the 
extreme of guilt.—This style of reasoning, when the 
periods are well turned, has great weight. Not but that 





the essence of all his exhortations, As to the bishop's 
own nau.é, it waa written in the Red Book ; which, judg- 
ing by the pains he had taken to place it there, he con- 
sidered asthe preferable reward. 


it would be just as wise to contend, that the farmer should 
| not clear his field from weeds, Jest he should endanger the 
| fertility of the soil, 
In matters of orthodoxy we must be punctual to the 





At this time our good mother church was in her ele- 
ment, and all was quiet about her. Mer good gifts were 
in no danger from the hands of the spoiler, 
as in these refractory times—which seem to be prefigured 
by the fire and smoke and brimstone, described as issu- 
ing out of the horses’ mouths in the Revelations—when 
men, not content with denying the infallibility of bishops 
and archbishops, claim to think for themselves. 

The character of Sir Felix is more delicately 
touched than that of either squire or bishop. 
He was rather handsome and gentlemanly in 
person and appearance ; of a cold temperament, 
not apt to be led astray by the passions of youth ; 
well-skilled in Parliamentary history ; possessed 
by all the Pitt prejudices; and witha genius for 
the state mystery termed Finance. As he grew 
older, and times changed, until Althorpe suc- 
ceeded Grey, and Melbourne Althorpe, from a 
Pitt Tory he came to profess himself a Moderate 
Reformer. Ufany abuse could be clearly pointed 
out, and the remedy also, then was the candid 
Sir Felix ready to apply the remedy; which, 
however, never was required, as the abuse com- 
plained of never could be discovered. 

Whatever was the complaint brought against the ex- 
isting system, he had an answer always at hand. “ The 
best institutions of man,” he would say, “ must partake 
of the imperfection which adieres to his nature, It were 
vain to expect it otherwise. To begin physicking a 
healthy and well-tried constitution, because of a few 
eruptions on the skin, is the extreme of fool-hardiness. 
Our form of government has been handed down from 
generation to generation, It has answered the best pur- 
poses of government for ages past, and will continue to 


do sv for ages to come, if we have the wisdom to leave 
it as it is.” 


These, in the Baronet's mind, were self-evident axioms, 


It was not, | 


text: but when speaking of the Constitution, great lati- 
| tude is allowed. 

Burke and Pitt share in our author’s ill graces, 
in correspondence to their relative talents, and 
their influence on public affairs. The one is re- 
presented asa selfish traitor to the popular cause, 


aud the other as 
The most arbitrary and reckless minister that ever 
swayed its councils, at once the dupe and the confeder- 
ate of the aristocracy, who wasted the strength and lav- 
ished the resources of the nation with @ rashness never 
witnessed before or since. ‘The privileged classes wor- 
shipped him. The men of wealth pinned their faith 
upon his sleeve. They lauded him to the skies, as the 
heaven-born minister ; never was an epithet so grossly 
misapplied. Mr Pitt was neither a great man, nor 
great minister. A man of comprehensive and command. 
ing mind, fitted to the crisis in which he was called to 
govern, would have found nothing to surprise bim in the 
coming on of that revolution in France, which was des- 
tined to change the face of Europe. Tie seeds of it had 
been long in the ground—they had been ripening to the 
eye of every man of thought and reflection, during the 
entire reigns of Louis XUV. and XV.; a period of the 
most degrading profligacy, and the most insulting de 
potism that ever tried the patience of an oppressed people. 
All the French writers of note and authority bad preditt- 
ed it. in language too forcible to be disregarded, wad 
too plain to be misunderstood, . . - 
Had Mr Pitt been as well read as he ought to have 
in the science of government, he would have profited by 
the awful warning which the French Revolution 
with it. He would have made England take the bead 
in adapting her existing institutions to the im 
state of knowledge, Had he been the profound sate 
men which his servile flatterers declared him be, he 
would have yielded with a good grace to that demand for 
reform, which it was no longer safe or politic @ 
hold. Had ke lent the mighty influence of bis 
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station to the support of liberal principles, and to a sys- 
tem of government adapted to the spirit of the age, how 
different—how very different—would have been the con- 
dition of Greut Britain at this moment. Its industry 
would not then have been burthened with the weight of 
eight hundred millions of debt, incurred to uphold the 
ascendancy of the titled few, and to re-throne the race of 
the Bourbons. 

A high-minded senator would have sacrificed power 
and place to the interest of hiscountry, Mr Pitt had no 
sach patriotism. The court was his country, and he had 
no other. He was no stranger to the fact, that through- 
out Europe, monarchy rested for support on the church 
andon thetitled classes ; and he foresaw, that if existing in- 
stitutions were so far reformed, as to render the principle 
of representation practical and effective, the power of the 
aristocracy and of the clergy mus: yield to the influence 
of public opinion, and state affairs must be administered 
ona quite different system. This, and this alone, was 
the revolution which he dreaded, 


Such was the Minister in whose palmy days 
the youthful Sir Felix Clavering first made his 
appearance at St Stephen’s svirées, previously 
well read in all sorts of secret memoirs which deal 
in the history of political intrigue, and finding 
his vade mecum in Bubb Dodington’s diary and 
Hamilton’s Parliamentary logic. Arising young 
Member, while Whigs and Tories shall continue 
to hold alternate rule, could not walk more 
wisely than in the footsteps of Sir Felix. 


All his connexions were formed with a view to official 
influence. With a prepossessing person and plausible 
manner, he found no difficulty in ingratiating himself 
with any one whose acquaintance he took the pains to 
cultivate. He pleased, by never offending. Opinions 
opposite to his own, had, for the time, his entire acqui- 
esvence ; since he knew that to combat them, would be 
either to make an enemy, or to lose a friend. The se- 
verity of his principles always relaxed a little, when a 
dissolution of Parliament was at hand; at this season, 
he put his Toryism on short allowance—he professed 
himself proud to do homage to his constituents. In- 
wardly, indeed, he had a decent share of disregard for all 
that belonged to them, except their vote and interest ; 
but outwardly, his demeanour towards them, was all 
compliment and condescension. So to descend, was gall 
and wormwood ; but bitter pills must be swallowed at an 
election, and a Parliamentary candidate is never expected 
to suffer for conscience’ sake. 

He had purchased a seat in Parliament at the market 
price, at that time as well understood as the price of corn, 
and «s regular an article of traffic; but although every 
one knew that a seat might be thus easily purchased, to 
declare it purchaseable was a grave offence. The truth 
of the assertion made it a libel, and the learned Judges 
never failed to find it so, when the offender was on the 
wrong side of politics. He was for upwards of five 
months in the house, without taking part in any debate. 
Constantly to be seen in his place, he was occupied in 
acquainting himself with the forms of the house. He 
tudied the relative strength of the parties that were to 
join in battle—he watched the anxiety of the minister to 
keep off all embarrassing questions, and the equal anxiety 
of the opposition to obtrude them into debate, He had 
taken his seat from the first on the Ministerial benches, 
but betrayed no peculiar devotion to the government ; 
his opinions partook of what, in the language of painting, 
termed “a neutral tint.” He applied the remark of 
Dr, Johnson alike to political and personal attachments, 
that “he who too soon professes himself a lover, raises 
obstacles to his own wishes.” On this principle it was, 
that he occasionally disregarded the entreaty of a first 
and second circular; but the THIRD, backed by the press. 
ing solicitations of the whipper-in, was sure of bis atten. 
auce and his vote. The alternations of doubt thus ex- 
Sted, had their effect. He professed to vote indepen- 
dently and to the best of his judgment, although it 
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usually happened that on argent questions, his best judg- 
ment coincided with that of the minister. This lucky 
coincidence never passed unobserved, and it begot, after a 
time, that perfect good understanding, known to the ini- 
tiated, which made his support of the measures of govern- 
ment a duty which he owed “fo his conscience and to 
his country.”’ 

An occasion arose on which the full value of 
the Member's support could be felt by the 
Minister. It was whea Lord Grenville adopted 
the unpopular course of haughtily rejecting the 
overtures of the First Consul for peace, just 
when John Bull had, for the moment, got his 
stomachful of war. Having devoted an entire 
week to the composition of a speech, Sir Felix 


Arranged his topics in logical order,-—pictured on a 
charcoal ground, all the evils of republicanism ; and des- 
canted with becoming warmth, on that paternal solici- 
tude for the happiness of their people, which had always 
distinguished the house of Bourbon. He expatiated, at 
due length, on the great stake which we all had in the 
contest; it wasa war for all that was dear to us,—our 
hearths, our altars, our religion as Christiins, our inde. 
pendance as a nation, our rights as a free people,—all 
were atstake; and he insisted, that not only was our 
own government the best, but the best-administered of all 
governments. We werea highly favoured nation, en- 
joying an inestimable and envied constitution, the legacy 
of our forefathers, purchased by their valour, cemented 
by their blood. . . . «© © © © © © © © @ 

' Thisspeech, which occupied nearly two hours in the 
delivery, was hailed with repeated cheers from the minis- 
terial benches; and the result satisfied Sir Felix, that he 
had not made a false estimate of his own powers, Ile 
had the infinite satisfaction to find himself figuring the 
next morning, in three-columns-and-a-half of the broad 
sheet. 


Sir Felix was, henceforth, if not a favourite 
with the Government, something better—s 
Member of the Commons who had established 
his claims uponthem. The author of Timon, in 
his indiscriminate censures, sometimes forgets 
to divide the tares from the wheat, the salutary 
from the corrupt, in ecclesiastical systems ; nor 
is he over apt, at any time, to perceive the soul 
of goodness in thingsevil. Yet, as a specimen of 
the nature and style of the book, we shall quote 
a few remarks in this strain, which are, never- 
theless, based on undeniable truth. 


How slowly has reason extended her empire in Europe! 
And why? Because she has been persecuted in every 
step of her progress. Kings, priests, and nobles, have 
from the first, joined to hunt her down. The rulers of 
the people, in every age, have alwnys done their utmost 
to keep them in darkness—mystery in politics—mystery 
in religion—and all this for the purpose of fencing out 
inquiry, and keeping common sense at a distance. 

It has pleased God to endow his creatures with the 
faculty of reason, to enable them to distinguish truth from 
falsehood ; but the spread of truth is never permitted, so 
long as those in power have the means of suppressing it. 
When the church was in the heyday of ber power, the 
word of the priest was gospel, and bis will was law: the 
ascendant faith was then the Catholic ; but the ambition, 
the rapacity, and the licentiousness of their clergy—and 
the unblushing sensuslism of the creatuscs that success- 
ively filled the Papal Chair, and who pretended Ww have 
the keys of St. Peter, which enabled them w lock the 
gates of heaven against all unbelievers—at length raised 
a spirit of resistance, which ended ia the downfal of 
their spiritual throne. So far from there being, at this 
period, any alliance between Church and State, they 
maintained a constant warfare. In England pardecu- 
larly, every page of its history is disfigured 45 the de- 
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tail of their conflicts and controversies ; sometimes the 
Papal supremacy was disowned,—at other times the 
thunder of the Vatican prevailed; but the scenes of 
shameless hypocrisy, and reckless bloodshed, are repulsive 
in the extreme, Nothing is seen but the knavery of a 
self-delegated priesthood, profiting by the ignorance of 
the people, and imposing upon their credulity ; they were 
bitter enemies to the progress of knowledge, knowing 
well, that the more the bulk of mankind were enlight- 
ened, the more clearly would their craft be seen through, 
and the more extensively would the network of their 
system be exposed, 





Henry the Eighth was every inch a Catholic. His battle | 


with the See of Rome, was not with its doctrines, but 


7 ; ‘ er ? : | : 
with its temporal power. Had not the Pope, ina fit of | wont te carense at Wieieden With Dende: ena 


passionate indiscretion, pronounced sentence, denouncing 
his divorce from Queen Catharine and his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, no rupture between them would have taken 
place. Had his Holiness managed matters a little more 
adroitly, and with better temper, the English tyrant 
would never have disputed his spiritual supremacy, and 
our Church would probably, at this day, have been 
Catholic. Whoever should have cast ridicule on the con- 
secrated wafer, would have been burnt as a_ heretic. 
Bishop Philpotts would have written pamphlets in defence 
of transubstantiation; and the Judges would have de- 
clared Catholicism to be ‘* part and parcel of the law of 
the land ;°’ and our now orthodox Churchmen would 
have celebrated High Mass. 

From Mr Markland, the orthodox tutor whom 
Sir Felix chose for his son, the young man never 
could have imbibed his Radical opinions. That re- 
spectable person was the eldest son of a canon of 
the Cathedral ofOxford. The basisof hiserudition 
was classical ; but the superstructure was clerical. 
He had mingled but little in the active scenes of 
life ; but he had deeply studied the schoolmen, 
and patiently learned the laws and constitution 
of England, from Blackstone and De Lolme. 

It was a perfect piece of machinery—the boast of “ our 
beloved fatherland ;" a monument of the wisdom of our 
ancestors. The three estates—King, Lords, and Com- 
mons—mutually balancing each other, and thus provid- 
ing against an excess of power in either; what an ad- 
mirable contrivance! His attachment to this system was 
sincere, as was his fidelity towards it. But neither the 
one nor the other was the result of inward thought. He 
had never studied the principles of government as a science. 
He erred—-where the majority of us e1r—in mistaking 
the opinions in which we are born and bred, for the de- 
liberate convictions of ourown reason, In all his notions 
he was supremely aristocratic. ‘The Gamaliel at whose 
feet he had been brought up, had so ordained it, 

In politics, he was the idolater of BURKE. The max- 
im of that distinguished statesman, that “to innovate is 
not to refurm,’’ was, with him, a sacred and imperish- 
able truth. The nobility of France had been scattered 
abroad—her clergy had ceased to be venerated—their 
estates had been confiscated—the law of primogeniture 
had been abolished—what an awful warning !—and all 
this from the love of change—fiom that capricious, dis. 
satisfied feeling, which leads to the destruction of all 
that is ancient and venerable in the institutions of man. 

All this was,to Mr Markland, so much self-evident 
truth, It was the manifest tendency of the spirit of 
reform to overturn everything; to break up all esta- 
Llishments, and to turn government upside-down. 

Yet was Mr Markland, besides his classical 
attainments, a conscientious man according to 
his lights, and one of unstained morals. It was 
marvellous how the son of Sir Felix, and the 
pupil of Mr Markland, could have caught the 
Radical contagion then abroad ; but such was 
the melancholy fact ; and the latter, aware of 
the evil, set himself in earnest to counteract its 
mischievous consequences. This was not so 





easily accomplished ; and, in the course of his 
efforts, Mr Markland discovered that the mother 
was as deeply tainted as the son, though the 
political and other heresies of both were mani- 
fested with the greatest mildness and forbearance. 

Sir Felix, who had diligently laboured to keep 
up his county interest until, in the lapse of 
time, his son might succeed him as the knight 
of the shire and adherent of the Tory Minister 
of the day, on finding Edward a recreant to the 
faith of the Tories, could only find consolation 
in recurring to the good old times when he was 


the heaven-born Minister. 

«“ J well remember,” said he, in an after-dinner con. 
versation, at which his son was present, before whom his 
most frequent topic was the danger which attends all 
political changes ;—‘¢I well remember the time when 
the majority, seated in the House of Commons by the 
crown, the borough-holders, and the peers, was 424, 
Ministers had then a support equal to the weight they 
had to sustain; and were not, as now, cempelled to 
truckle to popular opinion at every turn of the corner, 
When the spirit of reform stalked abroad, as it now and 
then did, ministers put it down promptly, and drove it 
back at once to its hiding place. They bestirred them- 
selves, too, in other ways. They bought up such a por- 
tion of the daily press as would keep the public mind 
from being whisked about by every wind of doctrine. 
The clerical magistrates and the influential landholders 
of each county kept their eye steadily upon the news. 
papers which the innkeepers took in for the perusal of 
their customers, They took in an opposition paper at 
their peril. By this and other means they got the pro- 
vincial press, in a great measure, under their control 
The Attorney-General, too, was always on the aiert; 
and not only did he keep a sharp look-out, but the spies 
of government were always on the watch-tower. The 
seditious were pounced upon at a moment when they 
thought no eye was upon them.” 

“It was this promptitude, at that critical juncture of 
affairs,’ said Mr Markland, ‘‘ that saved the country.” 

Young Clavering would neither go into 
Parliament nor accept of office upon the only 
conditions that are known among public men; 
and the indignant Sir Felix gave up the con- 
test with a son who had no fault save holding 
the doctrines of the new philosophy, and being 
one of those who conceive it wise to yield the 
people their rights before they force them. 

Frank Delamere was a younger son, very 
slenderly provided with the world’s goods ; and 
this circumstance furnishes a text for handling 
the evil done to society by the law of primogen- 
iture. The abolition in France of this mainstay 
of the privileged class, and of a thousand pub- 
lic abuses, is considered one of the best results 


of the Revolution. Having combated the fal- 





lacy of sending the younger sons of a family into 
life penniless, merely to enrich an elder son, and 
sharpen the faculties of his brothers, by com- 
pelling them to depend on their own talents and 
industry, it is pertinently inquired what is to 
become of those who have no talents and still 
less industry, a quality for which the scions of 
aristocracy are not generally distinguished. We 
next come to the daughters, who, directly oF 
indirectly, are the greatest victims of this un- 
natural institution. One main cause of the 
cheerless joyless celibacy, to which so many 
British females are doomed, or of the unhappy 











pecause loveless and unequal marriages, which 
all acknowledge and Jament, is the poverty to 
which this unnatural law consigns so many 
women in the better classes of society ; highly 
accomplished, but most helpless creatures, con- 


cerning whom our author inquires— 

In what profitable calling are their éalen/s and in- 
dustry to be exercised ? How does “ the giving the bulk 
of the father’s property to the eldest son’’ assist to make 
them “*the architects of their own fortunes?’ They 
have no chance in the state lottery of preferment. If to 
obtain a moderate independence is to be the end of their 
exertions, why take it from them in ¢he beginning 2 
Imbued, from their birth, with aristocratic feelings, 
their great speculation is marriage; a speculation of all 
others the most humiliating. Inthe Beggar’s Opera, 
when Polly is asked how she proposes to live, she an- 
swers—“ Upon the industry of my Macheath ;”—a sad 
reliance, certainly ; but much less mortifying, and hardly 
less disreputable, than the dependence to which too many 
of the lovely sex in upper life are driven by our law of 
exclusive inheritance. 


Nothing can be slighter than the way in which, 
in the pages of Timon, specimens of the aristo- 
cracy are brought forward, or drop in, stand to 
have their portraits outlined, and disappear for 
ever. Oneof these is Lord Trecastle, a younger 
brother, who, from £400 a-year, suddenly suc- 
ceeds to £20,000, by the first-born breaking his 


neck, and who owns that he shuddered at that | 


event, remembering the desperate leaps he had 
taken, and “thinking the same accident might 
have happened to me.” The portrait of Trecastle 
has the great merit of being a faithful resem- 
blance, and not in the least over-done. Itis thus, 
after his departure, that this aristocratic petri- 
faction is discussed by Lady Clavering and her 
charming daughter :— 

“ He has gained very little by foreign travel,” said 
Emily to her mother, as his carriage drove from the door, 
* T could not have believed that an individual so heart- 
less existed in the world.” 

“ The class is by no means so rare #8 you imagine,” 
replied Lady Clavering. ‘In that circle of our planet 
which those who move in it are pleased to call, par ere 
cellence, the upper world, many samples of the same 
species may be found. Lord Trecastle is only conspicuous 
because he is not at the pains of concealment, He is 
quite indifferent as to the opinion of the world, and 
therefore walks abroad without a mask,”’ 

‘“*T am sure a mask would much better become him,” 

said Emily. ‘ I do believe he would grieve more for the 
loss of his talbot dog, or one of his curricle horses, than 
at the death of the dearest friend he has.”’ 
_ “He would grieve for neither,” replied Lady Claver- 
ing. ‘ He would order his coachman to get another tal- 
bot, and match the grey as nearly as possible ; and there 
his concern would end; as toa friend, in the true sense 
of the word, he neither has nor wants one,” 

‘“‘ What a marble-hearted creature it is,”’ said Emily. 

“ He is moulded from very cold clay, certainly,” re- 
Plied her mother; “ but we must make great allowance, 
when we remember that he is the son of Lord Trecastle, 
who was the very personification of apathy, and who had 
no care for any human being beyond the reach of his own 
shadow. Had he come of a different stock, and had afew 
of the difficulties of life to struggle with, the occasional 
demand upon his feelings from some quarter or other 
would have kept them active ; but Valmont, with a tem. 
perament naturally lethargic, was born to every indul- 
sence; educated at home, he was never exposed to a con- 
ict with other minds ; the hereditary taint grew upon 
him, That unconcern about every thing, which a cer- 
tain class of fashionables affect, is in many a mere eccen- 
icity, bat in him it is mature.” 
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There was much kindness, as well as true philosophy 





_ in this defence; but Emily, full of youthful sensibility, 














deemed him quite unendurable. ° ° ° ° 

‘** [ have no patience with such insensibles,” rejoined 
Emily ; “ and I grieve to hear mamma say that in the 
higher circles of lire they are not uncommon.” 

“ Mamma is right,”’ said her brother. ‘ If Lord Tre- 
castle were in high oftice about the court, he would find 
his counterpart in almost every one with whom he came 
in contact. The texture of the material may differ, but 
they are all cut after the same pattern. It is with high 
life as with high mountains, the nearer you approach the 
summit, the colder is the atmosphere, The Trecastles 
are a numerous race; the family-likeness may be found 
in all the aristocracies of Europe.” 

“ Trecastle,”’ said Delamere, “ is his father’s son. He 
is certainly not a sentimentalist; his heart is not a ma- 
terial upon which you can engrave anything. But, asa 
young man, he is not wanting in the accomplishments 
snited to his caste. Much as you may dislike him, he is 
extremely well received within his own circle, The poi- 
son of the serpent is not poisonous to its own species, 
Besides which, he has a prepossessing exterior, with an 
even set of teeth ; he speaks Italian fluently, can descant 
on the beauties of Cherubini and Beethoven, ties his cra- 
vat after the most approved taste, and when he plays, 
which is not often, pays his losses with as much coolness 
as he receives his winnings, What more than this can 
be desired of mortal man >” 

‘“*He is a very gifted youth in your description of 
him,” said Miss Clavering; ** but you are fond of whim- 
sical sketches, and your pencil is always at hand,” 

* There are few of the sons of wealth and idleness,” 
replied Delamere, * that furrish features of a much bet- 
ter character than my sketch of Trecastle affords. I 
don’t expect to gather grapes from thorns. We must 
take men of sense ‘after their kind,’ and men of fashion 
‘ atter their kind.’ They differ as the bee from the but- 
terfly. I find both in the order of nature, and there I 
leave them.” 

‘But then how valuable is the industry of the one,*’ 
said Emily, “compared with the idle fluttering of the 
other.” 

‘*] leave it to the moralists to make comparisons,” 
rejoined Delamere. 

‘©The comparison would not be much to their credit,” 
said Clavering, ‘* We admire the beauty of the idle flut- 
terer, and leave it to its enjoyment; we praise the indus- 
try of the bee, and we rob it of its produce.” 

‘“ Jt is the common lot,’ said Delamere; ‘ and the 
bees must not complain. it is the same with the labour 
of man ; the parson tithes it, the nobility tax it, the law 
fleeces it, and the whole machinery of government is con. 
trived with the view to the gratification of those who 
feed and fatten upon it. How can we refuse to say 
‘ Amen’ to all this, when the practice of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, testifies it to be the whole duty of man ?” 

“ Tt is the aristocratic scripture of the rulers in Church 


| and State,” said Clavering. 


“ And their scriptural volume is the Court Guide,” 
replied Delamere; ‘‘the Bible is for us of the com- 
mons.” 

This is nice dissection. 

About this time, King William, “ the Reform 
King,” to whom the author will not allow the 
praise of sincerity, which has generally been 
accorded to a Prince who cannot claim that of 
consistency, had dismissed his Ministers on the 
frivolous pretence of the death of eld Earl 
Spencer, and dispatched Master Hudson to the 
ends of the earth, in search of Sir Robert Peel. 
Clavering, writing at this time to his friend Del- 
amere, remarks of the fallen government :— 

“ The great error of the Reform ministry was, that 
with the means before them of fulfilling the givrious task 
they had undertaken—with the power of the nation at 
their back, prepared to carry them triumphanily through 
—with the tenure of office depending on theauselves, aud 
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held on the easy terms of doing what they had undertaken 
to do—yet with all these advantages, they chose to drag 
on in the fetters of the lords of the soil, and to shake the 
confidence of the people by striving to conciliate an enemy 
they might safely have defied. 

This may not be new, but it is at least as true 
as ever. He says again :— 

In the meantime, the loss of office may have the effect 
of converting the Whig party from the error of their 
ways. It may teach them to look hereafter for their 
support, where alone it is to be found, in the well-earned 
confidence and attachment of the people, 

It has, as yet, done no such thing. 

Among the personages who figure and disap- 
pear, is Lady Milverton, once a distinguished 
beauty and star in the fashionable world ; mar- 
ried to a good-natured and indolent ancient 
earl; a favourite at Carlton House, rewarded for 
her Platonic attachment to the Prince by a pen- 
sion, and, finally, a devotee. Lady Milverton, 
when Time had clawed her with his clutch, re- 
nounced a world lying in wickedness, which 
had already renounced her, Entirely approving 
the exposure of cant in all its modern varie- 
ties, whether moral, political, or religious, and 
coudemning those whe, like Lady Milverton, 
rest their characters, as members of ‘ the religi- 
eus public,” rather upon the dogmas of their 
creed than the excellence of their lives, we yet 
cannot approve of the tone in which this author 
repeatedly speaks of something which he calls 
fuith. But the subject is better avoided, and we 





shall simply inquire, laying aside Lady Milver- | 


ton’s mystical jargon, where, in religion, he finds 
scope and exercise for those higher faculties of 
the mind, or rather portions of the brain, which, 
as a phrenologist, he denominates Veneration, 
Wonder, and Hope. 

Lady Milverton (we wish to learn whether, in 
her new state, she gave up her Carlton House 
pension) made a convert of Lady Roseneath, a 
handsome woman, who, in the early part of her 
married life, had the rare good fortune of engag- 
ing the attentions of a man who availed himself 
of the influence which he acquired over the mind 
of the flattered and spoiled beauty, to keep her 
clear of the vortex near which her indolent hus- 
band permitted her to hover. When this Men- 
tor, or guardian angel, by name Sir kustace 
Leppington, returned from the Continent. after 
the lapse of several years, he found his fair friend, 
Lady Roseneath, with whom he had been on 
ticklish, if not unsafe ground, a widow, and a 
saint; but not forgetful of either the perils or 
advantages of their former connexion. They 


admired more ardently, or esteemed more highly, than 
did the Baronet, that religion of the heart, which displays 
itself in doing good ; and which, busied in contributing 
to the happiness of those around them, wears always that 
cheerfulness of countenance which is reflected from the 
many happy faces which its benevolence has lighted up 
with smiles. She had been accustomed to speak her sen. 
timents to him without reserve : and how to account to 
him for the change she had recently undergone, was the 
great difficulty. In truth, had she entered upon the task 
of examination, she would have found equal difficulty in 
accounting for it even to herself. 


Sir Eustace visits his former friend, and, after 
some preliminary chat, thus comes to the point. 


‘‘ By the way, I hear from Lady Milverton,” said Sir 
Eustace, “that you have become a member of the ‘reli. 
gious public ;° is it true?” 

“[T hope itis. It is to her I owe my conversion,” 
said Lady Roseneath, 

“Conversion, to what? What can fou owe in 
the way of conversion to such a puritanic iinbecile as 
that +” 

“She was once a worldly character, I allow; but it 
pleased the Lerd to number her with his people, and she 
trom that time became a differeat creature.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Lady Roseneath, do not accustom 
yourself to a phraseology that means nothing. It sounds 
very pious, no doubt, to your own ears, and to the ears 
of the fanatics that surround you; but you have no con. 
ception how nauseous it is to persons of rational and 
sound mind, | will not fatter you—I never did, and 
I shall not begin now; you have your weaknesses, and 
always had 3; but you hada fund of good sense and good 
feeling at bottom, that ought to have kept you clear ot the 
set with which you have got entangled.” 

“Can I then,’ she replied, ‘ be too religious ?—and 
hearing the voice of the Lord, am I not to hearken to 
it?” 

“Too good—too virtuous—too amiable, you cannot 
he,” rejoined her unsparing mentor; “ nor is there any 
danger of it, As to being too religious—religion, to 


| have any real value, must be a habit of lifes a habit 


growing out of that constant desire for the advancement 
of human happiness on earth, which displays itself in the 
service of our tellow-creatures, . 2. 2. © «© «© «© 
“It really does surprise me, my dear Lady Roseneatli, 
that you should be led away by such a weak-minded 
woman as Lady Milverton. No draft was ever drawn 
upon that woman's faith, that her credulity did not hon- 
our. She was—while the season of foolery lasted—a 
follower of the renowned JOANNA SOUTHCOTE. That 
was a costly conversion; she bought the sea/s of that im- 
postor at a high price: nor did their impression wear off, 
till the Knell of Joanna herself rung in her ear the td- 
ings of the evaporation of the promised Shi/oh in a fit of 
the wind colic. Buteven here, her faith stood its ground 
to the last; she walked on toot at the funeral of the 
priestess, and las been ever since a martyr to a rheuma- 


| tiem in the knee, which she caught at the procession. 


“In latier times, she was for a while the constant at- 


_tendant on the archmountebank InvinG. That was at 


first met by accident, on a morning visit at Lady | 


Clavering’s, whither the pious lady had come to 
solicit a subscription for some pious purpose or 
another, She was taken by surprise. ‘The mo. 
notonous whine which she had lately adopted, 
changed on the instant. She dreaded that Sir 
Eustace would take her to task for her new 
affectations, as he had ventured to do. though 
with gracefn) gallantry, for her youthful levi- 
ties. 


. She felt that she had a difficult card to play. Her re. 
ligious views were not of a kind in which he was likely 
to sympathize, In this, she judged rightly. No one 


the firs¢ appearance of the new phenomenon, when his 
preaching was thronged from all quarters, and fools of 
fashion elbowed the greasy vulgar for @ seat in his con- 
gregation. But hardly had the Christmas  bell-man 
tolled out the old year, when these same tashionabies 
were the first to laugh at their own folly; and op 4 sude 
den, this cast troop-horse of the Scotch church lost all 


| their favour; and Lady Milverton’s faith, staggered by 


the dwindling away of the disciples, began to look out 
for a new anchor.” 


Much more follows, and the Baronet con- 
tinues :— 


“It is only our very long friendship that could have in- 
duced me to touch upon a subject, which, but for that, [ 
should have most carefully avoided ; but having advert 
to it, | speak without reserve. There is a stronger tendency 
to enthusiasm in your sex than in ours, There - 
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:naves and hypocrites always on the alert to take adran- 
tage of this. Wherever the imagination is concerned, 
sou are more led away than We are. Love—which is 
among the most innate and amiable of our feelings—is in 
+g very nature allied to a pure and exalted devotion ; but, 
like every source of strong excitement, if not controlled 
by reflection—if not guided by a strong and steady 
nnderstanding, may lead to excesses of the very worst 


kind,” 
All the Baronet’s discourse will not be found 


quite so unexceptionable as this, or as the con- 
clusion of the remonstrance, where Lady Rose- 
neath candidly admits that her views of religion 
had certainly not contributed to her peace of 
mind, or cheerfulness of spirits; that she felt 
dark, alarmed, and depressed, without knowing 
where to look for comfort, and “as if all conso- 
lation were withdrawn.” Sir Eustace affirms, 
that this is a state of suffering to which real 


Christianity can never give birth ; that it is the | 


consequence of disordered nerves, arising from 
Jong-continued religious excitement. The result 
of such conversations may be anticipated. Lady 
Roseneath and Sir Eustace are thrown together 
in the quiet of the country; old reminiscenes 
return and deepen into tenderness ; Sir Eustace 
finds a bride, and Lady Milverton loses her con- 
vert. From such specimens of the work, it will 
easily be seen that this is no ordinary novel. 

Among the author’s antipathies, is Manrnuus, 
whose doctrines are represented in ‘ Timon’ in 
their most naked and repulsive form, and that 
too by simply quoting the language of the oracle 
of Whig legislators, and of all of the rich with 
whom conscience is sufficiently alive to whisper 
that there is something false and vicious in the 
institutions of society as they affect the working 
classes and the poor; and that the evil is, at 
least in part, attributable to those who monopo- 
lize the power of making and administering the 
laws. ‘lo the population dogmas and poor-law 
canons of Mr Malthus, as popularly expounded 
by his disciples, probably with the best inten- 
tions, but certainly with very bad effects, we 
confidently attribute much of the discontent, and 
gloomy irritation of the labouring classes, and 
their growin alienation from capitalists of what- 
ever crade., Let one figure the indignation with 
which an intelligent mechanic or labourer could 
peruse such passages of Malthus as the following 
reproduced in ‘ Timon :’— 


, 


“IT should propose,”’ says Malthus, “> regulation to be 
made, declaring, that no ciil! born from any marriage 
taking place after a year from the date of the law, and no 
illegitimate child born two years from the same date, 
thould ever be entitled to parish assistance. And to give 
amore general knowledge of the law, and to enforce it 
more strongly on the minds of the lower classes of people, 
the clergyman of each parish should, previously to the 
folemnization of a marriage, read a short address to the 
parties, stating the strong obligation on every man to sup. 
port his own children—the impropriety, and even immor- 
ality, of marrying without a fair prospect of being able 
to do this_the evils which had resulted to the poor 
themselves, from the attempt which had been made to 
“sist oy pub je institutions, in a duty which ought to be 
*tclusively appropriated to parentseeand.the absolute 
Becrssiiy which had at length appeared, of abandoning 
@/ such ins/itutions, on account of their producing effects 
"Pposite to those which were intended. After the pub- 
te notice which I have proposed, had been given, and the 
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system of poor-laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man chose to marry without a pre- 
spect of being able to support a family, he should have 
the most perfect liberty sotodo. . . . 2. .« 6 « 

‘¢ All parish assistance, should be most rigidly denied 
him ; and if the hand of private charity be stretched forth 
in hia relief, the intere-ts of humanity require that it 
shonld be administered very sparingly. He should be 
taught to know that the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, had doomed him and his tamily to starve. 


It will not he easy, with the manors and plea- 
sure grounds, the deer-parks, ponds, and gardens 
of the rich proprietor, or the wide demesnes of 
the Norman feudal lord in his vicinage, may with 
even the glebe of the parson under his eye, much 
longer to persuade the industrious man that it is 
the laws of God, or of Nature, which “have 
doomed him and his children to starve,” at least 
while he is able and willing to work for their 
support, provided he can find employment. He 
will not easily believe that he is, in the harsh 
words of Mr Malthus, “‘ born into a world already 
possessed,’ while he perceives the common heri- 
tage so very unequally divided. He will not 
believe that there is a law of primogeniture in 
heaven as wellas on earth. If he acknowledges 
that the security of property is the fundamental 
law of every society, which he cheerfully does, 
he also knows that the free diffusion of property, 
under wise laws, ranks, in every well-constituted 
community, next in importance ; that the great 
secret of legislation is, first, to provide for the 
security of property, and, next, to prevent it from 
running into those enormous masses seen in all 
the European states, in consequence of the in- 
stitution of primogeniture, and the manifold 
ramifications of aristocratic power and influence. 
That legislator performs but half his duty who, 
providing for the security of property, does not. 
at the same time, allow that free distribution of 
property, in the most comprehensive sense of the 
term, which is restrained by the entire system of 
English laws, and by usages stronger than the 
laws. 

To come back to Timon: he is an admirer of 
marriage, rightly thinking that 
The purity of public morals—the only firm basis of 
national prosperity—depends much more than is generally 
imagined, on the single or married state of the majority of 
the population, Whatever causes operate to the discourage. 
ment of marriage, tend, in the eame proportion, to the in- 
crease of devravity, In England this discouragement is a 
growing evil, and a great one. Its demoralizing effects 
are daily spreading through all ranks of the community, 

According to Mr Malthus, nature is sadly destitute of 
wisdom and foresight. Utterly untaught in the science 
of political economy, she has gone on producing and pro- 
ducing, until she has got a greater number of children 
about her by far, than she knows what to do with. It 
is certainly not their faule that they have been born into 
a world already overerowded, They had no voice in 
their own creation ; and being innocent of all intrusion, 
ought not to be punished as trespassers, But Mr Malthus 
is of a widely different opinion, 

“A man,” he says, “‘ who is born into a world already 
possessed, if he cannot get subsistence from his parents, 
on whom he has a just demand, and if society does not 
want his labour, has no claim of right to the smallest 
portion of food, and, in fact, has no business to be where 
he is. At Nature's feat there is no cover for him. 
She tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her 
own orders, if he do not work upon the compassion of 
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some of her guests. If these guests get up and make room 
for him, other intruders immediately appear, demanding 
the same favour. The report of a provision for all that 
come, fills the hall with numerous claimants, The order 
and harmony of the feast is disturbed.” 


We believe that some of these offensive pas- 
sages are softened or expunged from the later 
editions of the work of Mr Malthus. But this 
is of less consequence, as his doctrines remain 
unchanged ; though some of his disciples shamed 
them sadly, when they consented to enact a 
Poor Law for Jreland, with the hope that it 
might, among other advantages, restrain that 
impetuous current of improvident marriage, 





which, in a country not the best supplied with | 


food or any other necessary of life, and not 
cursed with a poor law, that alleged encourager 
of population, had fairly distanced England in 
the race to ruin. 


But it is rather alarm than conviction of their | 


fallacy, which has deterred many Members of 
the Legislature from following out the doctrines 
of Malthus to that extreme point which, some 
among them may fancy, by deranging the pre- 
sent framework of social life, or fairly overturn- 
ing it, might tend to settle society upon a broader 
and more equal basis. Yet all have, for some rea- 
son, shrunk from the experiment recommended 
by Malthus, in the promulgation of the edict 
against the new-comers. 

Our author, perhaps, takes Mr Malthus at dis- 
advantage, in sometimes treating his specula- 
tions or the probabilities of his cheerless princi- 
ple, as practical inferences from it ; yet we can- 


not help feeling that the Christian divine has | 


fairly laid himself open to the rebuke of the 
sceptical layman, when, in referring to the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, he says :— 


Pursued to their consequences they [the principles of 
Malthus] break up the very foundation of the Christian 
faith. What, are the poor to be taught that the Being 
that breathed into them the breath of life, destined them 
to starve, for no other reason but that he had been already 
so lavish in the exercise of his creative power, as to leave 
them no means of subsistence? Can the most profane 
exhibition of the Deity go beyond this ? Can his attri- 
butes of goodness and justice and mercy be brought more 
strongly into doubt by any doctrine in the power of in- 
fidelity toinvent? Is this the conception we are to form 
of the great God and Father of all? Is this the character 
in which he is clothed in the gospel of eternal truth ? 

' 

One would really imagine that Mr Malthus had never 
bestowed a thought upon the causes which have so deplor- 
ably depressed the condition of the working classes. To 
represent them as suffering by the mandate of heaven for 
having disregaraed the law of population by marrying 
when the market for labour was overstocked, and when 
they ought therefore to have known that a decree of na- 
ture had doomed all new-comers to starve, was to preach 
a doctrine the most false and shameless that was ever 
palmed upon the public credulity, It was, no doubt, ex- 
tremely acceptable to the mass of government function. 


aries to be thus purified from all the odium arising from | 


profligate expenditure and vicious legislation. It was 
well pleasing to the whole race of rank and wealth that 
the working classes should understand from ecclesiastical 
authority that at great Nature's feast there was no cover 
for any ene not provided with an admission ticket, It 
was to them “ tidings of great joy” that the benevolence 
of the Almighty had been hitherto misunderstood ; that 
the reverse of what we had been hitherto taught was the 


truth, and that “he hath filled the rich with good things 
and the hungry he hath sent empty away.” : 


After noticing the temporary suffering pro. 
duced by machinery suddenly superseding human 
labour, our author argues thus justly and hn. 
manely ; and how often must such arguments be 
repeated, ere they take effect ! 


To the political economist, who looks only to the jn. 
creased power of production, and to the consequent cheap. 
ness of the articles produced, there is ample rvom tor ad. 
miration and thankfulness; but the feeling is far differens 
with those who are thrown out of bread. When one of 
this distressed number appeals toour humanity for relies 
it were surely a harsh answer, and such as no man of 
humanity would give, to dismiss him in the abeve Jan. 
guage of Mr Malthus. It is not enough that we look ae 
the improved wealth of the Capitalists—we must look 
also at the deteriorated condition of those whose lot jg 
labour. This class itis, that make up the great bulk of 
the people ; and when, from whatever cause, the demand 
for the labour of a great portion of them ceases, it is in 
vain you tell them, on the authority of the Malthusian 
economists, that it is God’s will that they and their fami. 
lies should starve. ‘They will turn with bitter scorn from 
such a doctrine. They are too well informed of the causes 
et their depressed and miserable condition to be duped 
by this new divini/y. They will point to the general 
ditfusion of prosperity in France within the last forty 
years, occasioned by the sale of the national domains, 
The diffusion of landed property—no longer engrossed by 
the great territorial monopolists, the clergy and the 
noblesse—distributed the means of health, comfort, and 
independence among the mass of the peasantry, that, 
under the former system, had toiled to bring wealth to 
their task-masters, while they themselves almost wanted 
subsistence, When Henry VIII. seized the overgrown 
possessions of the church,—dealt them out in lots among 
his nobility, according to his royal will and pleasure— 
and empied the contents of the alms-basket into his own 
lap—the result of all this was called “ @ glorious refor- 
mation |” 

Ic is vain toimagine that the working classes will con- 
tentediy endure the privation and misery which grow out 
of the present system of things. If their rulers take no 


| effective steps to improve it, they will work out the cure 


in a way ot their own; they will do it silently and pro- 


| gressively, but they will do it with an energy that the 


laws cannot cope with. ‘There is no constituted author- 
ity of the few that can put down the combination of the 


_ million linked together by a unity of purpose and of action, 





and bent upon rescuing themselves from oppression and 
debasement. As to machinery, considered in the abstract, 
its use and importance cannot be too strongly insisted 
upou. . . ~ . The productive power of machinery 
niay go on increasing, till at last man becomes an unpre- 
ductive power. ‘The nearer we approach to this state, the 
more stiongly will the working-classes be drawn to seek 
other sources of subsistence, They will regard the pre 
sent system of social order as well suited to the descend- 
ants of those who “came in with the Conqueror;” but 
quite unsuitable to the change which time has wrought 
in the condition of society. They will not consent 
live under a system in which the provident regulations of 
nature are repealed, which tells them that their /abowr 
iy nut wanted, that the earth’s produce is already appro- 
priated, and that to starve is the punishment justly due 
to their intrusion, They know—Jet Mr Malthus and 
his disciples say what they may—that to make the law 
of nature chargeable with all the sufferings of the ill-fed 
peasantry and operatives of England, is an insult and & 
mockery. The laws of nature, considered in their relae 
tion to the human species, have in view only one com 
mon end—their preservation and their happiness. 


To such passages in “ Timon” we give our 
cordial and unreserved approbation ; and, more- 
over, rejoice to find them in a work which, from 
its form and title, is likely to find a way into 
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that elass which most urgently requires illumi- 


nation upon such subjects. That the work does | 


not altogether consist of what, to the majority 
of this class, may savour of dull monotonous 


disquisition, we shall shew by an extract from | 


4 narrative, purporting to be drawn up from 
the diary kept by the Princess of Wales, by the 
Priucess herself, which, whether actually of this 
exaet origin, has the appearance of being substan- 
tially correct. “Phat it was really drawn up by the 
Princess is, indeed, disproved by the document 
‘tself, For example, she is made to refer to the 
«|ate Duke of Gioucesrer,” whom the Princess 
of Wales predeceased by mere than a dozen 
years. The opening anecdote, regarding Mrs 
Fitzherbert, is a little problematical ; but, as it 
could only be obtained, by the Princess, from 
hearsav, this does not impeach the authenticity 
of the statement of those events in which she 
was personally concerned. 


“The Sth of April, which was the day of the marriage 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Prince rode out 
early in the morning to Parson’s Green, where Mrs Fitz- 
herbert at that time hada villa. He waited the oppor- 
tunity when her carriage would pass, to stop it, and to 
have some conversation With her. At length the carriage 
came; he stopped it, and addressing her, said: ‘7 am 
still a free man: now or never you must be reconciled to 
me; I shall not marry if you yield to my wishes.”’) Mrs 
Fitzherbert did not give any answer, but ordered her 
postilion to drive on. The Prince then went to the 
Queen, and assured her that he felt himself the most un- 
happy being in the world, to be obliged to marry: but as 
matters stood at that time, there could be no appeal. The 
public are but too well informed as to the state of ebriety 
in which the rest of that day was passed. After the 
Princess had been a month at Carlton House, it then 
being arranged that the Ladies were to take their waiting 
by turns, Lady Jersey asked an audience on the evening 
before her period of waiting was over—she fell at the 
Princesses knees, and assured her of her innocence, and 
trusted that the Princess would not believe a word of the 
scandalous reports that had been spread against her—that 
the public had even been so unjust to her as to accuse her 
of being with child by the Prince of Wales: she cried 
bitterly, and the Princess assured her in return that she 
never should have supposed that either the Queen or the 
Prince would have placed her about the Princess, if there 
had existed the least foundation for the report she had 
now informed the Princess of, and that the Princess had 
till that time been quite unaware of Lady Jersey's situa- 
hom Lady Jersey, though not in waiting, was still pre- 
tent at parties, at dinner and supper, in the country. 
The Prince had at that time a house in Hampshire, of 
which the name was Carnshot, where the Prince and 
Princess and Lady Jersey sometimes were for a week or 
en days. The party consisted of Lord Jersey, Lord 
Cholmondeley, Mr Poyntz, Sir Willoughby Aston, Col. 
Leigh, Mr Knyvett, General Hammond, &c., &c. ‘The 
Clef amusement was long rides on horseback, visiting all 
the country houses in the vicinity, dining very late, and 
‘upping at three o’clock in the morning. The gentlemen 
were intoxicated day after day: parties were frequently 
made after some of the field-days of the 10th Hussars, to 
cine at the Bush, at Staines, with the officers; no other 
ady present except Lady Jersey. This was the usual 


‘rain of life, from the month of April till the month of 


June the same year. 

“The I7:h of June, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and also Lady Jersey, settled at Brighton till the month 
of November. They at firet lodged at a Mr Hamilton's 
house, as the Pavilion was undergoing some reparation, 
‘se plan then being that Lady Jersey should live in the 
“wer apartments at the Pavilion ; @ s/aircase communi- 
‘aiing with the Prince's bedroom was then erected !— 
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the Princess living in the other wing of the Pavilion. 
Till that period Lady Jersey had been civil and attentive 
to the Princess : but from the moment she began to take 


| possession of the Pavilion, she began to be so ancivil, 


arrogant, and impertinent, that everybody who witnessed 
her behaviour in society towards the Princess, was shocked 
and enraged against her. In October, she left the Pavi- 
lion, and took a house upon the Steyne for her confine. 
ment. The Princess found herself under the necessity to 
be Godmother, ou being asked by Lord Jersey for that 
honour, The Prince of Wales, and the late Duke of 
Leeds, were the two other sponsors, 

“ Lady Jersey's insolent behaviour continued daily to 
increase, «3 did the Prince's incivility and cold treatment 
towards the Princess, The Princess then requested to 
have an explanation with the Prince, which was at first 
denied; but Lady Jersey insisted upon it, and at length 
the interview took place in the presence of Lord and Lady 
Cholmondeley. The Princess wished to be informed as 
to the cause of the Prince's incivility ~ >wards her, and 
who was the person to whom she owed this slighting 
treatment. ‘The Prince's answer was that the Princess 
did nothing but complain against Lady Jersey—that the 
ladies of the bedchamber were only the Princess's com- 
panions,—that they should never take the watting except 
upon great occasions—but the Bedchamber women were 
those who should take the waiting constantly ;—that 
Lady Jersey was an old friend of the Prince’s—that the 
Lrincess ought to be very glad that he had chosen a per- 
son of such rank and distinction for his society, as other. 
wise the Prince would be much seldomer in the Princess's 
society, 

**The event of the infercepted letters which Dr Ran- 
dolph was to have taken to Brunswick, to the DUKE and 
DUCHESS, next took place. Their contents were to ine 
form them of the treatment the Princess experienced from 





the Queen, the Prince, and Lady Jersey ; and the Princess 
understood that these letters had been laid open to the 
Queen, and she found in them Aer own character painted 
after naiure. ‘The Princess was unaware of this (reachery, 
that her letters had been thus broke open, until she came 
to town at the end of November, when the late Duke of 
GLOUCESTER intormed her of this most unheard-et pro- 
ceeding. 

“In the year 1796, on the 7th of January, the Princess 
CHARLOTTE was born; from that period the Prince 
hardly ever came, except once a month, to dine with the 
Princess, which, the preceding year, the Prince had done 
every day. ‘The Princess was then obliged to dine alone 
with the Lady-in-waiting, as the Prince would not allow 
that she should invite anybody to her society ; which ote 
casioned, in the monthof April, a correspondence between 
the Prince and Princess, Lady Jersey then having re- 
sumed her waiting, it being her turn, In the course of 
the preceding winter, just at the period of the Princess 
Charlotte’s birth, a strange circumstance occurred. All 
the jewels of which the Prince had made a present to the 
Princess, on her arrival in England, used to be always 
placed in the Prince's bedchamber, on account of safety, 
as //¢r room was below, and there were no strong boxes 
to keep them in. Whenever the Princess bad occasion 
for them, they were brought by the Prince's page, Mr 
Despargnuot; and in the same manner, the jewels were 
returned in the evening. One day the Princess sent for 
the jewel box, and missed from it a very handsome set of 
pearl bracelets, with diamond clasps, worth £1000. She 
sent immediately for Lord Cholmondeley, aod requested 
him to make an immediate inquiry of Mr Despargnet : 
he assured Lord Cholmondeley, that he always very care- 
fully deposited them in a small green box, but that the 
Prince of WALEs had desised him to give them to Him, 
as he desired to make some alteration in them ;—that he 
had given them in charge to Lady Jersey ; and the pearl 
bracelets never came to daylight again: but the Princess 
saw them afterwards worn ly Lady Jeraey, though she 
never took the least notice of it, The same fate happened 
to the /ace which the Prince had given the Princess for 
her fronsseau; they consisted of trimmings made from 
the ruftles the Prince had formerly worn on great public 





| occasions ; one of the Princess's gowns had already been 
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trimmed with it, and had even been worn; when one 
day, when she was to ge to Windsor, and wanted some 
lace totrim a dress with, she found that the whole bor 
was gone, and nowhere to be found ; and the dresser as- 
sured her, that within a week the bor had been fetched 
away by the Prince's page, Sandhagen. The Princess, at 
dinver, asked the Prince for what purpose the box had 
been taken away to his room; he answered, ‘ That box 
is mine ; by some mistake the lace had been placed in 


jn your wardrobe.’ The Princess said, ‘that her name | 


was upon it, and that some of her dresses were already 
trimmed with it; that she was sorry for the mistake, but 
could not imagine what had occasioned it ;” and the mat- 
ter ended, by her sending the remaining lace from off her 
gowns to the PRINCE.” 


We shall no farther pursue these scandalous 
and court anecdotes, and the details of the 
wretched and weary life of the Princess, exposed 
to continual harassment, irritation, and insult, 
though they whet curiosity about the author- 
ship of the work ; which may probably be a 
joint-stock concern, or, at any rate, have had 


this part of its materials furnished by a different | 


party. 
Duelling, the moral code of Paley, the ano- 
molous Protestant Church of Catholic Ireland, 


clerical Magistracy, the New Poor Law, and | 
many other topics, are incidentally discussed | 


in the course of this singular work ; with which 
there is also interspersed much elegant, and 
occasionally profound criticism on the fine arts, 
and on elegant literature. Among the author's 
idiosyncrasies, is an overweening admiration for 


Byron, not alone the poet, but the man such as | 
he was, and with all his imperfections on his | 


head. How isthis to be reconciled with an equal 
admiration of Shelley, the pure in life and gen- 


tle in mind, whose opinion of Byron,the man, was | 


much less favourable, though, with the most 
indulgent disposition, he surely possessed far 
better opportunities of observing and forming 
a correct judgment of Byron than any other 
friend, Moore not excepted? Next to Shak- 
speare, Byron is placed; while the galaxy of 


eminent men who have illustrated the age ig 
| passed over without notice, save that Scott js 
selected as Byron’s foil, to be unmercifully con. 
demned as an author, and not over-rated as an 
individual. “In the opinion of Edward Claver. 
ing, there was more of moral effect in the Childe 
Harold, than in all. the novels of Sir Walter 
| Scott taken together.” Sir Walter’s characters 
| are ‘‘ the creatures of Scott, and not of Nature. 
| They benefit us nothing 1n our intercourse w;th 
'man ashe is.” ‘* Whether we are amused by 
| reading a novel of Sir Walter's, or listening to a 
| musical snuff-box, the effect is the same: we are 
| no wiser at the end of the volume than at the 
end of the tune.” ‘These, and such like unqua- 
lifed opinions, disparage the author’s judgment 
on every other point. The great failing of Sir 
Walter is represented as his love of gain: but by 
the mystification with which we every day see a 
| man’s Parliamentary, distinguished from his per- 
| 

| 





sonal, morals or honour, we are let to know, that, 
after all, Sir Walter’s “ besetting sin applies to 
| him only as an author; and neither interferes 
| with, nor obscures his good qualities as a man.” 
These nice distinctions between the author co- 
vetous of gain, and the man receiving it, come 
oddly enough from a writer who delights in 
trampling upon that hollow or conventional 
morality which is at present so much in vogue. 
Sir Walter Scott was either a Jess despicable 
_ character than he is represented in the body of 
these strictures, or worse than he is made out, 
in the meaningless complimentary sentence with 
which, after being weighed against Byron, he is 
_ finally dismissed from the tribunal of Timon. 
But it is full time the latter were dismissed 
| from our tribunal ; which we now do, overlook- 
ing all his failings of dogmatism and occasional 
triteness, for the sake of the prevailing excellent 
_ tendencies of his work, as much as for the liter- 
ary accomplishment which it displays. 


Sn 
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THE SINNING. 


It is the joyfal Easter morn, 
And the bells ring loud and clear, 
Soundiny the holy day of rest 
Through the quiet vale of Wear. 


Forth at its sound, from his stately hall, 
Hath the Lord of Lambton come, 
With knight and equire, in rich attire, 

Page, seneschal, and groom. 


The white-hair’d peasant and his dame 
Have left their woodland cot: 
Children of toil and poverty, 
Their cares and toil forgot. 


And buxom youth and bashful maid, 

In holiday array, 
Thio’ verdant glade aud greenwood shade, 
To Brigtord bend their way. 





And soon within its sacred dome 
Their wandering steps are stayed ; 

The bell is rung, the mass is sung, 
And the solemn prayer is prayed. 


But why did Lambton's youthful heir 
Not mingle with the throng ? 

And why did he not bend his knee, 
Nor join in the holy song ? 


Oh, Lambton's heir is a wicked man ! 
Alike in word and deed ; 

He makes a jest of psalm and priest, 
Ot the Ave and the Creed. 


He loves the fight ; he loves the chase ; 
Hle loves each kind of sin; 

But the holy church, from year to year, 

He is not found withiu, 
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And Lambton's heir, at the matin prayer, 
Or the vesper, is not seen; 

And on this day of rest and peace 
He hath donned his coat of green ; 


And, with his creel slung on his back, 
His light rod in his hand, 

Down by the side of the shady Wear 
He took his lonely stand, 


There was no sound but the rushing stream ; 


The little birds were still, 
As if they knew that Lambton’s heir 
Was doing a deed of ill. 


Many a salmon and speckled trout 
Through the quiet waters glide ; 
But they all sought the deepest pools, 

Their golden scales to hide. 


The soft west wind just rippled the brook, 
And the clouds flew gently by, 

And gleamed the sun—’twas a lovely day 
To the eager fisher’s eye, 


He threw his line, of the costly twine, 
Across the gentle stream 5 

Upon its top the dun-flies drop 
Lightly as childhoed’s dream. 


Again, again—but all in vain, 
In the shallow or the deep ; 

No trout rose to his cunning bait; 
He heard no salmon leap. 


And now he wandered east the stream, 
And now he wandered west ; 

He sought each bank or hanging bush 
Which fishes love the best. 


Sut vain was all his skilful art; 
Vain was each deep disguise ; 

Vain was alike the varied bait, 
And vain the mimic flies. 


When, tired and vexed, the castle bell 
Rung out the hour of dine, 

* Now,” said the Lambton’s youthful heir, 
“*A weary lot is nine, 


* For six long hours, this April morn, 
My line in vain I've cast; 

But one more throw, come weal come wo, 
For this shall be the last.” 


He took from his bag a maggot worm, 
That bait of high renown ; 

His line wheeled quickly through the air, 
Then sunk in the water down. 


When he drew it out, his ready hand 
With no quivering motion shook, 

For neither salmon, trout, nor ged, 
Had fastened on his hook, 


But a little thing, a strange formed thing, 
Like a piece of muddy weed ; 

But like no fish that swims the stream, 
Nor aught that crawls the mead. 


*T was scarce an inch and a half in length, 
Its colour the darkest green ; 

And on its rongh and ecaly back 
Two little fins were seen. 


It had a long and pointed snout, 
Like the mouth of the slimy eel, 

And its white and loosely hanging jaws, 
Twelve pin-like teeth reveal. 


It had sharp claws upon its feet, 
Short ears upon its head, 

A jointed tail, and quick bright eyes, 
That gleamed of a fiery red. 


“Art thou the prize,” said the weary wight, 


“For which I have spent my time ; 


For which I have toil’d till the hour of noon, 


Since rang the matin chime.” 
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From the side of the dell, a cryetal well 
Sends its waters bubbling by ; 

«¢ Rest there, thou ugly tiny eli, 
Either to live or die.”’ 


He threw it in, and when next he came, 
He saw, to his surprise, 

It was a foot and a half in length ; 
It had grown 60 much in size, 

And its wings were long, far-stretched and strong, 
And redder were its eyes. 


THE CURSE. 


But Lambton's heir is an altered man ;: 
At the church on bended knee, 

Three times a day he was wont to pray ; 
And now he’s beyond the sea. 


He has done penance for his sins, 
He has drank of a sainted well; 

He has joined the band from the Holy Land 
To chase the Infidel. 


Where host met host, and strife raged most, 
His sword flashed high and bright; 

Where force met force, he winged his course, 
The foremost in the fight. 


Where he saw on high th’ Oriflamme fly, 
His onward path he bore ; 

And the Paynim knight, and the Saracen, 
Lay weltering in their gore. 


Or in the joust, or tournament, 
Of all that valiant band, 

When, with lance in rest, he forward prest, 
Who could the shock withstand 


Pure was his fame, unstained his shield ; 
A merciful man was he; 

The friend of the weak, he raised not his hand 
*Gainst a fallen enemy, 


Thus on the plains of Palestine 
He yained a mighty name, 
And, tull of honour and renown, 
To the home of his childhood came. 


But when he came to his father’s lands, 
No cattle were grazing there ; 

The grass in the mead was unmown and rough, 
And the fields untilled and bare, 


And when he came to his father’s hall, 
He wondered what might ail; 

His sire but coolly welcomed him, 
And his sisters’ cheeks were pale. 


“ I come from the fight,” said the Red-Cross Knight ; 
“ | in savage lands did roam : 

But where'er it be, they welcome me, 
Save in my own loved home. 


«“ Now why, now why, this frozen cheer ? 
What is it that may ail ? 

Why tremble thus, my father dear ?— 
My sister, why so pale ?*’ 


‘¢ Oh, sad and woful has been our lot, 
Whilst thou wast far away ; 

For a mighty dragon hath hither come 
And taken up its stay : 

At night or morn it sleepeth not, 
But watcheth for its prey. 


“ *Tis ten cloth yards in length; its hue 
Is of the darkest green ; 

And, on its rough and scaly back, 
Two strong black wings are seen. 


“It hath a long and pointed snout,’ 
Like the mighty crveudile; 

And, from its grinning jaws, stand out - 
its teeth in horrid file. 






























































‘¢ It hath on each round and webbed foot 
Four sharp and hooked claws; 

And its jointed tall, with heavy trail, 
Over the ground it draws 


« Tt hath ¢we rough and hairy cars 
Upon its bony head ; 

Its eyes shine like the winter sun, 
Fearful, and darkly red. 


‘¢ Its roar is loud as the cannon's sound, 
But shorter, and more shrill ; 

It rolls, with many a heavy bound, 
Onward from hill to hill. 


«¢ And each morn, at the matin chime, 
It seeks the lovely Wear ; 
And, at the noontide bell, 
It gorges its fill, then seeks the hill 
Where springs the crystal well, 


“ No knight has e’er retarned who dared 
The monster to assail. 

Though he struck off an ear or limb, 
Or lopt its jointed tail, 

Its severed limbs again unite, 
Strong as the iron mail. 


«* My horses, and sheep, and all my kine, 
The ravenous beast hath killed ; 

With oxen and deer, from far and near, 
Its hungry maw is filled. 

*Tis hence the mead is unmown and long, 
And the corn fields are untilled. 


** My son, to hail thee here in health 
My very heart is glad; 

But thou hast heard our tale—and say, 
Canst thou wonder that we’re sad 2" 





THE ASSOILING. 


And sorrowful was Lambton’s heir: 
“ My sinful act,” said he, 

“ This curse hath on the country brought ; 
Be it mine to set it free.” 


Deep in the dell, in a ruined hut, 
Far from the homes of men, 

There dwelt a witch the peasants called 
Old Elspat of the Glen. 


*T was a dark night, and the stormy wind 
Howled with a hollow moan, 

As through tangled copsewood, bush, and briar, 
He sought the aged crone. 


She sat on a low and three-legged stool, 
Beside a dying fire; 

As he lifted the latch she stirred the brands, 
And the smoky flame blazed higher. 


She was a woman weak and old, 
Her form was bent and thin; 

And, on her lean and shrivelled hand, 
She rested her pointed chin. 


He entered with fear, that dauntless man, 
And spake of all his need: 

He gave her gold; he asked her aid, 
How best he might succeed. 


“ Clothe thee,” said she, “ in armour bright, 
In mail of glittering sheen, 

All studded o’er, behind and before, 
With razers, sharp and keen : 


_.© And take in thy hand the trusty brand 
Which thou bore beyond the sea ; 
And make to the Virgin a solemn vow, 
‘- + Ifebegtant thee victory, 
‘Wheat meets thee first, when the strife is o'er, 
Her offering shall be,” 
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He went to the fight, in armour bright 
Equipped, from head to heel; , 

His gorget closed, and his vizor shat, 
He seemed a form of steel, 


But with razor blades, all sharp and keen 
The mail was studded o'er; (} 
And his long tried and trusty brand 
In his greaved hand be bore. | 


He made to the Virgin a solemn vow, 
If she granted victory, 

What met him first on his homeward path 
Her sacrifice should be. 


He told his sire, when he heard the horn, 
To slip his favourite hound ; 

*T will quickly seek its master's side 
At the accustomed sound, 


Forward he treads, with measured step, 
To meet his foe, alone, 

While the first beams of the morning sun 
On his massy armour shone. 


The monster slept on an island crag, 
J.utled by the rushing Wear, 

Which eddy’d turbid at the base, 
Though eleewhere smooth and clear, 


It lay in repose; its wings were flat, 
Its ears fell on its head, 

Its legs stretched out, and drooped its snout, 
But its eyes were fiery red, 


Little feared he, that armed knight, 
As he left the rocky shore ; 

And in his hand, prepared for fight, 
His unsheathed sword he bore. 


As he plunged in, the water’s splash 
The monster startling hears ; 

It spreads its wings, and the valley rings, 
Like the clash of a thousand spears. 


It bristled up its scaly back, 
Curled high its jointed tail, 

And ready stood, with grinning teeth, 
The hero to assail ; 


Then sprung at the knight with all its might, 
And its foamy teeth it gnashed ; 

With its jointed tail, like a thrasher’s flail, 
The flinty rock it lashed, 


But quick of eye, and swift of foot, 
He guarded the attack ; 

And dealt his brand with skilful hand 
Upon the dragon’s back. 


Again, again, at the knight it flew; 
The fight was long and sore: 

He bravely stood, nor dropped his sword 
Till he could strike no more. 


It rose on high, and darkened the sky, 
Then, with a hideous yell, 

A moment winnowed th’ air with its wings, 
And down like a mountain fell. 


He stood prepared for the falling blow, 
But mournful was his fate: 

Awhile he reeled, then, staggering, fell 
Beneath the monster’s weight. 


And round about its prostrate foe 
Its fearful length it rolled, 

And clasped him close, till his armour cracked 
Within its scaly fold. 

But pierced by the blades, from bodyand breast, 
Fast did the red blood pour ; | 

Cut by the blades, piece fell by piece, =» 
And quivered in the gore, 


Piece feil by piece, foot fell by foot s 
No more is the river clear, 


But stained with blood, as the severed limbé 


Rolled down the rushing Wear. 
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Piece felt by piece, and iach by inch, 
From the bedy and the tail ; 

But the head still hung by the gory teeth 
Tight fastened in the mail. / 


Ic pantedlJong, and fast it breathed, 
With many a bitter groan; 

Its eyes grew dim, it loosed its hold, 
And fell like a lifeless stone. 


Then loud he dlew on his bugle-horn, 
The blast of victory; 

From rock to rock the sound was borne, 
By Kcho, glad and free ; 

For, burdened long by the dragon’s roar, 
She joy’d in her liberty. 


Bat not his hound, with gladdened bound, 
Comes leaping at the call ; 

With feelings dire, he sees his sire 
Rush from his ancient hall. 


Oh! what can equal a father’s love, 
When harm to his son he fears; 

Tis stronger than a sister's sigh, 
More deep than a mother’s tears, 


When Lambton’s anxious listening lord, 
Heard the bugle notes so wild, 

He thought no more of his plighted word, 
But ran to clasp his child. 


“ Strange is my lot,” said the luckless wight ; 
«“ How sorrow and joy combine! 

When high in fame to my home [ came, 
My kindred did weep and pine. 


“ This morn my triumph sees, and sees 
Dishonour light on me: 

For I had vowed tothe Holy Maid, 
If she gave me victory, 

What first I met, when the fight wag o’er, 
Her offering should be. 


“ T thought to have slain my gallant hound, ' 
Beneath my unwilling knife : 

But I cannot raise my hand on him 
Who gave my being life !” 


And heavy and sorrowful was his heart, 
And he hath gone again 

To seek advice of the wise woman, 
Old Elspat of the Glen. 


“ Since thy solemn vow is unfulfilled, 
Though greater be thy fame, 

Thou must a lofty chapel build 
To the Virgin Mary’s name, 


“On nine generations of thy race 
A heavy curse shall fall: 

They may die in the fight, or in the chase, 
But not in their native hall.” 
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He builded there achapel fair, .. : 
And rich endowment pun ert 
Where morn and eve, by cowled monk, 
In sable garb arrayed, | aie Galed 
The bell was rung, the mass Was sung, 
And the solemn prayer was eaid,. 
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L'ENVOY, 


Such is the tale which, in ages past, 
On the dreary winter's eve, 

In baron’s hall, the harper blind, 
In wildest strain, would weave ; 

Till the peasants, trembling, nearer crept, 
And each strange event believe, 


Such is the tale which often yet, 
Around the Christmas fire, 

Is told to the merry wassail group, 
By some old dame or sire. 


But though he tell that the crystal well 
Still flows by the lovely Wear, 

And that the hill is verdant still, 
His listeners shew no fear. 


And though he tell that of Lambton's race 
Nine of them died at sea, 

Or in the battle, or in the chase, 
They shake their heads doubtingly. 


And though he say there may still be seen 
The mail worn by the knight, 

Tho’ the blades are blunt, that once were keen, 
And rusted that once were bright ; 

They du but shake their heads the more, 
And laugh at him outright. 


For Knowledge to their view has spread 
Her rich and varied store ; 

They learn and read, and take no heed 
Of legendary lore. 


And pure Religion hath o’er them shed 
A holier heavenly ray ; 

And dragons and witches, and mail.clad knights, 
Are vanished away ; 

As the creatures of darkness flee and hide, 
From the light of the dawning day. 


But Lambton’s castle still stands by the Wear, 
A tall and stately pile; 

And Lambton’s name is a name of might, 
’Mong the mightiest of our isle. 

long may the sun of Prosperity 
Upon the Lambtons smile ! 





MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


BY JOHN BOWRING, 


PART Y. 

_ Ix 1763, Bentham took his seat as a student 
inthe Court of King’s Bench, Westminster Hall ; 
and his father gave Mr Perkins, the crier of 
court, seven shillings and sixpence to secure 

* particularseat during the term. This seat 
"as immediately below the officers, under the 
*. There were four such seats. There 
"at, in those days, room for two students on each 
of the judge on the bench ; but Lord Ken- 





yon put an end to the usage. The crier was 
generally fee’d in order to obtain the seat. Ben- 
tham began to eat his commons in Linecoln’s Inn 
in November, 1763 ; but, returned to Oxford 
the beginning of the. following. December. He 
then attended Blackstone’s lectures; and the 
impressions made upon him he thus describes: — 

“1 attended with two. collegiates of, my ac- 
quaintance. One was Samuel Parker Coke, a 


descendant of Lord Coke, s gyntieman com- 
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moner, who afterwards sat in Parliament: the 
other was Dr Downes. They both took notes ; 
which I attempted to do, but could not continue 
it, as my thoughts were occupied in reflecting 
on what I heard. I immediately detected his 
fallacy respecting natural rights ; I thought his 
notions very frivolous and illogical about the 
gravitating downwards of h@reditas ; and his rea- 
sons altogether futile, why it must descend and 
could not ascend—an idea, indeed, borrowed from 
Lord Cuke. Blackstone was a formal, precise, 
and affected lecturer—just what you would ex- 
pect from the character of his writings: cold, 
reserved, and wary—exhibiting a frigid pride 
But his Jectures were popular, though the sub- 
ject did not then excite a wide-spreading inter- 
est, and his attendants were not more than from 
thirty to fifty. Blackstone was succeeded by Dr 
Beavor, who read lectures on Roman law, which 
were laughed at, and failed in drawing such 
audiences as Blackstone drew. 

“ February 21.—Aujour dhui, fils Jeremy at- 
tended Wilkes’ trial, in Court of King’s Bench,” 
is in his father’s memorandum book. The trial 
was for publishing the North Briton. After his 
outlawry, when Wilkes came into court to sur- 
render, Sir Fletcher Norton, who had been do- 
ing all he could to ruin him, advanced towards 
him, and shook him most cordially by the hand. 
Bentham heard the outlawry reversed ; and has 
often mentioned that he was perfectly bewitched 
by Lord Mansfield’s grimgibber. He leaned 
back in his chair, and made the speech which 
won for him, at the time, so much applause and 
admiration. [t is in Burrow’s Reports, from 
a copy which Lord Mansfield furnished. His 
manuers were full of grace He was a short, 
squat man, with a most eloquent physiognomy, 
and fascinating voice. Bentham kept, as a great 
treasure, a picture of him, given by Martin, his 
proteyé, and frequently went to Caen Wood, as 
a lover to the shrine of his mistress, in the hope 
that chance might throw him in his way, and 
that he might get the honour of a word or a luok 
from him. Bentham began a eulogistic poem to 
him, of which the first stanza was :— 


* Hail, noble Mansfield ! chief among the just, 
The bad man’s terror, and the good man’s trust!” 


But there he stuck ; the muse abandoned him, 
and he could not accomplish a second satisfac- 
tory rhyme. Bentham heard much about himhow- 
ever from his friend, Lind, who was sometimes 
invited to dinner by the nuble judge. His con- 
versation was always better than the cheer, ac- 
cording to Lind’s account of buth. 

In the year 1764, Bentham accompanied his 
father to the north of England. I will vive some 
of his recollections, in his own words :— 

“I did not like Althorp—it was a gloomy 
place. The trees hung down on the ground, 
heavily and sadly. We stayed some days at Mat- 
lock Wells, at one of the lodging-houses. Every- 
thing was cheap there. We paid a shilling for 
® handsome dinner. The scenery is beautifully 
picturesque, There were then no fine buildings 


| Coromandel. 
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at Matlock. The rooms had for their ornament, 
festoons of moss; andthe pictures of thesurround. 
ing landscapes hung on the walls. The rocks 
were grand and novel, and the streams ran down 
them delightfully. I remember no interesting 
events. If there were any, their memory has 
evaporated, and left nu trace behind. But | 
got ennuyé at Buxton, where the party lingered 
about the baths; and I got a horse and went jn 
quest of adventures, but found none, We 
went to Stockport, Liverpool, Chester, Maccles. 
field, and the Wiches, where the salt is made. 
Warrington was then classic ground. Priestley 
lived there. What would I not have given to 
have found courage to visit him? He had already 
written several philosophical works; and inthe tail 
of one of his pamphlets I had seen that admirable 
phrase, ‘ greatest happiness of greatest number, 
which had such an influence on the succeeding 
part (which some erroneously call the afterpart) 
of my life. Chester is a curious place ; built of 
red stone ; and you go upon a platform between 
the shops, where there is a sort of veranda, which 
resembles the shops at Bucharest. Great num- 
bers uf people were always walking there. At 
Ross, we were introduced to Dr Roberts, a 
naturalist, who received us hospitably, quoted 
Tacitus to us, and recommended us to a Mr Jer. 
dan, who had large copper works. Him we 
found not; but we found two young ladies, who 
gave us dinner, and escorted us to the Abbey; 
a pleasant trip to a pretty ruin. At Monmouth 
(within a mile) is a place called Hladnock Hall, 
where Lord Admiral Griffin resided, who is men- 
tioned in the history of the East India Company, 
as he commanded a squadron on the coast of 
Here he lived in retirement ; but 
welcomed us kindly. His eldest sun was a bar- 
rister of Lincoln’s Inn, with legs as large as an 
ordinary man’s body: his second son an attor- 
ney: his third a parson with whom I had done 
sundry exercises at Queen’s College. On the 
estate, was a perfect castle—noble, lofty, and 
picturesque. Though built in King John’s time, 
it was little dilapidated. We crossed the Severn 
and got to Bristol, where we had many friends. 
I was pleased to be in the birthplace of Coulston, 
whose picture, with four verses from Claudian at 
its fuot, I had been taught to venerate in my 
childhood. One of our acquaintances at Bristol 
was Mrs Vernon. We called her the Lady Un 
accountable: she told such stories, made such 
reflections, pointed such sarcasms, that we were 
highly amused. ‘Two of her daughters had made 
stolen matches. She saw them; but her hus 
band would not. We went through Bath to 
Browning Hill. 

“I was at this time about sixteen ; but stills 
dwarf—a perfect dwarf. I had no calfs to my 
legs ; and one Mr Harris, a Quaker, offended me 
not a little by asking me whither my calves 
were gone a-grazing. But, after this period, I 
shot up. 

“We also visited Sir John Hawkins, and Mrs 
Southgate, of whose husband Constantia Phillips 
had been a paramour, and is mentioned by ber 
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per Memoirs under the name of Tartuffe. He 
gas a Roman Catholic, and affected great devo- 

D. 
this year (1764) Bentham accompanied his 
father and a party of friends to Hrance. He 
was delighted with a visit they paid to the cha- 
tesu of the Prince of Condé at Chantilly. The 

in the fish-ponds were so tame, that they 
took the sticks of the visiters into their mouths, 

«| did envy the Prince,” said Bentham, “ his 
peautiful palace. I exclaimed, What a bliss to 
bea Prince! I was nut much wiser than the 
ploughboy, who said his bliss would be to swing 
allday upon a gate, eating beef and carrots; or 
than a Justice of the Peace, who told me, that 
his summum bonum was to grab for eels in the 
mud; and whom I once found tearing up ‘ San- 
derson’s Logic’ to ram into his fowlingpiece.” 

At Paris, they went the accustomed round of 
sight-seeing. ‘The question of daily debate was 
where they should dine. ‘ Anywhere,” was the 
old gentleman's constant answer to the inquiry ; 
but he had always some objection to the ‘‘ where” 
suggested. He took his son to see the tomb of 
James the First at the Carmelite Convent ; but 
although born and bred a Jacobite, most of his 
monarchical prejudices had oozed out before 
Bentham’s birth. 

France, as a country, left an unfavourable im- 
pression on young Bentham. ‘The imitations of 
England appeared wretched ; its gardens stiff and 
formal. But of the French, as a nation, he was 
always fund: their vivacity, courtesy, and apti- 
tude for enjoyment, responded to all the tenden- 
cies of his own character. At Versailles, the 
beauty of the Dauphiness charmed him. Most of 
the favourable impressions he received were from 
the people ; but the backwardness of their agri- 
culture, and of their domestic civilisation, seem- 
ed strangely contrasted with the advances even 
then made by England. 

His father’s penuriousness, which stuck to him 
like the leprosy of Gehazi, denied to Bentham 
even the pettiest gratificutions. He wished to 
bring from Paris, as a present to his aunt, the 
stamp by which the pots of butter were im- 
pressed, representing on one side the King of 
Eagland, and on the other the King of France ; 
but the cost (fifteen livres) was too great, and he 
was forced tu content himself with presenting a 
bottle of vil of jessamine. 

Ja his father’s memoranda, I find: —“ 1765, Dec. 
$1—Lent Jerry sixpence to pay for his lusses at 
cards ;” and I read this note to him. ‘“ Most 
true,” said he ; “and that sixpence which I owed 
my father has never been paid: the statute of 
limitation saves me in part, my being his exe- 
cator wholly.” 

At this time of Bentham’s life, he got some 
‘ounsels from a friend, (whose name | shall con- 
teal, because he was the practical exemplification 
of the sagacity of his dectrines,) to this effect :— 

“If you mean to rise, catch hold of the skirts 
of those who are above you, and care nothing 
for those beneath you.” 


is friend caught hold of the skirts of an 
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archbishop, and got to be ajudge. Bentham lis- 
tened coldly to the advice ; was coldly regarded, 
ever after, by the aspirant ; and died, not a judge, 
but a philospher, 

One or two memoranda of Bentham, of the 
year 1765, are worth preserving. 

‘‘T went to see Mrs Cibber at Covent Gar. 
den: she was beautiful at sixty. Another wo- 
man, beautiful at sixty, was Mrs Yates, whom I 
saw in Ophelia.” 

‘‘] remember going to Twickenham Chureh 
with my father and Mr Reynolds, afterwards Sir 
Joshua. His conversation left no impression on 
me: his countenance was not pleasing. There 
was great talk about painting, and about his 
painting ; but I knew nothing about painting, 
and cared nothing about him. His Una I re- 
member sitting in a queer posture, and without 
a chair.” 

‘* Fine colours were the order of the day. I 
had a pea-green coat and green silk breeches, 
which were first exhibited on a walk, with Cham- 
berlain Clarke, from Oxford to Farrington. 
The breeches were bitterly tight; and | was 
frightfully tired,” 

‘‘ When Lind came to my father, it was in 
his flowered dress, with purple and gold, and I 
know not what; for he had a prodigivus quan- 
tity of fine clothes, cut velvet embroidery, sil- 
ver, gold, and all sorts of trappings.” 

‘ Fortescue’s treatise on the difference be- 
tween absolute and limited monarchy was, at 
this time, put into my hands by my father. Its 
recommendation was, that it eulogized our insti- 
tutions. Fortescue was one of the many whose 
families owe their large fortunes to the law— 
fortunes accumulated by the denial of justice ; 
for its costliness is denial to all who cannot 
pay.” 

In this year, Bentham’s father married Mrs 
Abbott. She was the widow of Dr John Abbott, 
and the mother of Charles Abbott, afterwards 
Speaker of the House of Commens, and then Lord 
Colchester. The marriage caused Bentham 
much vexation ; and he always spoke of his step- 
mother with dislike, seldom giving her any other 
name than “ Mrs Jezebel Bentham.’ In his 
father’s memoranda, I find :—*“ Dr Samuel Smith, 
the head master of Westminster School, mar- 
ried us on the 14th October ; and he very kindly 
refused to accept a compliment of five guineas, 
which I offered him on the occasion.” 

Certainly Mrs Bentham added not a little to 
the discomforts of Bentham’s existence. She 
seems to have been a proud, intriguing, dis- 
agreeable lady. Bentham said she was always 
inventing new quarrels, or making old quarrels 
more bitter. She used to say that, to be com- 
furtable, £200 a-year was necessary for the spe- 
cial purpose of training and entertaining de- 
pendants. 

In 1766, Bentham took his Master's degree at 
Oxford. His father gave him £20 on the occa. 
sion. He said he felt no smal] degree of pride 
to be so distinguished. The Bachelors having 
no particular costume—* 1 strutted,” he said, 
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“ like a crow in a gutter.” When the election 
for Members of Parliament took place, a curious 
question took place as to whether Bentham’s 
vote could be received, he being under age ; but 
the man for whom he voted having beaten his 
opponent by a large majority, there was no 
scrutiny. 

Among the few acquaintances Bentham had 
at this period, were the Mackreths, of whom he 


gave me this account :—‘ The name brings back | 


both interesting and painful recollections. You 
have heard me mention the Plowden family, and 
a place called Yewhurst—a parish within itself, 
which took its name from an avenue of lofty 
yew trees. The proprietor, as you heard, was a 
roue, who took orders in the later period of his 
life, that he might have the tithes in addition to 
the property. He paid a petty curate. He had 





happy asa king; occupied a sumptuons bedroom, 
fitted up in the highest style of taate and els. 
gance. Mackreth’s great ambition wag to be 
considered a gentleman, and to be admitted 
among the quality: but he often was disappointed; 
for those who knew he had been a waiter ; 
Arthur's, could not bear the thought of 

ing his equality. He did not neglect his ong 
interest, and made much money by buving and 
selling estates: but he was fond of taking ad. 


vantage of others, by bargaining after supper, 


a beautiful daughter, who married Mr Wheeler, | 


who became, in process of time, one of the coun- 
cil of Bengal. Yewhurst was sold, about this 
time, (1766,) to a Mr Mackreth, with whom, I 
believe, my father had some acquaintance, as he 
was acquainted with a Mr Harding, who kept a 
small coffee-house near Temple Bar, where he 
had amassed some fortune, and left business. 
My father, who had known the coffee-house 
keeper, was, of course, intimate with the retired 
gentleman, who lived in James’ Street. Mack- 
reth had been a publican too, having kept the 
great house called White’s, near Arthur's. Te 
had been a waiter there, and found favour in 
the sight of Arthur’s daughter, whom he mar- 
ried. He must have been above forty, though 
he did not appear more than twenty-six or 
twenty-seven. He died, not long ago, at the 
age of ninety-four. I had met him, a few days 
before his death, looking like a man of sixty, 
with no signs of decrepitude. Mrs Mackreth 


more violent came on. 


was a woman whose face was beautiful, but her | 


body deformed : 
father had been a Duke. 
a clever, well-informed man. 


elegant in manners, as if her | 
And her husband was | 
He bought Yew- | 


hurst, and came to live there, as it had a very | 


good house. 
ments, such as picturesque gardens, fish-ponds, 
&c. In the year of my father’s marriage, | 
went from Browning Hill to visit the Mack- 
reths, who received me most kindly. There 
were present a Mr Robins, who had been or was 
a great confectioner, with whom Mr Arthur had 
probably dealt ; and a Mr Chauvel, whom they 
called Colone) Chauvel, but who had been in 
trade. Mackreth xept his town as well as his 
country house, and was proud of the hospitality 
he displayed at Yewhurst, where he had his bil- 
liard-table, bowling-green, and other amuse- 
ments ; and he gathered about him many inte- 
resting characters: so I was in Elysium there ; 
anc he kept me in Elysium from day to 
day. My visit lingered far longer than I 
had thought ; and I sent and got changes of 
linen at Browning Hill, and wandered about 
to all the attractions of the neighbourhood. 
Among others, 1 remember Freemantle Park, 
where there was a well 400 feet deep. I was 


He introduced many improve- | 
| him some gross vulgarism, 


He was full of prejudices ; and I remember hig 
answering an eulogium of mine upon Hume } 
saying —* But he isa Scotchman.’ I found, after- 
wards, that one reason of his great attention to 
me, was the wish of being instructed by me, 
Among other contrivances, he arranged to lose 
money at cards, so that it might get into my 
pocket. The scene was one of prosperity 
and felicity. But I had a weakness, of which 
you have heard me speak. I could not always 
restrain my laughter, even when there was no 
motive for laughter. It was as much a disease 
as the diabetes. He had asked two stupid fel- 
lows to dine with him. There was a great en. 
tertainment, and the usual profusion. I saw a 
dish that was unknown to me, and asked him 
what it was. Chouafleurs a la something, 
I forget what, he said, but without any impro- 
priety in the pronunciation. A fit of laughing 
came over me. I asked him to repeat it. Another 
He supposed I meant to 
insult him. I had not the presence of mind te say 
that it was an infirmity, and that my thoughts 
werealtogether passive. [had given great offence, 
Everybody looked blank ; and when I lefé the 
house there was an obvious change of feeling 
towards me. Once afterwards, I dined there 
with my uncle. His mind was too poor to find 
interesting matter for anybody ; and, in truth, 
nobody was present but uninteresting people. 
After dinner, a bed was offered to everybody bat 
tome. The fact was, I had destroyed his purpose 
of ingratiating himself with the two booby coun- 
try gentlemen, who supposed | had detected in 
I had another cala- 





_mity there; going out in their carriage, the 


glass was so transparent that I perceived no glass 
at all. I spat; and, covered with false shame, 
wiped it away with my handkerchief. This was 
my final condemnation. I never got another 
invitation. He used to take me to parties in 


the neighbourhood ; but it was all over now. 


| 


not only lost the wonted pleasures, but I was 
haunted with dread lest my father should ques 
tion me respecting Mr and Mrs Mackreth, Hap- 
pily he never asked any questions about It, 
Mackreth afterwards got into Parliament for 
Oxford ; but there were so many behind whose 
chairs he had officiated at dinner, that it would 
not do. He was excluded from their company: 
He became a knight, too, for some Office he held 
in Westminster. Fourteen years afterwards, 
had to sell the little property at Browning Hill; 
and I had wrote to him that I was not i 

of the civilities with which he had honoured mY 
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isfigt youth, YT asked foran interview to offer | me laughing till a quantity of a liquid I;wae 
ihe estate to him, [He received me, not rudely, ; drinking was forced on the lungs, | felldowa 
pot with coldness and indifference. He said he on my knees in agony. The study of anatemy 
was going to dine with some country gentlemen, | enabled me to vanquish an infirmity which had 
in atone which conveyed to me his wish that I | caused me so much misery.” 
should observe he Aad country gentlemen to in- | Bentham left Oxford, in 1767, little benefited, 
vite him, notwithstanding my misdoings. It was | as he thought, by the instructions he had re- 
Mr Limbey he was about to visit, acountry gen- ceived in that university, The primary object 
tleman, who passed his life like an oyster, doing of his father, in sending him there, had failed ; 
pothing, hearing nuthing, reading nothing. I for he had not used the opportunities, which a 
pever saw Mackreth afterwards. My laugh had | college life afforded, of making his way among 
rankled in his mind. His ardent ambition could the great, and forming acquaintances to which 
pot forget it. I lost much enjoyment and much — he might look for distinction and preferment in 
jnstruction in losing his friendship ; for he was | coming days. His father had imagined that he 
well acquainted with the world, and his conversa- | would have been launched from Oxford into 
tion would have been eminently useful to me. splendid reputation at the bar. Little, indeed, 
Even now I cannot forgive my own weakness. | did the view of the son respond to the ambition 
You may well imagine the value of those his- | of his sire. What Bentham saw of the arts of 
tories with which he was acquainted. His situa- | rising in the world, did not much encourage him 
tion was one of comfort and luxury: mine of | to become a practitioner inthem. At the present 
solitude, abandonment, penury, and wretched- | hour, the patronage of the great is not the sole in- 
ness. strument of honourable distinction ; but, at that 
“Twice I remember the perils to which this | time, the two sections of the aristocracy held, 
propensity to involuntary laughter exposed me, I | at their exclusive disposal, every avenue to place 
was at George's Cuffee- House, sitting by the fire; | and power; and the man of humble birth, who 
and Mr Little Hales was opposite me. A fit , determined to be a follower of neither, was ne- 
came on. He thought he was the object, and he | cessarily excluded from the influential walks of 
used words importing a challenge. ‘This made | life. The science of government was the science 
matters worse than before ; and [ laughed my- | of corruption ;* and prostrate servility was ge- 
self into a state of corporeal suffering. At Ox- | nerally the first step in the career of elevation. 
ford, a passage of * Chrononhotonthologos’ set | Connected with this periud of Bentham’s his- 








_- 


® Bentham gave me, as characteristic of the profligate dexterity of Sir Robert Walpole, a copy of the following 
letter, addressed by him to George II., dated January 24, 1741. It may have been published before; but it is so 
curious and instructive, that it is well worthy of any circulation the pages of T'ait’s Magazine can give to it.—J. B. 

“ 1741, January 21. 

“Most Sacren !—The violence of the fit of the stone, which has tormented me for some days, is now so far 
abated that, although it will not permit me to have the honour of waiting on your Majesty, yet is kind enough te 
enable nie so far 10 obey your orders, as to write my seutiments concerning that troublesome man Mr Pultney; and 
to point out (what I conceive to be) the most effectual method to make him perfretly quiet. Your Majesty weil 
knows how, by the dint of his eloquence, he has so captivated the mob, and attained an unbounded popularity, that 
the most manifest wiong appears right when adopted and urged by him: hence it is that he has become, not only 
toublesome, but dangerous. The inconsiderate multitude think he has not one object but the public good in view 
although, if they would reflect a little, they would soon perceive that spleen ayainst those your Majesty has ho. 
noured with your confidence has greater weight with him than patriotism; since, let any measure be proposed, 
(however salutary,) if he thinks it comes from me, it is sufficient for him to oppose it. 

“Thus, sir, you see that affairs of the most momentous concern are subject to the caprice of that popular man; 
and he has nothing to do but to declare it a Ministerial project, and bellow out the word Fuvourtts, to have an hun- 
dred pens drawn against it, and a thousand mouths open to contradict it. Under these circumstances, he bears up 
against the Ministry, (and, let me add, against your Majesty your-elt;) and every useful scheme must be either aban~ 
doned, or, if it is carried in either house, the public is made to believe it is dune by a corrupt majority. Since, then, 
things are thus circumstanced, it becomes absolutely necessary, for the public tranquillity, that he should be made 
Quiet ; and the only method to do that effectually, is to destroy his popularity, and ruin the good belief the people 
haveinhim. In order to this, he must be invited to court. Your Majesty must condescend to speak to him in the 
most favourable and distinguishing manner, You must make him believe that be isthe only person upon whose opine 
ton you can rely, ard to whom your people loek up for usetul measures, As he has already several times refused 
take the lead in the Administration, unless it was totally remodelled to his fancy, your Majesty should close in 
with his advice, and give him leave to arrange the Administration as he pleases, and put whom he chooses in office ; 
(there can be no danger in that, as you can dismiss him when you think fit.) When he has got thus far, (to which his 
tatreme self-love and the high opinion he entertains of his own importance will easily conduce,) it will be necessary 
that your Majesty should seem to have a great regard for his health ; signify to bim that your affairs will be ruined 
ifhe should die; that you want to have him constantly near you, to have his sage advice; and that, therefore, as he 
#tuch disordered in body, aud something infirm, it will be necessary, for his preservation, for hima to quit the House 
% Commons, (where malevolent tempers will be continually fretting him, and where indeed his presence will be 

» 48 no steps will be taken but according to his advice,) and that he will let you give him a distinguishing 

Bark of your approbation by creating him a pecr. This he may be brought to; for, if 1 know anything of man- 

kind, he has a love for honours and money, and notwithstanding his great haughtiness aud seeming eontempt of 

» he may be won, if it is done with dexterity ; tor, as the poet Fenton said—* Flattery’s an oil that softens 

the Wayhest fool.” It your Majesty can once bring him to accept of # coronet, all will be over with him—the chang.' 

'™ Multitude will cease to have any confiience in him; and when you see that, your Majesty may tar your back 

hin, dismiss him from his post, turn out his meddling partisans, and restore things to quiet, For. then,af be comm 

nit can be of no avail, ‘Ihe bee will have lost his sting and becume a drone, whose buzzing nobody heeds. 

¥0, LXXIX,—VoL, Vil. 
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tory, I shall introduce some of his conversations, 
in which the names of many persons known to 
fame will figure, and which enable me to give a 
more autobiographical characterto my narration. 

“When first I became acquainted with Ho- 
garth, which was when first I became acquainted 
with life, I did not know he had illustrated Hudi- 
bras. I should have been glad to have had ‘Ihe 


Rake’s Progress:” but my father, without any | 


reference to me, made over all the Barking pic- 
tures and all the family relics to a Mrs Nurse. 
I should have been rejviced to have had them: 
but my father, with great affection for his chil- 
dren, had great contempt for them, merely be- 
cause he could lord it over them, where he could 
not do so over other people. The pretium affec- 


tionis which they had in my eyes, gave them no | 


such value in other eyes. 

It is a great mortification to me, that so 
many houses to which I was attached in my 
childhood, have ceased to exist. For the house 
in Crutched Friars my father paid. There was 
the large garden, a few fig-trees whose fruit 
never attempted to ripen; and a sick mul- 
berry tree, which indeed did produce fruit, but 
it was worth but little. When I came from 
Oxford to visit my friends, the Browns, in Cur- 
sitor Street, great was my delight to see the 
garden there. One of Brown’s daughters mar- 
ried a man called Mansell, who afterwards be- 
came Sheriff of Northampton. The other daugh- 
ter died. My father’s presence stiffened every 
thing. I liked to go to Sir John Hawkins’ when 
he was not there. Hawkins used to talk to me 
of his quarrels, and he was always quarrelling. 
He had a fierce dispute with Doctor Hawkes- 
worth, who wrote the ‘ Adventurer,’ and man- 
aged the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine, which he 
called his Dragon. He had a woman in his house 
with red hair; and this circumstance, of which 
Hawkins availed himself, gave him much advan- 
tage in the controversy. Hawkins was always 
tormenting me with his disputatious correspond- 
ence ; always wondering how there could be so 
much depravity in human nature; yet he was 
himself a good-for-nothing fellow, haughty and 
ignorant, picking up little anecdotes and little 
bits of knowledge. He was a man of sapient 
look. ‘ All is not gold that glistens.’ Another 
sapient-looking man was White, the solicitor to 
the treasury, a trumpery creature ; he was re- 
markably staid. I saw him walking arm in arm 
with Lord Eldon, happily suited. There was 
Lowndes, too, ill-tempered to the last degree. 
He was Pitt's doer for the Teasury acts, and 
was made Chairman of the Board of Taxes. 


oe 


When Morton Pitt invited Minister Pitt anq 
others to meet me, Lowndes was there. He wag 
insolent and stupid beyond all conception. { haq 
occasion to see how miserably all publie business 
is conducted. Lady Hawkins told me that on 





one occasion she had made twenty-seven cups 'of 
tea for Dr Johnson.” 

Sir John Hawkins was far from being a popu- 
lar man, and though there is no reason to belieye 
Jeremiah Bentham was the author, he was pro- 
bably no stranger to the publication of a scurri. 
lous “ Sketch of a Musical Knight,” whieh ap- 

peared in the Morning Post of the 235th July 
| 1777, beginning— ’ 


| 


“¢ Though deep his reading, and though great his parts, 
Yet H— — has no friends, and gains no hearts,” 


‘and ending 


‘¢ What pity so divine an art should dwell 
In the same mansion with a fiend of h—,”’ 


| “While at the university, I wrote some verses 
/on the taking of the Havana; they were given to 
| Dr Johnson, who made, what I thought, some 
| unfounded criticisms on them, The verses, with 
the criticism, | gave to Miss Vernon, who wanted 
to possess Dr Johnson’s autograph.” 

Chamberlain Clarke was an old and intimate 
acquaintance of the Bentham family. Bentham 
told me that his father’s second wife, whom 
Bentham always regarded with invincible dislike, 
and whose name I never find recorded without 
the title of Mrs Jezabel, had a sort of tendre 
for the chamberlain ; which he did not recipro- 
cate, but told Bentham that she was so repul 
sive to him, that he could hardly regard her as 
of the feminine sex. He got a wife of his own, 
(after having vainly attempted to get the hand 
| of Miss Letitia Hawkins,) and £1¢%,000 with her; 
an ugly woman, of whom he made a Lady May- 
oress ; She was the daughter of one of the trust- 
ees of Sir John Cass’ Charity. 

Bentham sketched Clarkes character thus :— 

He ridiculed Panopticon ; he had admiration 
for all that is ancient; dislike for all that is 
modern: he had a tiieory that law should descend 
| from generation to generation, because Jaw is 
weighty, and ought, therefore, naturally to de- 
scend: he put me on the wrong scent in my 
studies ; prevented my getting forward by always 
driving me back, back. He set me to read in- 
different accounts of law as it was; he so filled 
my mind with notiens of the merit of looking 
backwards, that | took to Anglo-Saxon inquiries, 
studied their language, and set myself to leara- 
ing laws that had passed away. 
| ‘I remember juining him to deplore the loss 








nn 


“ Your Majesty will pardon me for the freedom with which I have given my sentiments and advice, which I should 


not have done had you not commanded it, and had I not 
trivances of this turbulent man. I shall only add, that 


been certain that your peace is much disturbed by the cov- 
I will dispose several whom I know to wish him well, t 


solicit for his establishment in power ; that you may seem to y'eld to their intreaties, and the finesse be less liablet 
be discovered. I hope to have the honour to attend your Majesty in a few days, which I will do privately, that BY 


public presence may give him no umbrage. 


(Signed) “ RoBeRT WALPOLE” 


Accordingly, the scheme took place very soon after, and Mr Pultney was created Viscount Pultney and Earl of 


Bath, in the year 174°. 
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of Lord Mansfield’s MSS. by the mob ; I should 
now think such a loss a gain. 

+ Clarke was an amiable and inoffensive man. 
When, about 1792, an act passed for making paid 
police magistrates—a bill drawn up by the late 
Lord Colchester, then Mr Abbot—Clarke ap- 
plied for, and obtained one of the appointments. 
He was ever ready to dispense his smirks and 
his smiles; and it was principally through his 


obsequiousness that he made his way in the world. | 
| the frame.” 


He kad been formerly clerk to Sir John Haw- 
kins.” 


The first brief Bentham ever got, was from | 


Mr Clarke; it was a suit in equity, on which 
£50 depended, and the counsel he gave was, that 
the suit had better be put an end to. 

«“ His mother told me once, ‘ that my grand- 
father did not bear the best of characters.” 


He used to shew me a book he had, which | 
_ talk of foreigncountries,of which | knew nothing, 


belonged to John Locke. The writing was a 
common hand ; stiff and stately, like that of King 
William’s days. 

There was a sort of rivalry between Chamber- 
lain Clarke, who had bought Cowley’s house, and 
Mr Bentham, senior, who had bought Milton’s ; 
it was this circumstance that induced him to 
wish to obtain Milton’s picture. In his diary 
is this memorandum :— 

“1776, January 26.—Called at Mr Joseph 
Bolton’s, who told me that Mr Hall had directed 
him to send me the picture of John Milton, by 
way of present.” 

Memorandum on the back of the picture. 

* The original of this picture is in the hands 
of the Right Honourabie Arthur Onslow, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and was procured for 
him by me, frum the executors of Milton’s 
widow, soon after her death, which happened in 
Cheshire about 1728. He gave twenty guineas 
for it. This copy was done by Mr Philip Gresha, 
for me. 

“© 12th January, 1737-8. 
“ Witiiam Cowper.” 


In another page of the same Diary is the fol- 
lowing mem :— 

“The following is a copy of an inscription, 
under the handwriting of Arthur Onslow, Esq., 
late Speaker of the House of Commons, at the 
back of a picture of Milton, at Ember Court, 
Surrey :— 

“* This original picture of Milton I bought 
in the year 1729 or 30, and paid twenty guineas 
for it, of Mr Cumberbatch, a gentleman of very 
g00d consideration in Chester, who was a rela- 
tion and executor of the will of Milton’s last wife, 
vho died a little while before that time. He told 
me it hung up in her chamber till her death, 
and that she used to say her husband gave it her, 
to shew her what he was in his youth, being 
= when he was about twenty-one years of 

@, 


«Ar, Onstow.’ 


“* Mr Hawkins Browne, (author of the poem 
De Animi Immortalitate,) told me (6th October, 
1788,) that he knew this Mrs Milton; visited her 
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often, and well remembered this picture hang- 
ing in her chamber, and which, she said, was of 
her husband, A. OY 

‘* Compare this picture with that of Milton in 
his old age, or with the print of it by White, 
Mem. The above picture, upon a view of it, (at 
the Right Hon. George Onslow’s, lately made 
Lord Cranley,) on the 2d June, 1776, by me, 
Jeremiah Bentham, appeared to me to be twenty- 
two inches long, by eighteen inches wide, within 


‘At this period, 1768-70, I used to visit a 
foreign merchant of the name of Pierre Vrillon, 
who lived in St Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, 
and managed to have a pretty garden at the top 
of his house. His dress was always very mean ; 
his garments coarse ; and he wore coarse woollen 
stockings at a time when everybody contrived 
to spend as much as they could upon dress. His 


andof whichhe knew much, was fascinating tome. 
He used to go sponging from house to house, by 
way of saving what he could ; but once, when his 
brother, with whom he lived, was absent, he took 
the opportunity of giving us a handsome dinner. 
There | first saw, to my amazement, cucumbers 
stutied with meat, vegetables whose bellies were 
full of animal food ; it was a contrast to all I had 
seen before—a sort of a reversal of natural order. 
On that day, I made the acquaintance of Mr Peter 
Nouailles,arefugee, of Frenchextraction. Hehad 
a handsome house in town, which lL visited. What 
acharming wife he had, and whata sweet daughter 
of thirteen, who played exquisitely on the harp- 
sichord! Mr Nouailles had invented a cheap 
covering for houses ; a mixture of tar and sand. 
I do not know whether it ever occurred to him 
to introduce water between it and the roof, as an 
additional security. 

* Vrillon told me it was the constant practice 
in Italy to preserve ripe fruit in wax. Why 
should not experiments be made for a purpose 80 
useful? Would fruits so preserved be allowed 
to be imported here? or would there be, as 
usual, some absurdity, that if they were entered 
as fruit they would be called fruit ; if wax, they 
would be called wax, ‘There is a strange preju- 
dice against myrtle wax ; why should it not be 
used? It would look well to have two green 
candles and two white. Why not use it for the 
Virgin Mary and the Saints, who are very fond 
of candles? 

‘1 made an equestrian tour with my uncle and 
aunt, in 1768. He always kept two horses, one 
for himself, and one for his man ; but our caval- 
cade was tour: he on horseback, she on horseback, 
your humble servant on horseback, and our 
humble servant on horseback. We went to see 
a Mr Osborne, who had a good estate called 
Turville Court, (General Dumouriez died there.) 
He had retired from business, and lived in a 
handsome house at the top of a hill, with the 
ground prettily tumbled about in its neighbour- 
hood. He had a wife and an only son ; had been an 
adjutant in the militia, which brought him into 


contact with the Colonel, Lord Le Deapenser, ove 
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of Wilkes’ set—anti-religious. His Lordship had 
been annoyed with a church which stood in the 
way of his prospects ; so he threw it down and 
built another on the summit of the hill, and 
sadly scandalized divers old ladiesthereby. Lord 
L., who had been Postmaster-General, got Os- 
borne’ssonaplace inthe Post-Office ; but hemiscon- 
ducted himself and fell into indigence. Among 
my uncle’s acquaintances, were the stewards to 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Spencer ; we visited 
the stewards, and heard much of the losses and 
injury which Lord 8. had sustained from election 
riots. His fortune was considerably damaged, 
and he was obliged to maintain the rioters in 
prison. But the steward had acquired, from 
nothing, enough to buy a handsome estate. In 
the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, we 
spent two or three days at a house in the midst 
of islands divided by littlestreams. At Leices- 
ter, we went to see a tessellated pavement with 
stones of the size of dice. At Althorp we were 
the guests of the steward, and dined with the 
upper servants. In the steward’s room were 
various documents and parchments, among which 
was the account of the prosecution of a woman 
for selling her sma'l beer too small. 

“The year 1769 was to me a most interesting 
year. I was, I remember, reading Montes- 
guieu, when the Archbishop of York called on 
me, to solicit my vote for Jenkinson and Hay. 
Prodigiously courteous was his Grace ; though | 
was only half dressed, and was busy, too, on 
chemistry, evaporating urine in order to obtain 
phosphorus. The ignorant mother of Chamber- 
Jain Clarke laughed at me, but laughed in vain. 
Montesquieu, Barrington, Beccaria, and Hel- 
vetius, but most of all Helvetius, set me on the 
principle of utility. When I had sketched a 
few vague notions on the subject, 1 looked de- 
lighted at my work, I remember asking myself 
—Would | take £500 for that sheet of paper? 
Poor as | was, 1 answered myself—No! that I 
would not.” 

With Chamberlain Clarke, Bentham under- 
took a pedestrian expedition, in 1770. He wore 
leather breeches, and was sadly pinched. They 
‘went first to Oxford; afterwards to Farring- 


| 


superior to that of agrimgibber. The attorneys 
of those days were little thought of. 

“A talkative lady at Oxford wanted me to 
marry her daughter ; and, on one occasion, | 
was obliged to escape out of the window. The 
husband (Dr Bentham) was a little, insignig- 
cant, industrious man, who had got some repu. 
tation for his spontaneous divinity lectures, but 
was at the same time sorely quizzed ; yet he was 


an excellent tutor, of quiet and gentle demean- 


our; and he threw out from the press, every 
now and then, a bit of Greek criticism, of which 
1 got a copy—Acyor exiraciov—it was always 


commonplace, as he was commonplace; and | 











don, the seat of Mr Pye, who had been the M.P. | 


for Berkshire. He afterwards broke down, be- 
came Poet Laureat, and one of the magistrates 
of Queen Square. He wrote travels, in the 
aristocratical style ; was intimate with Mitford : 
but his acquaintance was not worth making. 
He was a poet, preterea nihil. He asked leave 


for his daughter to walk in my garden; I told | 


him my time was too much occupied to shew 
her any attention.” 

He walked up Birdlip Hill—on whose top was 
a little public house—whence you look down 
on an avenue, at the end of which, and at a dis- 
tance of six or seven miles, the city of Glouces- 
ter opens upon the view. 

** At Oxford, David Coke introduced me to 
all tle courts, and to Judge Blackstone in his 
robes. 1 told him Clarke was an attorney; he 
was astonished, and said his appearance was far 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 





was never fond of commonplaces.” 

‘In this journey with Chamberlain Clarke we 
went to Pursfield, belonging to Valentine Morris, 
who actually ruined himself by his hberal enter- 
tainment of visiters. It was a beautiful place ; 
everyLody went there ; got letters from friends, 
or friends’ friends ; so he thought he could do 
no other than exhibit hospitality: he gave them 
free dinners, and ran himself out. 

«One day, when we were hungry, we found 
we were on the estate of a Mr Clutterbuck; 
we made up a theory that he must be a rela- 
tion of a Mr Clutterbuck we knew; and our 
theury obtained for us some cheese and ale 
from a John Bull peasant who lived on the pro- 
perty.” 

In the visits which Bentham paid to the coun- 
try with his father and stepmother, and which 
were frequent at this period, he usually walked 
behind them, alone, reading; and his favourite 
book was ‘* Helvetius de ]'Esprit.” 

One of Bentham’s most intimate acquaint- 
ances was Lind. ‘1 wrotethe design,” he said, 
‘*to Lind’s book on the Colonies ; he would have 
set nis signature blindfold to anything { had 
written. Lind, in consequence of his book, get 
an order to draw up a declaration against the 
revolted colonies. ‘There were two such decla- 
rations. Gibbon drew up the other. Lind had 
various sorts of style. He got £1000 for writ- 
ing the addresses of Lord Pigot. For his Ma- 
nifesto, he got £50 a-year for each of his sisters. 
The Manifesto was not well done. Lind was of 
North’s (Bishop of W inchester’s) gambling par- 
ties; he wanted to be chairman of ways and 
means, and to get into Parliament. I remem- 
ber his speaking of a relation, one Dr Lind, who 
was an author, and who valued himself most 
highly on being an author; he had written 4 
hook on the diseases peculiar to hot climates. 
Lind was an industrious author ; his manners 
were easy, gentlemanly, and fashionable. Lind 
had two sisters at Rochford, where I had 4 little 
estate, which I let to a butcher of the name of 
Boosey ; and Boosey was a Dissenter. We went 
one day and dined with him, After dinner, he 
took us to his meeting. I went with hima short 
way up the gallery ; and the minister was mak- 
ing his prayer, and saying, as it appeared to me, 
‘O Lord! that alterest all events.” ‘0,’ said I, 
‘that is ultra-omnipotence ;’ and I broke out 
into a most violent but irresistible burst © 
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Jaughter. I was near the door, and I made my 
escape without disturbing the congregation. It 
was @ paroxysm; but it disturbed me greatly. 
At that time, Boosey was overseer of the poor; 
who lived inclover. He told me there had been 
a meeting among them, because he gave them 
sheep’s heads, which they called offal. Not long 
after, dining with Baron Adam, (the father of 
all the Adams who had got places,) there was a 
sheep's head (Scotticé) with the hair singed. | 
thought it a strange coincidence that the poor 
of a parish should rise in rebellion against a dish 
which was the favourite dish at the table of an 
aristocrat. 

‘‘Lind’s style did not satisfy me. There was 
awant of accuracy. I used to correct for him, 
and he assented to all my corrections. Nothing 
that anybocy else wrote ever satisfied me ; no- 
thing that I ever wrote at first satisfied me: but 
] never made an alteration without having a 
reason for it. 

“In Lind’s remarks on the principal acts of 
the thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, 
(London, 1775,) pp. 15 and 16, beginning—‘ As 
to the point of rights,’ and ending with ‘had 
left it ;’ and, again, pp. 120 and 121, the passage 
‘True it is, ending ‘to make men knowing,’ 
are mine. I did not like his word ‘ very’—* Mr H. 
very gravely: it wasan expletive, a debil:tation. 

“ Bukarti, who was here as the nominal repre- 
sentative of Poland, had no head, or an ox’s head; 
so that Lind did all the business. ‘There was a 
momentary hope of inducing the British Govern- 
ment to interfere against the partition of Po- 
land ; but George III. had a great contempt for 
the people, and enjoyed the triumph of despot- 
ism. 

“ Ie was despotic from the beginning, yet the 
opposition to him in the early part of his reign 
originated solely from the disappointment of dis- 
placed men —thence the North Briton. When 
Wilkes accused the King’s speech of having lies 
init, it made a great sensation. Wilkes was an 
object of perfect abhorrence to me, and I abhor- 
red him for his opposition to the King. The 
North Briton excited a prodigious sensation ; 
forty-five was written on all the walls; forty-five 
had obscured every other member of the numera- 
tion table. For years it was the principal topic 
of conversation. Then came the prosecution ; 
then Lord Sandwich turning against him. Gross 
things respecting women were picked out to find 
matter for impeachment. Lord Sandwich got 
the name of Jerry witcher, from the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,’ for his impeacher. ‘then Wilkes was 
outlawed, and when he appeared in Court, Lord 
Mansfield, the grave and the wise, said he could 
hot consider him in court, because he was not in 
custody. No! the lawyer could not believe that 
to be a fact which he himself saw with his own 
eyes,” 

Bentham visited Paris in 1770. He had scarcely 
an acquaintance there. Dr Fordyce introduced 
him to some chemist in France who was nobody, 
and who paid little attention to the recommenda- 
‘on, He found there a painter of the name of 








Martin, who had gone thither to get an engray- 
ing done of Lord Mansfield’s portrait, and to 
whom he lent about 1000 francs to assist him in 
his difficulties. Martin introduced him to a man 
called Rose, who had been secretary to the Pre- 
tender, who had given him a pension on which he 
lived in tolerable comfort, and was enabled to 
entertain his friends. 

Bentham had even then a sort of reputation ; 
and a Mr Godefroy gave him several books, be- 
cause he had heard that he was a “ philosopher,” 
a title which greeted him then for the first time. 
There was then an old man, with a long beard, 
who went about Paris, under the name of “ Le 
bon Dieu,” making a trade of his blasphemy. 
Martin painted him, and offered to paint Ben- 
tham, who refused the attention proffered, as he 
could not afford to pay the import duty into 
England. Bentham’'s dining place was a guin- 
guette, where, for a shilling, there was an abun- 
dant and varied supply of food. It was in the 
Rue Tournon. After dinner, the party walked in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. The guinguette 
has shared the ordinary fate of mortality. Ben- 
tham went to look for his old haunt when he 
revisited Paris a few years before his death: not 
a trace remained of it. 

“Of travelled men, I afterwards made ac- 
quaintance with Mr Forster, who had been 
chaplain to the ambassador ut Petersburg. He 
was a sort of atheist parson, and conversed on all 
subjects with great levity. Russian manners 
suited the indolence of his nature. It was an 
incident in my life, to talk with a man who 
had lived in diplomatic circles and had travelled 
so far. He introduced me to many Russians, 
among whom were two brothers (lateschevs) 
whose fondness for each other was perfectly in- 
fantine, and whose disputes about the merits of 
Montesquieu were very amusing. The discus 
sions turned upon fundamental principles, which 
were fundamental nonsense: it was a perpetual 
trifling about words to which they could give no 
definite, and each attached a different meaning ; 
such as, ‘ honour,’ ‘ virtue,’ ‘ fear:’ honour being 
a love of reputation, or of as much power as a 
man could get ; and virtue being admiration of 
a republican government.” 

A memurandum, dated November 24th, 1779. 
is as follows—‘‘ Fils Jeremy dinoit chez nous: 
apres diner, we opened the portmanteau belong- 
ing to the late Mr John Forster, deceased, in 
which there was nothing more than a clergy- 
man’s gown in a cloth, some old printed books, of 
little or no value, some MS, sermons, and a 
bundle in a brown paper, sealed, upon which was 
a piece of white paper, endorsed with his own 
hand as follows :— 

“« Reflections on the rise and fallof the ancient 
Republics, and 2 other manuscripts, all composed 
by me, but printed in the name of Edward 
Wortley Montague, Esq. 

«¢Jno, Forster.’ 
«« And, after the above examination, I locked up 
the portmanteau again with the contents thereof 
as before.”——( T'o be continued.) 
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VIOLET HAMILTON: or, THE TALENTED FAMILY. 
(Continued from our April No.) 


CHAPTER IX, 

Ir is now some time since we took leave of our 
simple heroine, in what is generally considered 
the most vital and delicate crisis of a Woman’s 
existence ; that to which every circumstance of 
her girlhood points, and which is essentially, if 
not finally, to seal her fate to weal or wo; or to 
consign her to the cheerless, monotonous state of 
passive endurance, which, in deadening or obli- 
terating her highest faculties and finest sensi- 
bilities, dwarfs her intellect, benumbs every 
generous affection of her heart, and perverts 
the noblest purposes of her being. 

During the first tumultuary excitement of her 
feelings, Violet, the most blest of mortal crea- 
tures, though outwardly calm, yet really wild 
and dizzy with the exulting sense of rapture 
throbbing at her heart, imagined that she could 
never again know anxiety or sorrow. Evils 
which, to her inexperience, had looked appalling, 
and which really were of serious magnitude, 
disappeared for the moment ; and it seemed trea- 
son to every nobler attribute of her nature to 
indulge one cowardly misgiving, one melancholy 
apprehension, while blessed beyond all imagina- 
ble blessing with the rich treasure of Herbert’s 
love! Mrs Cripps, whose matronly assistance had 
been summoned when Mademoiselle was carried 
up stairs in a swoon, from which she had, how- 
ever, instantly recovered, reported, on rejoining 
the family circle, that she knew not what to 
make of the girl. 

* A very plain case of affectation,” said Miss 
Cripps, with a fling of the head; ‘a pretty 
manvenvre to alarm Charles Herbert, when found 
so opportunely in the conservatory ; perhaps to 
quicken his dull mind, anddraw forth the ray-ther 
tardy declaration.” 

« Extremely likely,” added Mrs Cripps ; “ for, 
at all events, the Mademoiselle is no more se- 
riously ill than I am, unless she be going out 
of her senses, which the ridiculous fuss that is 
made about her genius and her beauty, and what 
not, renders very probable. Fancy the silly chit 
beginning to weep on my bosom: but I know how 
tomanage hysterical young ladies—she soon came 
to herself” 

Professor Cripps, 2vidently alarmed for his 
pupil's sanity, on hearing so extraordinary a cir- 
cumstence, eagerly expressed his concern, 

“ Pray don’t afflict yourself, my goud sir,” said 
his meek helpmate: “ saving a look of idiocy, 
tears in her eyes, and a fatuous kind of smile 
playing on her lips, 1 never saw Mademoiselle 
looking better.” 

“ Nay, I did think Violet exceedingly lovely 
this evening,even when at the worst,” said Cripps. 
** Expression, as Barker says, is the soul of her 
face ; expression varying with every mood of her 
soul,” 

“Mr Barker must always be saying some 
clever nonsense or other, which papa takes 





ee 





seriously,” said Polly ; “but I dare say something 
has occurred to flutter the meek dove. I fancied 
she was going to tell me all about it ; but I pre_ 
sume the second thoughts of prudent young ladies 
are best.” 

In the rapturous feelings of the moment, and 
with the instinctive craving of the young and 
warm heart, at such seasons, for womanly, for 
motherly, for sisterly sympathy, poor Violet had 
been tempted to reveal what, but for maidenly 
bashfulness, she could indeed have proclaimed 
to the whole world—her new-born bliss—bid. 
ding it share in her abounding joy. Her 
affectionate tenderness, and even caressing man. 
ners to mother and daughter, when they ap. 
proached her with offers of assistance, were so 
unlike the measured civility to which their uncon. 
genial minds, and the harshly repulsive manners 
of the elder ladv, had long restricted their inter- 
course, that Mra Cripps’ severe treatment of 
hysterical cases was probably required to awaken 
the sense of dignity, and restore Violet to her 
ordinary constrained demeanour with them ; yet 
even then, the absent wandering air, the moist 
eyes, and the faint smile fluttering on her lips, 
spoke of those extatic feelings, the signs of which 
no exterior circumstances could repress; and 
which betrayed her, at least to the younger lady, 
who, at the subsequent family conference, pro- 
ceeded to say— 

«“T could swear Charles Herbert has told his 
flattering tale, if he has not actually proposed.” 

«Then I wish to goodness he had her, and 
paid you forfeit, Cripps, for your runaway ap- 
prentice, £500, are not the penalties? You will 
never, I prophesy, make half so much out of her,” 

So hard run up was the Professor at this time 
—driven to such miserable and dangerous shifts 
to recruit his finances and ‘‘ carry on the war in 
style,” till the tide of fortune flowed—that the 
words pay furfeit, sounded magically on his ear. 
Yet to abandon his swelling schemes of profes- 
sional glory, as well as of great aggrandizement, 
was highly imprudent, even in a pecuniary view— 
so he made himself belieye—and also most morti- 
fying. His mind was thus divided between the 
urgency of present necessity and the hopes of 
future gain, when the demon which ever stands 
ready tu dodge the elbow of the needy, weak- 
principled, and vain man, in moments when 
conscience sounds a parley, appeared in the 
shape of his hopeful son. Jack drew his papa 
aside, and whispered something which banished 
the Professor's colour, and made his hands 
tremble. Jack himself maintained the utmost 
composure, and began to joke with his siste? 
about her lover, and her very handsome “ uppet 
Benjamin,” in allusion to her elegant robe, with 
an inuendo about the W levy, which made 
the bloud mount higher in Folly’s face. She 
hastily, as a diversion, mentioned her mothers 
scheme of making Herbert pay forfeit. 
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«Capital stroke; but a wretched pittance, 
after all—only £500.—Were the case as you 
suppose, Poll, my darling, which is, after all, 
mere conjecture—not Herbert's love I mean, but 
Herbert’s proposal—so poor as he is, and where 
there is no blunt, no tin, in the case—that 
paltry penalty would be but wretched indemnity 
to my fatner for the pecuniary loss he must sus- 
tain by his pupil bilking him, as the lawyers 
would say—in re CRypres versus Herbert, 
damages £10,000—after’—~ 

The black lustrous eyes of Mrs Barker elect 
fashed heathen fire, as she looked to her ingeni- 
ous brother ; and interrupting his nonsense, which, 
such was Jack’s weakness, often came in the way 
of his finest ideas, she replied to her own 
thoughts. 

«If Herbert had any solid fortune, any com- 
mand of cash or means to raise it, I do indeed 
see an opening fur you, papa, Ulis pride will 
never bruok to see the woman he intends to 
make his wife on the stage. Mr Barker detests 
the idea of professional life for me;” and the 
young lady, whose most ambitious wishes had so 
lately been the stage, drew up in disdain of the 
vocation in which her father placed all his hopes 
and glory. 

“ Let Herbert have her, in God’s name,” said 
Jack ; “© only she must run away either with or 
tohim. All my fear is, he wont bite, or not in 
time fur us; for, somehow, fellows like him in 
high life, when money must be had, always con- 
trive toget it. The Wind must be raised, that’s 


the water ; and for to-morrow morning, too ;—no 
dallying with a certain order of ugly customers,” 

Professor Cripps looked with perplexity and 
anguish upon his comforter and financier, 

* My Unesv, Heaven bless him for a friend in 
need, the truest I have ever found!’ continued 
Jack, 

“Twill not hear of it, sir,” interrupted the 
professor of music, flushing with a sense of anger 
and shame, which his son was utterly incapable of 
understanding. * I feel utterly disgraced by what 
you have led me to do already inthatline. The 
old Seotchwoman, 1 am convinced, suspects us, if 
she has not proof positive.” 

Mr Cripps alluded to the valuable furniture, 
pictures, and plate, which his son had persuaded 
him to pawn, or send to the auction mart, to raise 
temporary supplies, when forced loans, bill- 
brokers, Barker's credit, and every other means 
had failed them. 

* Take it easy, papa:—there, smooth your ra- 
ven down, and go down stairs to receive your 
guests. Put a good face on the matter; and 
the deuce is in it if, in the broad and fertile 
field of London, with brilliant talents and splendid 
opportunities, tue Cripps family, if true to itself, 
do not make a living, ay, and a figure tuo! 
The world’s my oyster, and J with brains will 
open it. There is an idea germinating here’— 
and Jack, leering up with his most comical squint, 
‘apped on that part of his high and broad fore- 
dead where Spurzheim locates imugination— 
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“ With but a trifle in hand, a nest-egg to tempt 
my golden goose to Jay, by shewing that its golden 
deposite is safe, I could make a stroke.” 

‘Another Bubble Insurance Company ?” in- 
quired his father with bitterness ; *‘ More paint- 
ings by the old masters? A mine in Eldorado?” 

‘* All very good things, papa, in their way, but 
my present idea is sinking a shaft in the golden 
mine matrimonial.” 

‘* My affairs do not admit of impertinent jest- 
ing, sir,” replied the angry father. 

“Nor do I jest; upon my honour. But I will 
take Poll alone into my counsels; Mrs Barker 
elect has more of the inventive fertility and re- 
suurce of high genius than all the rest of her 
family, self excepted: that stroke at Benjy was 
a master-stroke,” he whispered, 

‘No more of your nonsense, Jack,” retorted 
his sister, angrily ; modestly declining the com. 
pliment her talents merited. ‘* If one needs a 
trifle, to whom can one apply save to an oid and 
intimate friend.” 

‘True, you clever industrious creature ; 
though no friend would advance a rap for me to 
save me from hanging: women, particularly 
young and handsome ones, have many advantages 
over us poor fellows ; so much more ought we to 
make ourselves friends of the Mammon of un- 
righteousness. There is Scripture for it, Polly, 
—Old Stocks has a daughter, a golden girl—you 
look astonished.—But, hark ! the footmen’s batter- 
ingrams! This will be my father’s most brilliant 


| private night for the season; the Princess is posi- 
flat, though it blow great guns to drive us out of | 


tively to come. Come, Poll, don your upper Ben- 


Jamin,” and he wickedly pulled aside the Chantilly 


scarf purchased with Benjamin's sovereigns, ‘ and 
let me lead you tothe saloon. The man don’t de- 
serve you, girl, whowon't make a stretch to main- 
tain sv fine a creature in the splendour to which 
she lends grace, and seems born to be surround- 
ed with.” And the conciliated sister, while Jack 
fastened her pearl bracelets, and gave to better 
view the cameos which looped up the drapery of 
her lace sleeves, smiled in acquiesence with the 
self-evident proposition, ‘ Thieves’ literature,” 
now so fashionable, was even then beginning to 
be popular ; aud Jack, as he led her away, chant- 
ed, in an under voice, a stave of a forgotten but 
once favourite ditty :— 

“In Limerick I was bred and born, 

On Tyburn tree I die in scorn ; 


In Dublin [ learned the baking trade, 
Where I was counted a roving blade. 


**T took to me a handsome wife, 

Who I Joved dear as I loved my life ; 
And, to maintain her both fine and gay, 
Though all the world for it should pay, 


** | often used for to resort 

To Hounslow Heath and St James's Park, 
Where I robbed lords and ladies bright— 
Five hundred pounds in a moonshine night.” 


They were on the second landing-place—* Rat- 
tat-at-tat—rumble, thump, clash—ay! that must 
be a flunky who fancies his lady-:nistress no 
swipes. But stay’’—continued Jack, peering 
curivusly over the railing of the corridor; and 
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now even the undaunted Jack faltered, “ What 
ugly mugs are these below? The Philistines are 
upon us!"—and Jack nimbly slipt back and 
vanished ; while Miss Cripps, running down, saw 
her father pale as a corpse, a cold perspiration 
breaking on his fece, sitting on one of the hall 
chairs, surrounded by three or four singular- 
looking persons, who yet could hardly be pre- 
sumed foreign visiters. 

Polly had an instant apprehension of how the 
case stood,and of the danger, for her thoughts tra- 
velled fast in the direction of self, which menaced 
her matrimonial prospects by this unlucky contre- 
temps. Nor was she without considerable affec- 
tion for her father, or the natural feelings of a 
young woman new to scenes of this painful kind, 
and to whom an arrest—the actual presence and 
contact of those hateful phantoms, bai/iffs, is al- 
ways terrible, Yet her wits did notin this emer- 
gency forsake her. ‘‘ Miss Cripps, my dear,” 
faltered the father, ‘send your brother to me ; 
you may remain above stairs ; I have some tr fling 
business with these gentlemen ; the apartments 
are open for company : but in the—the butler’s 
pantry, gentlemen, we will not be observed. 
There, my own angel, command your feelings. 
Has Barker come?” 

‘*« My brother has left,” said Polly, readily and 
coolly, aware that Jack might have very parti- 
cular reasons for avoiding recognition. ‘ I be- 
lieve Mr Barker will not be here; but Mr Her- 
bert is inthe house. The gentlemen will surely 
allow you time, papa, to summon your friends 
around you; to whom shall I send? to Sir 
George Lees ?” 

The Professor shook his head wofally, 
company was arriving. 

“The butlers pantry; the servants’ room, 
below ; any place save this,” he cried, in anguish, 
attempting to retire; and the butler’s pantry 
was retreated to, and the singular party sup- 
plied with lights and wine, by Polly's orders ; 
after which she flew to her mother and her bro- 
ther. The former sobbed, scolded, and cried ; 
cried, scolded, and sobbed, ‘The latter was quite 
self-possessed. Jack was indeed writing cards 
with great rapidity, 

“A couple of flambeaux at the door, and a 
lugubrious tale, will suffice to turn back the 
mass of company to-night: but some of the 
expected must be treated with more ceremony. 
Never mind reading my notes, Poll ; seal and 
address, girl :—Domestic calamity ; sudden and 
alarming indisposition of Mademoiselle ; excru- 
ciating spasms: if one now could have leisure 
delicately to insinuate that Monsieur Eustache, 
the secret agent of Malibran, has given her a 
leetle dose in an ice; but one can’t do every 
thing. Don’t, however, burn your charming fin- 
gers with the wax in your haste, Poll. Send of 
the notes, and pay well the messenger that shall 
make despatch, I must slip out by the offices, 


More 
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The gents in the butler’s pantry, to a gentlemag 
like papa, will shew civility for his money,” 

With the utmost deliberation, Jack too, 
down an exquisite cabinet picture, the pride of 
Mr Shuffleton’s dressing- room—subject, a Cupid 
mounted on a swan—which he tied up in his 
pocket-handkerchief, and next he touk the silver 
standish, from which he had just been Writing ; 
poured the different inks into the fireplace ; put 
the silver-mounted ink-glasses, taper-stand, and 
all the other appendages, into his busom—for 
Jack had no pockets, nor much use for them— 
and dexterous!y passed the body of the standish 
up his back, between his coat and Waistcoat, 
tightly buttoning the former garment, while his 
admiring sister looked silently on. 

‘¢ How do I look, Poll? Demnetion blousy ; 
but, never mind, no one will see me at this hour 
—only raff abroad,” 

Jack had no sooner disappeared, than Miss 
Cripps sent a message down stairs, requesting 
to be favoured with a minute’s conversation with 
Mr Herbert ; but he had gone away immediately 
on hearing that Mademoiselle had perfectly re. 
covered from her swoon, <A_ few individuals, 
early comers, were now assembled in the principal 
drawing-room ; and it seemed odd that none of 
the family appeared to receive them, Afters 
short consultation, Monsieur Eustache wis de. 
puted to acquaint the guests with the ** domestic 
calamity,” or Mademoiselle’s violent spasms ; and 
the gentlemen walked off and procured hackney 
vehicles for the sullen ladies, whose excessive 
condescensicn to Professor Cryppes and his pupil, 
was thus rewarded by disappointment. 

In the meanwhile, the imagined victim of ex- 
cruciating torture, all unconscious of the troubled 
scenes passing under the same roof, had from 
the mere exhaustion of overwrought feelings, 
sunk into soft and tranquil sleep, and, wrapt 
in Elysian dreams, fancied herself sitting in the 
viny arbour of the well-remembered Jersey cot- 
tage, between her father and Mrs Herbert, who 
both smiled fondly upon her, and talked to her 


| of Charles, and bade her sing to them. 





but will be back in an hour, at most, with the | 
| pursuing this train of thought; and then hope, 


supplies ; meanwhile, keep the gemmen below in 
good humour, and set Mademoiselle on Herbert. 


Lees is flint harder than the nether millstone, | would do me the honour to know me—#0 


“ Ah, were the sweet vision real, or all of it 
that Heaven still permits, how blest were I, be- 
yond all imagination of earthly bliss!” was Vio- 
let’s thought, on recalling her delightful dream. 
Would the mother of Charles ever smile on her, 
and talk of herson? She remembered the stinging 
words so lately wrung from him—* All mothers 
are alike; cold, proud, and ambitions.” And 
did these words too truly speak his experience of 
the mother whose generosity to her step-son was 
the theme of praise—of her on whom his fortunes 
depended—who had, until now, held the first place 
in his affections—with whom he had lived im 
such cordial, confiding intimacy, such perfect 
reliance, as if she had been the most devoted 
elder sister. “Is it my lot to sever hearts 5° 
affectionately knit, so tenderly united?” was the 
more mournful and regretful idea of Violet, 


the ever-springing, would whisper—“ If she 
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and gentle as she is, so indulgent and kind as | 
Herbert speaks her—prejudice might lessen. 
But identifying me with this family ; with the 
forward audacity of some of them, and the equi- 
yacal position of all of us; can T blame Mrs Her- 
bert fur seeking to withdraw her son from such 
society, and especially from an intimacy which 
she must consider unworthy and degrading ? 
How wil! he venture to tell that proud and dear 
jady that his thoughts have strayed to poor 
me ?—Heaven forbid that I should be the means 
ef creating a breach between them !” 

With the generous elevation of genuine affec- 
tion, ever seeking as its greatest good the happi- 
ness of its object, Violet fancied she could resolve, 
and that she certainly would resolve todo whatever 
the lady, whose claims on the duty and gratitude 
of her lover were so strong, and who so disinte- 
restedly desired his honour and happiness, should 
deem most for his advantage. Yes! she would vo- 
inntarily give him up; try to forget all that had 
passed—her hopes, her dreams; and there came 
soothing with the energetic thought—‘* What- 
ever is best for Charles, that Tecan do.” And 
then crept in the sweet sophistry of love, whis- 
pering that perhaps her great sacrifice might not 
be required—to this overwhelming extent not, 

That after her indisposition no one came near 
her during the lung night, was not surprising to 
Violet in this family : but she wondered that no 
noise of company, no sound of music or dancing, 
was heard, And then she imagined that she had 
slept long; that it must be very late; that most of 
the company were gone : and the young men, and 
the few ladies who usually remained, set in to that 
stillest of pastimes, deep play, As she lay in the 
dark, her imagination in full activity, the sense 
of dead stillness became almost oppressive. Once 
or twice she fancied it broken by a footfall, and 
arustle of motion near her door, under which 
the light as of a candle suddenly streamed, and 
she at last called out—‘ Is any one there?” 

“ Marmarzelle, its 1,” was blown through the 
kevhole, in the voice of Mike Twig. “ Mar- 
marzelle, open; I have a summut to say from 
Master Charles ; its life and death.” 

Violet instinctively rose, hurriedly dressed 
herself, and opened the door, where stood ‘Twig, 
screening a candle with his broad hand, seem- 
ingly much afraid, and yet looking particularly 
knowing, 

“ Marmarzelle, Master Charles says you must 
eut your stick,” whispered Twig; and Violet 
stared in amazement. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“You must run off, Marmarzelle, break your 
‘prenticeship—that’s the thing! The ‘ole ‘ouse 
has been a’ topsy-turvy while you were a sleeping. 
Sally sent off her box last night, and cook will steal 
of this morning; the p'lice is after Jack, and 
the cotchpoles have a got the governor. There ’s 
4resurrection in the house, Miss; and if you 
ould like your bits o’ odds and ends smuggled 
ont, I would yet Mrs Herbert's Bo! to place ’em 
athe hay-room with mine till dark, as you are 





#fellow.servant in distress, like.” 
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And Mike nodded complacently ; nor could 
Violet, however perplexed by the friendly pro- 
posal, be offended by what was meant in honest 
kindness. 

“ Thank you very much, Twig.—Although 
there should be an execution in the house, which 
I do not understand, I shall not require your 
services ; at least not yet, nor in the way you 
mention: but you have a message for me, you 
said. How is that ?” 

“A letter, Marmarzelle,” whispered Twig ; 
“but hush, and I'll tell you all about it first. 
You see, Miss Polly sends me with a letter to 
Mr Charles to his mamma's, where was a grand 
party, to go bail for Mr Cripps, I s'poses; and 
so he comes and has a conference with the bums, 
and pen and ink work; and then they walks 
off, and then [lets out Mr Charles. ‘Twig,’ says 
he, ‘you area clever fellow ;’ and he tips me with 
a half sovereign, Miss. It was too much, it 
was,” said Twig, overcome with the recollection 
of the largesse. ‘ ‘Could you,’ says he, * deliver 
a note from me to Miss Hamilton, either to- 
night, if possible, or else very early in the morn- 
ing. 

“With all the pleazare in’ life, say [; I'll 
send it up in Marmarzelle’s little boots, when 
I clean ‘em. And so he laughed, and out 
with a gold pencil in the hall, and scribbles like 
fire and tarnation ; and ‘here,’ says he, ‘ deliver 
this yourself, with safety and speed, and you shall 
not repent it.” And so, Marmarzelle, knowing I 
was but a poor lad, without a place or a char- 
acter, who might soon be on the wide world, I 
promised ; and | wished to give you a warning, 
too, Miss, and help off your boxes to Bub’s hay- 
room, 

“(rive me the letter,” cried Violet, eagerly, 
‘‘and be in the way, pray, in an hour or leas, 
Hist!” 

«() Lor’! its Miss Polly and the old dragon 
not a-bed yet ;” and Twig, extinguishing his can- 
dle, ran off: while Violet shut and bolted her 
door, undiscovered. 

“Are you asleep, Mademoiselle?” said Mise 
Cripps, in a minute afterwards, trying the 
door. “I hope you are quite well, now. I 
wish particularly to see you for a minute; 
open your door.’ There was no resource, “I 
have a favour to beg of you, Gabrielle. Bar- 
ker and I have agreed, to-night, the license 
and all being ready, instead of a vulgar wed. 
ding, to steal quietly away to church, to-mor- 
row morning; you must accompany me; we 
shall spend the day at Richmond, and, perhaps, 
make a little home-tour; but you can return 
from the church door with Jack. There, that’s 
a love,” kissing the elected bridesmaid. ‘* Now, 
do be drest in time. Don’t vou envy me? but 
your turn will come, dear. Good night.” 

The probable nature of the missive in the cus. 
tody of Mr Twig was, to our heroine, an affair 
of much greater interest than even a wedding 
and the office of bridesmaid to the prudent Polly, 
who had discovered that no time was to be lost 
in securing her matrimonial felicity. But Twig 
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had either gone to sleep, or been afraid to come 
back ; for three anxious hours of broad daylight 
had elapsed before, rapping on the chamber- 
door, he sung out “‘ Marmarzelle’s boo-orts!” in 
the manner he had acquired in his first place in 
the inn at W ; and, with a beating heart, 
Violet extricated her letter, and nodded in re- 
turn to the knowing look of Mike, who whispered 
her :— 

‘“‘T'l]) take “em still, Miss, to Bob's hay-room,” 
. The hasty note of Herbert ran thus—: 





Dearest VioteT,—The affairs of poor Cripps 
have taken a turn which compells me to urge 
you, for your own sake—may I not venture 
to say, for our united sakes—to leave his house 
immediately. Would that you had never entered 
it! This I had resolved, at all events, to urge 
upon you in the interview which I promised my- 
self the happiness of having with you to-day, 
but which a series of most perplexing and un- 
foreseen events will, Il fear,'prevent. I had trusted 
to find my mother’s house open to you in this 
emergency: but her prepossessions are not easily 
overcome. Delicately as we are situated, I must 





had taken an improper and rash step ; reproach. 
ing herself with leaving the family in their dis. 
tress without a word at parting, she flew on, 
rather than walked, until, after making more 
than one wrong turn, she found herself in Fleet 
Street. 

The tenement, of which Mistress Linton oc. 
cupied a floor, in this ancient locality, was her 
own property. ‘The principal floors were let toa 
tailor and milliner, who had taken their lot in 
matrimony together, but with whom Marion had 
few dealings. In her own phrase, she “ lived 
within hersel’.” Instead of using the common 
kitchen of the sunk fluor, Mrs Linton had, by 
well-planned alteration, formed out of the attic 
floor a complete suit of apartments for herself— 


a house within a house—of which its owner’s 


great boast was, that she © could lock her own 
stair-foot door and put the key in her pouch ; 


/a comfort which Lon’oners, living in joint-oceu. 


not, as I at first proposed, take you away myself, | 


although you were as willing to rely upon my 


prudence as I hope you are to conide in my | 
honour and my love: but I go, on the instant, | 
up three pair of stairs which shut in this Scottish 


to provide an asylum for you; a safe and respec- 
table, if an humble one. 
old nurse, Mistress Linton. The person who 
delivers this is honest and respectful, and will 
vive you every assistance in his power: but it 


It is with your faithful | 


pancy, never knew, living as they do higgledy. 
piggledy, and cheekie for chowie, gentle and 
simple, a’ through ither.” 

Marion flattered herself that she had apart. 
ments which, both from their comfort and seclu- 
sion, were not unworthy of receiving ‘a born 
gentieman’s” daughter in distress. 

It was with some faintness of heart and mis. 
giving that Violet timidly rungthe bell at thedoor 


fortalice. ‘The consciousness of her very delicate 
situation, and the recollection of the gruff and 


homely, if not rude manners of her patroness, did 


is upon yourself IT rely, upon your decision and | 


couraye, in this, the first of many difficulties 
which we may have the happiness to encounter 
and surmount together. © L shall be in misery 
until | hear of your being safe in Fleet Street, 
which unless I learn by ten o'clock, I shall be 


compelled to brave all consequences and Carry | 


you off. But I rely, my own dearest Vivlet, 
upon your firmness and promptitude where their 
exertion is so needful tous, who, with one heart, 
have henceforth but one honour, one interest. 
-Poor Cripps is not so bad as those about 
him.” 





The part of Violet, on receiving this note, was 
easily determined. She tound a pretext for 
again seeing Twig, whose greatest distress seemed 
tu be * Marmarzelle” not getting her boxes smug- 
gled off. Ihe main difficulty now was the * ugly 
customers’ who, having charge of the house, kept 
possession of the keys, and who were still asleep 
upon the elegant sofas on which they had uncere- 
moniously thrownthemselves. When awakened by 
Twig, though the principal growled a litue, no op- 


not lessen the sense of shrinking apprehension for 
which there was never lesscause, The door gave 
way at once, as if Marion hadstood behind it; and 
there she was, her shrewd and intelligent features 
beaming with cordial welcome, ready to receive 
her expected guest. 

* You knew then I was coming ? 

And glad and proud was I to hear it. Ower 
lang among that crew o’ tinklers, hinny ; but,” 


” 


and making a signal of silence, while slightly 


position was made to a very pretty girl whocarried | 
nothing with her, not even a basket, going out | 


on an errand, and Violet tound herself alone in 
the street, and without ahome. 


Comfortless and 


perilous as was that which she had clandestinely | 


forsaken, it was not abandoned without pain. 


Feeling that every eye was upon her, reading her | 


story in her face, aud half afraid that she 


| 


pointing to the regions below, she carefully 
bolted inside her ‘ain stair fit dvor,” and then 
ushered her guest up the narrow and dark, but 
neatly carpeted stairs, and suddenly threw open 
the door of her parlour, of which the sunny 
lightness, the extreme neatness and even ele- 
ance, made Violet start, and half scream with 
delighted surprise. The dwelling was more lke 
the lantern of alight house than an attic floor 
in Fleet Street. It wasinthe back of the house, 
looking to the Thames, and commanding @ gay 
sweep of view, bounded by the Surrey hills. 

* It is a decent bit pairt,’” said the flattered 
landlady, in reply to Violet’s exclamatory com- 
pliment, “ and maybe cost twa or three bawbees 
striking out the outshot window, and making 
the other bits of repairs and easements: but 
What is world’s gear without world’s comfort. A 
proud woman its mistress will be, if ye find it & 
pleasant hame till a better offer: but the coffee 
is ready and hot, and ye have had a race, I'm 
thinking, Miss Violet.” 

A silver coffee pot was simmering over 3 lamp 
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of the same metal, and, on a rather small table, 
preakfast was set out with peculiar neatness. 
There was even fresh flowers and early straw- 
berries. 

«J would like weel to make ye comfortable,” 
said the hostess, kindly. 

« And this is the very seat of comfort. How 
have you contrived to make so nice a home out 
of a London garret, and to gather so many ele- 

ces and even luxuries about you ?” 

The open window of the airy chamber in 
which Vivlet had deposited her bonnet, ad- 
mitted the soft, fresh breeze from the river, 
which muved the light muslin curtains of the 
little French bed, which Violet afterwards 
Jearned had been hastily put up early that morn- 
ing for herself; for Marion’s dwelling had 
hitherto contained but one substantial, old- 
fashioned bed.” 

+] was bred amang the great folks, and like 
things right and tight about me; and, in my 
line. | have had good opportunities to pick up 
an orra thing or twa, as a bit china, or an auld- 
fashioned bit o’ silver wark, or the like o' that 
ebony knock on the bracket aboon the buffet— 
they say it was the Duchess of Marlborough’s ; or 
that japan clock—it is real japan the case ; and 
the auld spinnet—to think o’ me buyin aspinnet ! 
a spinning-wheel would be liker me; but 1 have 
ane, too, ben the house, a cock-up, made o' cedar- 
wood, with ivory virls., They say it was Queen Ma- 
ry's—no the Queen o' Scots, but Dutch William’s 
Queen: but they may be a’ lees thae clatters.” 

* Your house is a perfect museuin Of curiosities 
and beauties.” 

“It’s weel eneuch; but I'm proud o' the spinnet, 
since you are here, Miss Violet. Keep a thing 
seven years and ye'll get use for it, they say: but 
it's far travelled that spinnet. Its been ower the 
Border and back again. It belanged to the auld 
Duchess Anne, they say ; though I'll no just up- 
haud that. But I have walth o’ books, too; ye'll no 
need to feel langer here, | hope. There ’s Burns, 
and Allan Ramsay, and the Marrow, and Logan’s 
Sermons—that was a present, and no my choice 
—and some ov’ Sir Walter's nonsense, and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and Christopher North, who 
isfar mair naturaler, to my thought, and gars 
me mony a time rive my cheeks wi laughin by 
my lee Jane here. I daresay the cat thinks 
I'm daft.” 

* You live in Fairyland,” said Violet, approach- 
ing the large broad window, and gazing out, upon 
the bird's-eye prospect, where the endless variety 
of objects was seen as if by a camera obscura. 

“A fairy land in which ye maun dree your 
weird for a time,” replied Marion, smiling gra- 
ciously, ‘ But ye maun take sume breakfast be- 
fore we have ony farther speak, though I ken 
fine what your een are asking. Meat and mass 
hever hindered work.” 

They sat down, and Marion, in a distinct 
and solemn voice, reverently craved a blessing 
upon the * offered mercies,” and breakfast was be- 
gun. If there was anything amiss, it might be 
the excessive pressure of hospitality. 
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‘1 have not made so good a breakfast in Eng- 
land,” said Violet, in warding more attempts to 
force food down her throat. ‘ Everything is so 
excellent, and sonice ; and—lI suppose, Mr Her, 
bert called ?” 

“Ou, ay did he, or how should I have kenned 
I was to kave the pleasure of getting you to my- 
sel for agliff, hinny ? But I have never been able 
to fa’ into the fashion o’ the hungry London 
breakfasts, lang as I hae sojourned in the tents 
o Kedar; a bit wizened toast, scarted ower wi’ 
ascruflin o’ butter, and a blash o' tea, without 
milk or crame; but if Mr Charles had sooner 
advertised me, I could have had a pick o’ mar- 
malet, as well as a caller egg for ye.” 

‘* Many, many thanks! but indeed you are too 
good tu me; you must not mind me so much, else 
I shall fear that 1 am troublesome.” 

‘“ Ne’er say that word again,” said Marion, 
hastily: “but L see ye are hungrier for my 
news than my refections, which is but natural ; 
sae just sit ye down a blink, and crack to the 
canary ; the cat and him are grand freends ; 
we are a weel-greeing family up in the sclates 
here. I cannot say one word till all my odds and 
ends are in order about me.” 

Violet amused herself with observing the quiet 
neatness, the despatch without bustle, with which 
this notable housewife restored her gala break- 
fast equipage to its place, and arranged her bird. 
cage, her “ lamp-o’-light” parlour, as she called 
it ; yet, imperceptibly, Marion’s young guest sunk 
into reverie. 

‘ Tlech! but that was a lang sair sich to come 
from so young a breast, Miss Violet; dye ken 
the freit of our country, my dear, that at every 
sich, a red drap o' life’s blood falls from the 
heart? Ye maun have been tyning mony draps 
vf your heart's bluod of late, I fear, hinny ?” can- 
tinued the old woman, sitting down by Violet, 
and saying, in yet kindlier and more earnest 
tones, “ And, now dear bairn, what think ye is 
to come o’ ye?” 

This was one of those questions that are much 
more easily put than answered, 

“ Alas! | cannot tell!” answered Violet, in 
pathetic and desponding tones, 

‘“ Weel, weel, | was an auld fool to speer, At 
a’ rates, jewel, ye must not let down your heart, 
—that is, athegither duwn ; for if it be between 
Mr Charles and you, as | jalouse—na, as he as 
youd as telled me, when he knocked me up out 
v' my bed yestreen, for he is an honourable gen- 


| tleman—though there may be a crook in your lot 





just at the first, if ye are buith leal, and true- 
hearted, which I cannot misdoubt, a will come 
right yet—I cannot fear it.” 

Violet's soft moist eyes beamed sweet thanks 
for this consolatory hope. ‘* Mrs Herbert,” con- 
tinued Marion, “ is, no doubt, a lofty, pridefu’, 
schemin woman; and she dotes on Mr Charles, 
whom she thinks mair than worthy of the 
Princess Royal of England, if we had ane, let 
alone Lady Laura Temple; and if she thought 
ye were to come between him and her Ladyship, 
I believe she could gee ye at the back-v'-beyont, 
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lady-born though ye be, and bonny innocent 
lassie as ye are.” 

Another deep involuntary sigh was the only 
commentary. 

“ To mend a young man’s fortune by break- 
ing his heart, iaa queer proof of regard ; though, 
no doubt, it is a grand match Yearl Tarbet’s 
daughter ; and Lady Laura, by a’ accounts, is out 
of her mind for Maister Charles.” 

Another deep sigh was, to the garrulous old 
lady, the silent reproof of her inconsiderate talk ; 
and, as if afraid of crushing her young guest too 
far, she now attempted encouragement. 


* But if ye are his fancy, hinny—and, for my | 
_ loudest and most brassy tones, that “ the old 


part, if I were a young gentleman, I never could 
fancy these high-mettle stately dames—if ye are 
his fancy, that settles the matter in a sense; 
though, as to Mrs Herbert’s consent, I own I see 
no hope o' that; and for Mr Charles to marry 
without it, would not only be undutiful, all mat- 
ters considered, but certain beggary and ruin 
tou ye both. Now, though I’m far from believing 
that it’s aye the case that, when loverty comes 
in at the door, Love flies out by the window, I fear 
there is something in that, like every ither auld 
byword ; or, at any rate, love finds but a cauld 
and dowie fireside. Weel, but sich nae mair ; 
that dves nae good.” 

“<I cannot help it,” said Violet, sadly. ‘ When 
Mr Herbert comes, I shall know better what to 
think. I have but one right course of action— 
whatever is best for Charles ; and that must be 
to part. What would you, my kind friend, 
who are wise and experienced, have done in my 
painful circumstances ?” 

‘“ Now, Miss Violet, that’s a puzzler. The 
wisdom of Solomon could not manage to please 
a’ parties; so I am gey and feared that, at your 
years, I would just have pleased myself and him 
I liked best :—ta’en my joe and my chance of his 
having the world for the winning—and left the 
leddy-mother to come to hersel’ when she tired ; 
though I’m far from saying that would be the 
richt course. Puir working folk, like me, have 
the whip-hand o' the gentles there; for it’s no’ 
what they really want with the great folk, but 
what nonsense and bravity they maun hae.” 

Mistress Marion was now obliged to go out on 
household errands, as wellasto carry the yratifying 








intelligenceto Herbertthat their mutual plan had | 
succeeded ; and it was agreed that, as the safest | 
way, Violet should be left under lock and key. 





Left alone, and having read over Herbert's note 
at least six times, she tried to amuse herself by | 
reading the newspaper, where the paragraph, | 
grandly announcirg her appearance at the private | 
rehearsal, and detailing her romantic and imagin- | 
ary history, made her cheeks tingle with anger | 
and proud shame. 

“« And this tissue of impudent falsehoods is to 
meet the eye of Mrs Herbert. How she must 
despise the heroine of such a tale !” 

These painful reflections dismissed, she endea- 
voured, for the fiftieth time, to imagine what de- 
tained Herbert ; how he could be occupied, that 
at such a crisis, he could not spare one five mi- 





nutes to converse with her. At all events he 
could write; and, perhaps, Marion might—nay 
she certainly would—bring a note from him oa 
her return, 

Making a mental picture of the curious and 
valuable antique movables crowded around her, 
was her next employment, which was inter. 
rupted by a ringing at Marion’s stairfoot bell, 
gradually becoming more furious, and which, 
at length, brought out some of the other 
lodgers, to announce to the noisy assailant that 
Mrs Linton was probably from home, and had, 
as usual with her, locked up her apartments, To 
this the voice of Jack Cripps responded, in Jack's 


woman might go to the devil and shake herself, 
but that there was a young one certainly secreted 


_in her apartments, who had, early that morning, 


eloped from her guardian; that he was em. 
powered to find and carry her back to her lawful 
protectors, and her he would have.” The tailor, 
followed by his lady, the milliner, now came 
forth, to expostulate with the clamorous gentle. 
man who startled the house from its propriety ; 
but Jack stormed and swaggered the more, and 
threatened the police, that ultimate horror of 
respectable London housekeepers ; and that he 
would throw the door on which he thundered on 
its back if it was not opened: when, at this cri. 
tical juncture, Mrs Linton herself appeared. 

«‘ Break open my door, ye dirty dandy !” cried 
the indignant Scotchwoman; ‘ let me but see you 
try your hand at it. Open my door at your com. 
mand indeed! ye needy, seedy, swindling skemp! 
Gie the young lady up to your custody, or your 
father the Professor either—that is, allowing 
I had her in mine, of which there is no proof ;— 
no, if I wared the last plack in my purse, and the 
last drop of blood in my veins, to keep her frae 
ye, and the pack o' ye. A black sight it was 
when first she saw ye. Sae down the stair wi 
ye, ere | take the besom to ye.” 

“ | take you witness, Ma'am,” to the milliner; 
“* you are my witness, sir,” to the tailor; ‘* and 
all of you, that this woman, forcibly and illegally, 
secretes a runaway apprentice—my father’s arti- 
cled apprentice—whom I am empowered to carry 
back tou her master; and who may be sent to 
Bridewell for her misconduct, with this old lady 
to keep her company.” 

Scotch blood could endure no more, and Mis- 
tress Marion, making a desperate clutch at Jack's 
whiskers, while the tailor interfered to keep the 
King’s peace, exclaimed— 

‘A prentice! ye ill-faured, hairy-faced, mis- 


| leared knave! Major Hamilton’s daughter—3 


born gentlewoman, highly connected wi’ the best 


_blude in Scotland, a fiddler’s prentice ! A bonny 
_ like tale.” And Marion laughed aloud in bitter 


derision, shouting again, ‘Tramp, sir! aff wi 
ye, or I'l) mak ye.” 

‘‘T scorn to answer your vulgar abuse, you 
foul-tongued Scotch beldame,” said Jack, grand- 
ly. ‘Once more I order you to open your door 
and give up the girl, or I shall call in the police 
and have it burst open.” 
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«Ay, call the police, my bonny man, it will 
save me the trouble ; for 1 was just thinking o’ 
galling them myself. Have ye ony notion where- 
about that picture of the naked laddie riding on 
a goose, Mr Shuffleton was so proud of, rode off 
to this same morning, or late yestreen? A 
ecture that cust £85; but a fool and his money 
js soon parted. Do you, Mr Snipson,” to the 
tailor, “* that have so long kept lodgers, know 
anvthing anent the statutes against their pawn- 
ing or stealing the furniture o’ their rooms?” 

“ What does the old witch mean?” said Jack, 
somewhat taken aback, and faltering in tone. 

“J mean Bow Street, and no less; to be fol- 
lowed in due time by the Old Bailey, unless ye 
take the ill-favoured, bristly, pig s-face o’ ye off, 
and never let it darken my honest door again.” 

* 1 tell you, good folks, this odious wretch has 
a young girl locked up in her rooms, whom she 
has sold toagentleman. That girl is my father’s 
apprentice ; you will surely assist me to res- 
cue her from ruin,” 

“Will ye dare, ye most impudent of profli- 
gates!” bellowed Marion. ‘Let me at him; 
let me at him, Mr Snipson. My corruption is 
fairly raised now. Sell her to gentlemen! !ts 
you and the like would put innocence into peril 
and temptation ; and there is news of that same 
the day. But Providence is aye a match for the 
devilin the long run; and, under Providence, 
her ye mean, ye vagabond, is in the care of 
friends, who both can and will protect her.” 

“Under the protection of Mr Charles Her- 
bert? I suspected as much, ina'am,” replied 
Jack, sneeringly, ‘‘ though I scarcely expected 
you to be so frank with me.” 

* Let me be guided to haud my hands off him,” 
screamed Marion, now fairly shouting for the 
assistance of the civil power. “ If ye get Botany 
Bay, or strap for it, as mony a prettier man has 
done for far less, ye re blood be on your own head, 
birkie. Let him that stirs up a fray beware of 
the redding stroke.” 

How the matter might have ended, it is diffi- 
eult to say; fur Jack, seeing affairs getting un- 
pleasant, nimbly tripped past his foewoman, and, 
with a volley of genteel slang oaths, promptly 
took his departure, but whistling, as he de- 
scended, to shew the tailor and his wife that he 
was not afraid. Jack’s shabby-genteel appear- 
ance, and the weight and cunsideration of Mrs 
Marion as a woman of property, and a house- 
keeper of long standing, made exactly the im- 
Pression which a low fellow, apeing the gentle- 
man, running in debt on all hands, and, above 
all, bilking his tailor, might have been expected 
to do on Mr and Mrs Snipson; to whom the 
most odious and detestable of all human com- 
pounds was exactly such a character. 

Without pausing to gratify their curiosity 


about her alleged inmate, Marion opened her | ordered a cutlet or two, and an apple fritter, from 


door, locked it, as usual, inside, and ascended to 
er sanctum, where she found the fair cause of 
dispute pale and trembling. 

_“ I must erave ye ten thousand pardons, Miss 
Violet. Ye heard the collieshangie then, dear ? 
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—The dirty dandy !"" Marion’s most contempta- 
ous expression of her strongest feelings of die- 
gust, for filth and finery. “ I had little to do to 
file my tongue wi him. If it had not been that 
I am amaist as unwilling to have your young 
name brought into a brulyiement, or posted 
through the public prents, ae Mr Herbert him- 
self can be, I should have laid hia feet fast: but 
ye would be made come forward as a& witness, 
and be reported in the papers, wi’ your name 


‘at full length; for if a cat kittle in Lon‘on, 


now, it maun be gazetted before the next morn- 
in’. 

‘Tam afraid something very unpleasant has 
happened to Mr Cripps and his family.” 

“ An Old Bailey business it should have been 
—pack of swindling vagabonds—and that un- 
hanged, impudent dog the worst among them: 
but they are, like all such gentry, ower weel 
friended. If a poor starving family had played 
a thousandth part o’ their tricks for pure want, 
it would been transportation at the least. 

* Weel, but I have not tell’d ye 1 have seen 
Mr Charles wi’ a’ this, and a glad man was he, 
But I’m glad to see you smile again. He took 
hand and glove o’ me to take the best of cares 
of ye, till he could come himself; though there 
is some mischief the matter wi’ him the day, 
that I cannot make out. He's no himsel’, One 
thing, however, I have to cheer ye ; though not 
from him, but Mr Shuffleton’s attorney. Mr 
Charles, like a man of spirit and honour, as he 
is, has redeemed your captivity, whatever that 
blackguard means by persisting in calling you 
a prentice. Last night, when they met in cen- 
clave—auld Cripps in the custody of the officers, 
and as near transportation as a man can weel 
be, that’s no tried yet—Mr Charles took the 
whole affair, anent Shuffleton, on his own shoul- 
ders—and, I warrant ye, £1500 will not clear 
him—on condition that he got up your inden. 
tures, or whatever the black bund is called: so 
ye are a free woman, hinny, and he a sair bound 
man, I fear, unless he come in his lady mother's 
mercy ; for I’m sure he can no more raise fifteen 
hunder than [ can fifteen million.” 

Violet was overcome with the conflicting feel- 
ings to which this announcement gave rise. 

«*O, what can I do for him who has acted so 
nobly by me?” she involuntarily exelaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands passionately, while the tears burst 
forth in streams.” 

‘** Indeed, hinny, ve must just make him a good 
wife, and a very good wife; I ken nae ither 
way ye have of making it up to him.” 

‘That is a happiness of which I dare not 
dream.” 

“ Hoot, ay! It would be hard if huz bits o’ 
silly women bodies durst no have our bit dreams: 
but ye must take a morsel of dinner, hinny ; I 


a place I can trust ; and there's a bottle or two 
o’ good auld sherry in that gard-de-vin, with the 
brass rings ; and that’s the callant with the tray 
at the lower bell. Na!” continued Marion, lis. 
tening, “its that confounded claverin tawpie 
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Jenkins, Mre Herbert's waiting-maid, come to 
deliver herself of some nonsense, or else to spy 
out the nakedness o’ the land ; but, either way, 
she'll meet her match here. It’s like she’s so fu 0’ 
news she cannot carry hame without spillin’ ; so 
I'll let her in, and ye’ll step into the inner chau- 
mer hinny, and never heed what she says, for its 
just as like to be lees as truth.” 

Marion seemed to have great faith in locked 
doors ; she turned the key upon Violet, and 
went down stairs to admit the lady’s-maid. 

Mrs Jenkins was a person of immense im- 
portance in her own way; and one of the first 
infurmation, particularly in whatever related to 
matters with which she had noconcern. After re- 
covering her elegant West-End fatigue, from as- 
cending so many flights of vulgar steep stairs, she 
announced that shehad come abroad about the out- 
fit of Mr Charles, in what she delicately termed 
‘‘under wearables.” ‘ The careless fellow is so 
accustomed to depend on us, that I don’t think he 
could do more for himself in getting a new che- 
mise than a baby.” 

“‘ Is he going to be married that you are fitting 
and outfitting the young gentieman?” asked Ma- 
rion. 

‘* Not that we know of, at least not officially. 
The truth is, ma’am, disagreeables will occur in the 
best-regulated families ; our young man has got 
into a scrape and completely forfeited favour ; 
a sad rumpus there has been about it. My Mrs 
Herbert diplomatically allowed Mr Shuffleton’s 
solicitor to carry matters yesterday te extremity 
with these Crippes or Croppes, or whatever they 
are, to shame Mr Charles out of anintimacysovery 
improper, and the foolish young man has plunged 
himself the more deeply into the voleano. He 
has, entre nous, been inveigled by an artful and 
immoral girl into a ley-a-zong dangereuse.” 

“ A what said ye?” interrupted Marion, 
gruffly. 

“ A connexion, ma’am, which young gentlemen 
wiil form withimproper creaturesof the otler sex, 
not of the most moral kind ; and which modesty 
veils under the delicacies of a foreign language,” 
responded the refined waiting-maid. 

“ It's a confounded lee ! and that’s plain braid 
Scotch, as ye may tell your leddy mistress frae 
me, or whoever else says the same to ye. If 
Mr Charles is attached to a young gentlewoman, 
whois his full equal in blude and birth, or if he has 
made her an offer of marriage, it is allin honour 
and innocence, I'll be sworn, as becomes them 
baith ; and that | have from a sure quarter.” 

‘ Indeed, ma’am! Well, to be sure, great 
liberties are taken with young ladies’ names ; 
even I myself have been victimized in that style. 
But it must be all a mistake,” continued 

Jenkins, with a sarcastic air. ‘ You ought to 
know better than a confidential like your humble 
servant. It can't be true that my lady has cut 
off her step-son with a shilling, and settled the 
whole of her fine fortune on the younger children 
of Lady Laura Temple, when she shall be Lady 
Laura Herbert; or, failing that, upon Lady 
La. herself. The truth is, Mistress Linton, we 





saw that nothing but strong diplomatic measures 
could eave that misguided youth from ruin. 
Charles goes abroad immediately as ambassador. 
sub under the Earl. Lady La., dear creature 
accompanies her noble father ; our young niga 
forms a member of the family; so it is all en 
traing, as we say. You will, I fancy, find my 
information pretty correct, ma’am,” continued 
the lady, rising with dignity. 

‘** And has Maister Charles really agreed to go 
abroad ?” inquired Mrs Linton, somewhat taken 
aback. 

‘© Is he stark-mad, think ye? An extrava. 
gant self-willed young man, without a shilling, 
but what my lady pleases to give him, dispute 
my lady’s plans for his own honour and advan- 
tage indeed! However, entre nous, and under 
the seal of confession, as you are an old adherent, 
like myself, of the family, I think I may be a lit. 
tle more frank. But if one word should trans- 
pire to alarm the delicate pride of Lady La, 
about this creature” 

“Then ye better keep your news to yoursel’, 
mem,” 

But Mrs Jenkins brooked no such check, 

“< We have but one course totake with our young 
man: he must go abroad ambassador-sub as | 
said ; and, in due time, marry Lady La. ; or walk 
into the Fleet if he please; for he has taken en- 
gagements upon himself for that improper girl, 
from which, without help, he never can extricate 
himself, Well, yesterday, the King, who quite 
swears by our friend the Earl, sends for him 
post haste to Windsor—her Majesty, the Queen, 
lately taught Lady La., who is quitea prime favour- 
ite, a new stitch in knitting, that I'll shew you 
some day—and dubs him ambassador, when he 
drives post to our house in the Park, and propoees 
the sub-ship for our misled young man. My Mrs 
Herbert quite jumped at the offer. ‘ It has al- 
ways been mv ambition,’ she remarked, ‘ to 
see Charles devoting his talents to the service of 
king and country. ” 

«The country is vastly obligated to her and 
the like of her,’ remarked Marion, gruffly ; 
and not at all sure how this arrangement might 
affect the feelings or interests of her guest in 
the inner-room. 

« Well, but there was a counter diplomacy 
on foot, most afflicting to us ;—the very means 
taken to bring the swindlers to justice—a sad, 
low, immoral set, those to whom you—and lam 
sure inadvertently—let Mr Shuffleton’s house, 
ma’am ;—turned against us ; and in the general 
break-up, our foolish boy is inveigled to take the 
girl into keeping ; and, would you believe it, 
fought a duel about her this morning, with our 
old family friend, Sir George Lees. Hist! what 
noise is that? sure no one overhears us, 
Ma’am.” 

“Go on,” cried Marion, impatiently staring 
and bursting. ‘‘ He was not hurt, any way r 

“Ono. only a trifling graze in the occipu 
regions : no wound save in honour! That, # 
my lady said, ‘that is deadly.’ She was 
frantic ; the family solicitor killed a horse in 
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driving round in a cab to gag all the editors. 
But the fracas will get wind ; and fancy the fool- 
ish boy meeting his best friend Sir George on 
the hostile field about such a paltry concern as 
that, and telling my lady to her face, that he 
would marry her to-day yet, if she would have 
him; there was no other course left him, as a 
man of honour, and that my lady only precipitated 
by her rash interference what must be.” 

“« It's a ravelled hasp altogether,’ said Mar- 
jon, hoarsely. 

« As if to exasperate us beyond endurance, 
what does Madame Ramsden to-day, on hearing 
the Cripps were turned out of doors in disgrace, 
but send in a bill which the girl had run up with 
ber, one day that our poor infatuated Charles 
took the very great liberty of putting her into 
our carriage ; when, like a true female swindler 
of the first water, she drove round among our 
tradespeople, and ran up enormous bills for goods 
of all sorts.” 

“ That would be Miss Polly.” 

“ No, the other Miss.” 

« ]’]l hardly believe that.” 

“Oh, because she is Scotch ; ‘ good patriot- 
ism, but bad logic,’ as my late lady said one 
day.” And Mrs Jenkins, now on her feet, and 
smiling at her own wit, twitched her shawl, 
while she aimed anotherdagger. ‘ Nothing can be 
more illiberal, I am aware, than national reflec- 
tions, Ma’am, which are quite cut in good society ; 
and, no doubt, improper female characters may 
be found even in England ; but a circumstance 
occurred, immediately before I came abroad, that 
you will allow really was a little too much. 
Fancy this creature sending her boxes into our 
house, to be taken care of for her, after she had 
gone off to our deluded boy—sent, no doubt, by his 
direction, 1 thought it a duty incumbent upon 
me to apprise my lady. ‘ Anything but this | 
could have forgiven, she observed. I never saw 
her so angry before. ‘ This is unpardonable 
insult to my widowed roof. My husband’s son 
must learn that it is possible to press me too far.’ 
Yet, so dotingly fond is she of this unpardonable 
young man, that, if his disgrace could only be 
concealed from Lady Laura, and he could be 
coaxed and got abroad with the Earl, I fear she 
would have the weakness to forgive him all.” 

“1 am not just sure of how far her gracious 
forgiveness is needed ; we have a’ something to 
forgive to ane anither ; though I am wae to think 
# much should have come between such near 
and dear friends. She was so fond and proud o’ 
him ; and he was as fund of her as ever real son 
was of true mother.” 

A faint groan from the adjoining apartment 
startled the waiting-maid. 

“TI beg your pardon, but I was not aware you 
had company,” said Jenkins, colouring. 

“I have company, mem, and guod company, 
but safe company too; so ye need not fear for a’ 
ye have said here, though ye should be cautious 
® your tongue elsewhere. And now, good after- 
noon to ye ; let no me keep you longer from pre- 
Paring Mr Charles’ outfit ; it may be needed.” 
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When Marion, her visiter fairly down stairs, 
unlocked the duor of the chamber, its inmate 
fixedly looked on her in silent, unutterable an- 
guish. 

“ Dinna look to me that awful way, hinny 
sweet. Surely ye cannot believe the half of that 
prying pyet’s clavers, Hers is but the chamber- 
maid's gospel, according to the keyhole ; and ill 
hearing makes ill rehearsin’. If there be truth 
in it, we will soon hear a’ the outs and ins from 






| Maister Charles himself. And was no ye proud 


to hear what he said o’ ye,dearest? A rash word it 
was to his proud mother, too ; but he said nearly 
the same thing in substance to myself this fore- 
noon—‘ Mrs Linton, ye must give me Miss 
Violet, and your blessing, when I came next to 
see you, an’ I'll no believe myself a sair ruined 
man: do prepare her to acceptme.’ Only he said 
it, no doubt, in English ; but that, ye ken, comes 
to the same thing.—And what is mair, since a’ 
has come to a’, 1 think ye mann just take him 
aff hand.” 

“How shall I deserve his matchless love ?” 
cried Violet, rising up from the bed in which she 
had flung herself in anguish ; and her eyes gleam- 
ing as if with the sudden inspiration of high re- 
solution, she went on:—* I have but one course 
left, and if it fails, honour forbids that I should 
longer shrink or throw from me the crowning 
blessing of my life, the immediate hope of being 
Herbert’s wife. Oh, let me now deserve that 
dear happiness, by proving myself not wholly an- 
worthy of it, and I leave the rest to’ Heaven.” 

‘What, dearest Miss Violet, do ye mean? 
Sit down, hinny ; ye are sair flurried.” 

‘No, no; 1 cannot rest. I will ge to Mrs 
Herbert ; and will throw myself at her feet; I will 
tell her the whole truth; and will compel her to 
listen to me—for the friendless crphan’s sake ; 
for the sake of honour and womanhood ; for his 
sake so inexpressibly dear to us both. And I have 
a presentiment that she will listen to me. I will 
put my heart, my fate into her hands!” 

Mrs Marion looked, for a minute, as if over- 
come, and as if fearful that her young friend was 
going deranged ; but she was a woman of clear 
head and strong character, quite capable of com- 
prehending the course of action which Violet in- 
dicated, and gradually her troubled eye eleared 
and brightened, and she too rose, saying with 
solemnity— 

*“ Then go; and the Lord speed your errand ! 
and He will, for surely this is His inspiration. 
Licht is comin’ in on us out of darkness. But 
let me help ye to dress, hinny; or will I rin 
for a coach ?” . 

** Come with me yourself ; that will be better 
—and no time be lost.” 

And this was done. Though, on reaching 
Mrs Herbert’s house, and having ascertained that 
she was alone, Marion contrived to smuggle her 
protegée up stairs without the knowledge of the 
vigilant lady’s-maid, she judged better than to 
tetry further than to see Violet rush in and 
throw herself at that lady's knees, . 

(To be continued.) 
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i Tait’s,) and saw it remarked that the ploughman had : 
A oe om W, S——— was reading in the Edinburgh Magazine, ( ’ may poetic 
ressed to his calling, but not so the manufacturer. This pu t as 
bith, growt the drawing of the damper to make the fire burn, to the melting of the 
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a very correct 
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THE MASLIN KETILE. 


. 


t Will agog to try his skill on the ** Masiin Kettle.” 1 


bere is need of appeal 
making the daren ; and theo, | am ete, I at ail, to sell at a discount of not less than from three to four per cent. Such a loss, and 


but we are, at this moment, compelied. 1f we teil 
such taxes to pay ; something is dreadfully wrong. 


The , Retter the condition of every working man, increase his artificial wants, and give him the me 
of ra + nde tue Lonest industry—ay, let every son of Eve want and have a Maslin Kettie—then we soon should find 
maslin tles, in commen with all other manufactured articles, at a premium instead of a discount, — 

I should like Mr T’ait to see these lines, as it was a paper in his Magazine that caused their production. - 


Tae damper draw ; the furnace fire ; 
Fresh fuel add, and higher, higher 
Raise the fierce heat, until its ire 

Has fusd the stubborn metal : 
Now fix the sand-mould, nicely wrought ; 
Bring forth and skim the glowing pot; 
Pour, pour enough, and well, I wot, 

Is cast the Maslin Kettle. 


Turn on the steam of mighty force, 
No more we 'mploy the panting horse, ) 
And let the lathe its whirling course 
Describe, with merry rattle ; 
The tool well steel’d and sharpen’d choose, 
Lay on, nor strength nor pains refuse, 
Till bright, and smooth, and fit for use, 
Is made the Maslin Kettle. 


Now on the bended bow it swings, 

Utensil fit for clowns or kings; 

And happy he whose hand unstrings 
His purse, when he shall settle, 

And buys, for his beloved spouse, 

In just performance of his vows, 

To furnish well and neat his house, 
A bran new Maslin Kettle, 


Predegtined, from its fiery birth, 
To occupy the burning hearth, 

Each hour is prov'd its sterling worth 
To human kind and cattle ;— 
When waking brats for breakfast baw], 

When lambs in snowy seasons fall, 
When feeding calves bleat in the stall, 
Still boils the Maslin Kettle, 





i am, my dear Charley, your truly affectionate brother.* 


When Chri-tmas grunter from the sty 

Is led, by cruel knife to die, 

The ygoodwite loathes its leaf to fry 
In pot of meaner metal ; 

But, pour'd from this, with proud regard 

She eyes her pans of dainty lard, 

Like frozen snow-wreath, white and hard, 
And lauds the Maslin Kettle, 


Or when she makes her starch for caps, 
Shirts, collars, frills, and such fine traps, 
To put her girls and buckish chaps 
In gay and gallant tettle ; 
Or boils her sweet preserves and jam, 
Wherewith the puff and tart to cram, 
She vows that nought would do the same 
Pure like the Maslin Kettfe, 


With civilized and savage man, 
The city’s crowd, and wandering clan, 
From wintry Iceland to Japan, 
Where’er they cook their victual, 
Suspended from the polish’d sway, 
Or rude cross-stick, in open day, 
A chaitel dear to Boor and Bey, 
Is found the Maslin Kettle. 


Ye powers! whate’er ye are, which sway 
The market price, bestow, we pray, 
Such terms as shall our toils repay, 

And briskly stir our mettle; 
And then our prayers shall not be scant, 
That Heaven such store of food may grant 
That every son of Eve may want 

And have—a Maslin Kettle. 


, 











* \t will be seen that this letter was never meant for publication; though it is taken as an apt illustration of the lines. 
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The Life of the Rev. Dr M'Crie. By his Son, 
the Rev. Thomas M’Crie. Octavo, pp. 497. 
With Portrait, &c. &c. 


NxxtT to the widow who undertakes to write the me- 
moirs of her husband, a sou is, perhaps, of all persons, 
the least qualified to write inst: uctively, and at the same 
time with propriety, the life of the father whose memory 
he regards with mingled pride and tenderness, and with 
reverence approaching blind vencration. So much have 
such disqualifications been felt, that in two recent me- 
morable instances, the sons of the eminent persons brought 
before the public, have studiously kept themselves in the 


possible, simple autoLiographies. We allude to the sons | of the progress and publication of Dr M’Crie’s writings, 


But, al- 


of Mr Wilberforce and Sir Samuel Rowiily. 
though Dr M'Crie’s biographer had been inclined to fol- 
low this exa » he unfortunately possessed no, or very 
scanty, materials, His father never kept a private 
diary, and he destroyed nearly all the letters addressed 
te him; “many of them from the first literary char- 
acters of the day.” Such letters, it is probable, although 


| 
! 


| Of his different works. 


| preserved, could have thrown little light upon the Doe- 


tor’s personal character and private history ; s@ that the 
world may not have lost much savea few expressions of 


| courtesy and compliment to an author on the appearance 


A few notes from familiar 
friends, among others, the late Dr Andrew Thomson, do 
exist; and Mr M’Crie has recovered a good many letters 
written to different friends by his father, though not ¢f 
an autobiographical character, nor with any approach to 
the easy familiarity of social intercourse. 

Dr M'Crie was grave if not austere, and had few or no 


_ intimates. The personal or domestic life of the biographer 


' | of Knox therefore occupies a comparatively small portion 
back ground; making their respective works, as far as | 


of the volume ; which contains, with the requisite account 


preity full details of the origin of that small division of the 
Secession Church, which is, we believe, distinguished by 
the sobriquet of the Old Light Anti-burghers, but whith 
cl.ims to represent the pure Presbyterian Covenanted 
Church of Scotland—the Chareh of the Reformation—a® 
der the title of, the Reformed Church of Scotland. If ae 


_ the chief, then was Dr M’Crie an eminent leader smong 
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the century, broke off from the Secession Synod, The 
pistory of this transaction, this Secession within a Seces- 
sion, and ef the various polemic and ecclesiastical con- 
-roversies in which Dr M’Crie was, at different periods, 
‘engaged, form no mean portion of the contents of the 
yolume. 

We so very recently noticed the leading circumstances 
‘ef Dr M'Crie’s early days, in connexion with Dr Crich- 
ton’s edition of the “Life of Knox,” that it would be 
superfluous again torecur to them, Before he had com- 
pleted his sixteenth year, he had the deep affliction to hear 
of the death of the pious and affectionate mother who did 
not long survive that solemn dedication of her first-born to 
his covenant God, on Coldingham Moor, which Dr Crich. 
ton recounts. This beautiful incident, so accordant with 
the high-toned, enthusiastic, devotional feelings of the 
descendants of the Covenanters, is again related here with 
touching effect, by this pious matron’s grandson. She 
was accompanying her son, for a short way, as he tra- 
yelled on foot to attend his first session at the Edinburgh 
university. They never met again; and, to the very 
close of his life, M’Crie cherished the memory of his 
mother with the most devoted and even romantic tender- 
ness. His father had originally objected to giving him 
an academical education; or, in his own words, “ mak- 
ing one of his sons a gentleman, at the expense of the rest 
of the family ;” and, from a very early age, the young, 
self-relying scholar, appears to have supported hims+lf by 
teaching in the humblest line; and by this common re- 
source of Scottish theological students, and a little occa- 
sional assistance from friends, the future historian of 
Knox, who, in the eye of the Scottish Presbyterians, seems 
invested with no mean reflected share of the glory of his 
hero, completed his academical career, For some years 
he taught a schoc] in Brechin, which was connected with 
the Anti-Burgher congregation of that place, and which 
‘ could have been no very tucrative appointment, What 
did that signify ? he had food and raiment, and possessed 
the rich heritage of accumulated knowledge, the bound- 
less enjoyments of expanding and ripening intellect. 

Tn 1796, almost as soon as licensed to preach, Dr M’Crie 
became the pastor of a smal! Anti-Burgher congregation, 
in the Potterrow of Edinburgh, among whom he continued 
to labour, unnoticed, and, indeed, unknown to the sur- 
rounding literati, until, in 1811, the publication of his 
Life of Knox, with, perhaps, a touch of the sympathies 
of Whiggery, raised him into distinction. To the lead- 
ing Reviews, in days when the public took its opinion or 
bias from self-sufficient critics much more readily 
than now, the work was, we believe, fully as much in. 
debied, at the outset, as to its eolid and intrinsic merits. 

The character of Dr M’Crie was marked by that manly 
simplicity and modesty which ever accompany superior 
abilities, where genius is regulated by sound judgment. 
Natura! disposition, and his position asa Dissenting Mini- 
ser, counecied with avery circumecribed, though highly re- 
spectable, body, and his constant occupations as a pastor, a 
theological teacher, and an author, kept him aloof 
from those affairs which usually engage much of the 
attention of the clergy of a city like Edinburgh ; in which, 
speak it reverently, there is, at all tines, as much cry 
abroad as wool yathered ; and where the more popular of 
the clergy are expecied to take a lead in every good work, 
in whatever is fancied such. Yet, upon great public occa- 
sions, Dr M’Crie did come forward and take his proper 

as the representative and champion of the pure, 

MOQ, LEXIX.—VOL, VII, 
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the few Seceding ministers who, about the beginning of 
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uncompromising Presbyterianism of the days of the Co- 
venant, who could no more have fellowship or forbear- 
ance with daéidvdinarians than with Papists, This led 
him to display determined hostility to the coneessiem of 
the Catholic claims, or, in short, thotouzgh ‘Intglerdnce. 
The very same reasoning which this worthy man: em- 
ployed against granting Catholic emancipation, might, 
with equal force and more propriety, have been directed, 
for fifty previons years, against the removal of nearly all 
those detestable and most un-Christian penal statutes uh- 
der which the Irish Catholics suffered, and which had gra- 
dually disappeared from a bigoted and persecuting code. 
It is needless to pursue this topic, especially as Dr 
M‘Crie’s biographer seems to possess one special qualifi- 
cation for his task—that of sharing to the full in all his 
father’s extreme opinions, We find a prophecy of Dr 
M’Crie’s in the volume, which we may notice fer the sake 
of the No-Popery alarmists, who are sometimes in dan- 
ger of lacking fuel for the fire they try to keep alive. It 
is— That the Church of Rome will yet gain a tempo- 
rary ascendancy in Great Britain, which will issue in a 
fearful struggle, previous to her final overthrow.’’ On 
the Catholic question, Dr M’'Crie differed totelly from 
Dr Andrew Thomson, who could not perceive the same 
awful danger, nor any danger, resulting to the Protestant 
religion and the British Constitation, from the perform. 
ance of an act of justice to several millions ef our fellow. 
subjects—an act which had, moreover, become oneof urgent 
political expediency. Dr M’Cric was as decidedly 
opposed to the Government scheme of Educating the 
Irish as to the concession of the Catholic claims. The 
great majority of the Dissenters of Scotland were much 
more liberal, and even favourable. to both Emancipation 
and the Education scheme; while he continued, to the 
last, as jealous of the power of the Pope, as ever was 
John Knox in times which might well jastify apprehen. 
sion, Besides the prophecy that Popery would yet, for 
a time, triumphantly rear its head in the land, (which is 
certainly not altogether so improbable as the restoration 
of the rites and wership of the Druids,) Dr M’Crie 
hazarded another vaticination, much more likely to be 
accomplished than that the Roman Church, or any other 
new State Church, shall ever become sole and supreme 
in Britain. It is in these words:—‘‘ Much as I disap- 
prove of the present movement on the part of the Dissen- 
ters [towards Voluntaryism,] yet | am afraid that the 
Scotch as well as the sister establishment must come down 
before things can go right.” 

The Non-[ntrusionists, or supporters of the Veto, who 
form a considerable majority of the General Assembly as 
at present constituted, claim Dr M'Crie as having been 
friendly to their cause, as if their real object, like his, were 
the abolition of patronage, and the extension of the popu- 
lar rights of the Christian people, and not the mere 
wresting of power from the hands of laymen to be con- 
solidated in the handsof the clergy. The Laodicean veto 
measure he condemned in toto, and on various grounds, 
Writing in 1834—apparently to cram the honourable 
member for Kilmarnock, who, though an Episcopalian 
himself, has tried his hand at tinkering the Scottish Kirk 
—Dr M’Crie remarks :—* As an individual, I would 
not petition Pailiament to refer the matter to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, having no confidence in it [the Assembly} 
as at present constituted; and seiieelle as I do, that 
the Legislature, provided they agreed to abolish ‘the Pa- 
tronage Law, might be expected to be more favourable 
to the rights of the People than the Assembly will be, 
2Q0 
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‘Sach, he continues, “is the consequence of the long 


continuance of an arbitrary law, and of the complete 
independence of the clergy upon the People—the only 


~ check [i. ¢., the People] to which they can be legiti- 
‘mately subject according to the Presbyterian system.” 


How opposite Dr M’Crie’s views of the Presbyterian 
system must have been to those broached by Lord Aber- 
deen in his bill, and by Dr Muir in the Assembly, we 
leave the reader to determine ; agreeing entirely with the 


“Doctor, that it is far better the People should fall into 


the hands of the Honse of Commons, than into those of 
the General Assembly. 

In the latter years of his useful life, Dr M'Cric—a 
rigid Calvinist himself—meditated writing a life of Cal- 
vin; a design which failing health and the multiplicity 
of his duties prevented him from executing. He died in 
August, 1835, after a short illness, 

Esteem for the character and literary attainments of 


his works have thrown around Scottish historical litera- 
ture, must draw the public attention to this volume; 
though it can only be of permanent interest to the ama- 





teur of polemic controversy, and the student of minute | 


ecclesiastical history. It is meagre in what constitutes 
the main attraction of every biography—personal and ii- 
lustrative anecdote, and in those familiar letters and con- 
versations which display the man through the author, 

To the philosophic student of human nature, the great- 
est interest which the work presents is the occasional 
indication of mental struggle between a naturally vigor- 
ous intellect, acting in « rapidly advancing and liberal 
age, and the deadening pressure of educational and sectarian 
prejudice, in a scholastic theologian, the chief of a small 
sect. This is seen, among other instances, in Dr M'Crie’s 
letter to a friend, in which he reasons on the culpable 
share which Calvin had in the murder or martyrdom of 
Servetus, reluctant to condemn, yet unable to go all 
lengths in exculpation, and apparently doubtful of his 
ground. 

To say that Mr M’Crie has fulfilled his duty to his 
father’s memory with ability, and, above all, with an 
anxious and delicate sense of his responsibility, is super- 
fluous compliment. As well as a memoir of his father, 
his book will be valued as a history of the venerable 
Fathers of the Orb Licut, Able and good men they 
appear to have been, though we may fairly wish that 
their zeal had been tempered by a little more liberality 
to their brethren of the New Licut. Not that they 
were themselves liberally treated. The Synod, with the 
Old Light recusants, with Di M‘Crie and his seven breth- 
ren, made, in those days, quite a little Strathbogie in 
Kirriemuir and the Potterrow, 


Dr Combe's Treatise on the Management of 
Infancy. 

The author of this work is sensible that many “ excel- 
lent treatises on the management of infancy already exist ;” 
but, unfortunately, not for mothers and nurses, and those 
who have the care of infants, but merelyas medical guides, 
which can be safely consulted only by professional per- 
sons, from the danger of their leading to unsafe tamper- 
ing with the health and lives of infants. This treatise, 
like all the preceding popular works of Dr Combe, 
is sensible, practical, and remarkably lucid in arrange- 
ment and style. Like them, too, it is exhaustive of the 
subject; and being addressed to beings who, though 
women, are presumed to be rational and reflective, it 
never faileto render a satisfactory reason for the con- 
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duct they are directed to pursue in every given cirenm. 
stance. Like all such treatises that appear in this coun. 
try, it is, of course, composed for the few favoured by 
fortune, who have family physicians, roomy and airy 
nurseries, the choice of nurses, and ali appli:nces aiid 
means in training infants. Still the many may prof: 
largely by its contents. 


The Ladies’ Knitting and Netting Book. First 
and Second Series. By Miss Watts. 

Here are two little books, written solely to instruct 
ladies in the pretty make-believe industry, or elaborate 
idleness, of knitting all sorts of things in all sorts of 
crinkum-crankum ways, mainly to keep their nimble 
fingers agoing. Miss Watts has issued her directions 
and instructions in the most business-like manner: so 
that if a lady know simply how to Anit and net, she 
may be able, by book, to make the infinity of articles, 


a ae 4 ' . | of infinite! ‘ied form, which are here described. 
Dr M’Crie, and national gratitude for the lustre which | inceniny Varies FaPm, wed, Our 


main objection to these intricate processes, is the degree 
of attention which they require. We have seen plain 
knitting—all that is really usefu/ in the art—very dex. 
terously performed, while the fair knitter was all the 
while reading, without more interruption to her labour 
than turning the leaf. While engaged in plain knitting 
or plain work, ladies and girls sing, and learn by heart, 
and recite poetry, or hear children repeat their lessons, 
or, at any rate, have their cheerful, disengaged thoughts 
free to wander through heaven and earth. ‘* Make a 
friend of woman,’’ said a wise old lady to young Mar. 
montel, when he first came to Paris; ‘ she will be 
scheming for your good while she spins her wheel ;” but 
we defy any woman engaged in these knitting processes, 
which must require constant counting of stitches and un- 
distracted attention, either to scheme for any one’s good, 
or to enjoy her own quiet thoughts. “ A woman hems a 
pocket handkerchief, and so does not go mad,” saida 
sagacious thinker; but the honeycoml stitch, and the 
ladder stitch, and the diamond knitting, and the eress 
stitch, and the porcupine boa, and the double eyelet knit- 
ting, are surely enough to drive any woman mad, instead 
of proving sedative; at least we should think so, If all 
our ladies are to become so furiously industrious, we do 
hope that they will become “ knitters in the sun,” like 
their great-granddames or the German women, from 
whom they have borrowed this tashionable novelty; for 
knitting will be more intolerable still, if it abridge their 
tuo scanty enjoyment of the openair. Knitting has, how- 
ever, some excellent quiet uses. During the late stormy 
meeting of theGeneral Assembly of the Church ef Scotland, 
a lady was observed to take her place, quietly produce her 
knitting, and follow her harmless avocation, as if in gentle 
rebuke of the idle and uproarious gentlemen bullying and 
sweltering below. It was a beautiful female homily. 
In this way knitting, in its own place, may serve 48 
many uses to the modest, sensible, young lady, as does 
the fan to the flirt or coquette, or the snuff-box to a gel 
tleman. She can cast on or cust off at discretion, and 
fasten on when advisable ; and she has it always in het 
power, in embarrassing circumstances, to retreat withia 
the cheveaua de frise of her knitting-needles, and con- 
centrate her attention on numbering her stitches. we 
would think more favourably of the art of knitting, if 16 
led young ladies to adopt some of their own manafat- 
tures during our severe winters; as the warm tippet, 
the lambs’ wool sleeves and muffatees, and the waistcoat, 
which Miss Watts describes. Meanwhile, lest it b¢ 
fancied that we undervalue Miss Watts’ labours, of the 
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art itself, while we only protest against its abuses, we 
shall copy Out her directions for netting,— 
MATRIMONY. FOR A PURSE. 
Mesh, No. 15, and a foundation of sixty or seventy 


stitches. 
Net Ist row. 2d row; net the second stitch first, 


ssing the needle through the second as well as the first, 
to join them together. Repeat these stitches to the end 
of the row, 3d row; plain netting, 4th row; net a 
stitch, miss a stitch, net the next, then net the stitch 
you missed, passing the needle through the last stitch. 
(it will be seen that the object in netting a stitch before 
beginning the pattern, is to prevent the joined stitches 
being over each other,) Repeat the two last stitches to 
the end of the row, netting the last stitch, 

Having propitiated the young ladies, we may consult 
the comfort of old and young by this really useful re- 
ceipt :— 

KNITTED WAISTCOAT, ORDINARY SIZE. 

Cast on 54 stitches, knit 38 rows; cast on 14 stitches, 
knit 14 rows; cast off 34 stitches, knit 4 rows; cast on 
26 stitches, knit 66 rows; cast off 26 stitches, knit 4 
rows; cast on 34 stitches, knit 14 rows; cast off 14 
stitches, and knit 3% rows, 

THE SLEEVES, 

Cast on 43 stitches, add 1 stitch each row until there 
are 60, knit 9 rows, Decrease | stitch in each row for 
8 rows; then 3 in each row for 19, 

We do not pretend to understand all this; but there 
isno duubt of its being quite intelligible to those expe- 
rienced knitters, who only require directions how to shape 
their under garments; and we give it as a plain speci- 
men of the multifarious directions found here for things 
which may be fabricated by knitting and netting needles. 


Jack Ashore. By the author of “ Rattlin the 
Reefer,” “Outward Bound,” &c. 

This is the cleverest, and certainly the most amusing 
nautical tale which Mr Howard has yet produced. Its 
characters are true to nature ; and after the long muster- 
roll of salt-water heroes, with whom the public has become 
familiar of late, we find in Jack himself, Jack TRUE- 
PENNY, absolutelythat marvel, an original, quite as much 
for his time as was Lieutenant Bowling, or Tom Pipes. 
He is, moreover, a noble animal; though no faultless 
monster; but just what might be expected, the creature 
of the circumstances in which he was placed. 
perhaps, in their influence upon so fine an original na- 
ture, convey no very exalted idea of the civilisation or 
morality of her Majesty’s naval service. That we can- 
not help, no more than can the author the smell of salt 
water, and, what is worse, of filthy bilge water, which 
must frequently annoy nice-uosed readers, in his scenes on 
ship board. He must have made up his mind to it; and if 
one will go on board ship, and below too, one must take 
in good-humour all that comes in the way. With the most 
extravagant hilarity, nothing is overdone, save a few of 
Jack’s freaks when transformed into Sir John, and, when 
the master of a vast fortune, he alternately enacts the 
part of Christopher Sly and Petruchio, 


Those, 


Achen, and the Ports on the North and East of 


Sumatra. By John Anderson, Esq., late of 
the Hon. East India Company's Civil Service 
at Penang, Singapore, and Malacca. 

The object of this thin volume is to direct public atten- 
tion to the state of trade in the Eastern Seas, and espe- 
cially to what the author regards asthe gradual encroach. 
Ments, the evasion of treaties, and ultimate designs of 
be Dutch; and the, at present, speculative plans of the 
Americans in the same fields of commercial enterprise. 





In order fully to effect his purpose, the author goes at 
considerable length irto the internal history of the coun- 
tries and coasts to which he refers, and into the personal 
character and policy of the native chiefs. 

A Description of British Guiana, Geographical 
and Statistical. By Robert H. Schomburgh, 
Esq. 

This is a clever and comprehensive account of the 
colony ; meant, we suppose, to lead the way, or preface a 
pleading, for the planters getting as many Hill Coolies as 
they may find convenient fur their purposes, or any other 
class of labourers, British emigrants included. It is beside 
a flaming panegyric upon the colony as a field for emi- 
grants, whether possessed of capital, or merely capable 
of labour. Those places to which the tide of emigration 
has already set in, must be much more densely peopled be. 
fore the obstacle of climate, were there none other, can 
be surmounted, The author labours to prove that the 
climate is highly salubrious, particularly inland, 


The History of Nelly Vanner. By John Curwen. 
The history of a sweet little girl, charmingly told, 


The Sacred Epistles explained to Young Chris. 
tians. By Jennette W. Dame. 
These explanations are given in answer to questions 
put on points requiring to be elucidated, 


Nicolson’s Cambrian Traveller’s Guide. 

A third edition of “ The Book of the Principality” 
has been published, to which considerable additions have 
been made by the author’s son, the Rev, Edmund Nicol- 
son. There are few or no topographical books more com- 
plete than this, whether it be considered as a mere Guide 
Book or a descriptive work, or more deserving of commen. 
dation, 

Victor Hugo's Last Days of a Condemned 

Criminal. 

Sir P. Hesketh, M.P., has employed Hugo's singular 
and affecting fiction to bring forward his own opinions on 
the iniquity of death punishments, and the severity and in- 
equality of the penal law in capital offences. He argues 
for the entire abolition of death punishments, but says 
nothing of the substitutes. 


A Dictionary of Geology and Mineralogy. By 
William Humble, M.D. 

This is a work which will be found usetul to students, 
especially at the bewildering period when they commence 
the study of the science elucidated. 

The Catholic Spirit of True Religion. 

A good book, written by an earnest and Catholic-spirited 
man, who entertains an inordinate dread of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 


The Tourists Guide from London to Paris. 

We have here dialogues in French and English in a 
supposed journey, which, besides needful matters, give 
some idea of Parisian manners, and of popular sights and 
amusements, 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, in 
the years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823; com- 
manded by Admiral Wrangell, of the Russian 
Navy. 

Next to Great Britain, Russia has, for a considerable 
time past, led the way in maritime and geographical ditco- 
very. The immensity of its empire, or rather its nominal 
geographical boundaries, has ledthe march of discovery both 
by land and sea, and both are combined in the exploratory 
travels of M, Von Wrangell, The expedition conducted by 
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him was placed under the superintendence of the Russian 
admiralty, The survey, when every other mode of pro- 
gression became impossible, was made in sledges drawn by 
dogs. The account of the expedition was drawn up in 
German by M. Engelhardt, from the journals and papers 
of Wrangell, and the officers who accompanied him. It 
has been translated into English by Mrs Sabine, and is 
edited by her husband, Major Edward Sabine, to whom 
that original map of Wrangell’s route and discoveries has 
been communicated which accompanies and elucidates 
them. Anauthentic history of any people or any portion 
of the globe, hitherto imperfectly known, must ever be 
interesting, independently altogether of geopraphical dis- 
covery. In this work both are to be found, A copious 
and very curious introductory section gives a summary 
of previous Russian discovery in the Arctic regions, casu- 
ally made by fur-traders and private navigators, so far 
back as the sixteenth and even the fifteenth century, and 
is brought down to Behring’s expedition, and those of the 
latest date, undertaken by command of the Russian Go- 
vernment, for the purpose of sarveys in the north-east of 
Siberia, and the coasts and islands of the Polar Sea. 
M. Von Wrangell did not make preparations for the ex- 
pedition until he had reached the capital of Siberia Pro- 
per, Irkuzk, which be left at midsummer, 1820. The 
fitted out as circumstances per- 
naturalist. 


expedition, as well 
mitted, was accompanied by a 
Irkuzk, the narrative becomes highly interesting; dce- 
scribing races of men, and moves of life, in the icy deserts, 
s0 completely opposite to the experiences of the inhabi- 
tants of temperate regions. Here Russian conquest has 
extirpated whole nations, as completely as in the Crimea. 
In writing about the Lower Kolyma District of Siberia, 
and after noticing the scantiness of its miserable vegeta- 
tion, in contrast with the superabundance of animal life 
—the herds of rein-deer, e'ks, black bears, foxes, sables, 
and grey squirrels—and the immense flocks of migratory 
birds—swans, geese, ducks, in an endless variety which 


Fiom 


arrive every spring— Wrangell remarks :— 


Whaut led men to forsake more favoured lands for this 
grave of nature, which contains only the bones of an ear- 
lier world? It isin vain to ask the question of the in- 
habitants, who are incessantly occupied with the necess- 
ities of the present hour, and amongst whom no traditions 
preserve the memory of the past. Nothing definite is 
known concerning the inhabitants even at the not very 
remote epoch of the conquest of Siberia by the Russians. 
I have indeed heard an obscure saying, ** that there were 
once more hearths of the Omoki on the shores of the 
Kolyma, than there are stars in the clear sky ;” there are 
also remains of forts, formed of trunks of trees, and 
tumuli; the latter especiaily near the Indigitka: both 
may be supposed to have belonged to these Omoki, who 
have now disappeared. 

From the little I could gather on the subject, it would 
seem that the Omoki were a numerous and poweiful peo- 
ple; that they were not Nomades, but lived in settle. 
ments along the rivers, and supported themselves by fish- 
ing and hunting. Another numerous tribe, the Tschuk- 
otschi, or Tschuktschi, appear to have wandered over the 
Tundra with their herds of rein-deer; they have left 
their names to features of the country; as for example, 
the Malaja and Bolshaja ‘Tschukotscha, the greater and 
the lesser Tschuktschi rivers. Both races have disap- 
peared; the{Omoki have probably perished by want and 
sickness, and the Tschuktschi have partly wandered away, 
and partly become confounded amongst new arrivals, and 
form with them the present scanty population of the 
country. In the whele Kolyma ciicle there are now 
325 Russian peasants, citizeus and Cossacks, 1034 Jakuti, 
1139 Jukabiri and other races; in all 2498 males, of 
whom 2173 pay Jassuk, | 
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The Jassak, or tribute, consists of 803 foxes and 28 
sables (which may be estimated at 6704 roubles,) and 
10,847 roubles in money, making on an average about 
eight roubles to be paid by every male of the Jakuti and 
other tribes. The peasants and citizens are chiefly de 
scended fiom exiles; and the Cossacks from those of that 
race who came here from the fortress on the Anadyr 
when it was destroyed by the Tschuktschi, . . , *’ 

Although the Russians in this district haye approx. 
imated to the other inhabitants in clothing and modes of 
life, and even in features, they are still easily distinguish. 
able by their more muscular frame. They are generally 
taller, fairer in complexion, and many amongst them 
have light brown hair, which is never seen amongst the 
native races, The Russian women also, in spite of the 
heavy labour they undergo, and their want of cleanliaess 
have more agreeable features than the "atives, and many 
amongst them might even be called pretty. I was parti. 
cularly impressed by their general kindness, and their 
affectionate demeanour towards their husbands and chi}. 
dren. I had often occasion to witness the return of the 
husband o: the son from a dangerous chase or a distant 
journey, and the heartfelt joy of the meeting. Most of 
the Russian women sing very agreeably songs of their 
own Composing, of which the subjects are frequently re. 
grets at the absence of these who are dear to them. It 
ig Curious to remark in their songs, the reminiscences of 
earlier times, in the allusions to doves, nightingales, 
flowers, and many other objects not to be met with ina 
distance of many thousand wersts, and which the song. 
stress knows only by tradition. 

The dwellings of the two races are much alike, The 
larch trees are too small to be of use in the construction 
of their habitations, for which they are obliged to em. 
ploy drift wood, This is carefully collected at the floods 
in spring, and it sometimes takes several years to accumu. 
late the necessary timber for a house. The walls are 
formed in the Russian manner, the interstices being filled 
up with moss, and plastered with lime: a thick mound 
of earth is thrown up against them, reaching as high as 
the windows, and forming a protection against the 
cold, 


The account given of the manners and J:abits of this hard. 
faring people, is exceedingly curious. Dogs, besides being 
used in the chace, and in guiding their owners across the 
trackless snowy wastes, are their only animals of draught 
—the only domestic animals, indeed, as none other can 
stand the severity of the climate. In 1822, a terrible 
epidemic appeared among the dogs, which may introduce 
the only extract we can take from this curious chapter 
of human history :— 


An unfortunate Juhakir family had only two dogs 
left out of twenty, and these were just born, and indeed 
still blind. The mother being dead, the wife of the 
Juhakir determined on nursing the two puppies with her 
own child, rather than lose the last remains of their former 
wealth. Shedid so, and was rewarded for it, for her two 
nurselings lived, and became the parents of a new and 
vigorous race of dogs, 

In the year 1822, when most of the inhabitants had 
lost their dogs by the sickness, they were in a most mel- 
ancholy condition; they had to draw home their own 
fuel ; and both time and strength failed them in bringing 
home the fish which had been caught in distant places; 
moreover, whilst thus occupied, the season passed for 
fowling and fur-hunting; and a general and severe fa- 
mine, in which numbers perished, was the consequence. 
Horses cannot be made a substitute ; the severity of the 
climate, and the shortness of the summer, make it im- 
possible to provide sufficient fodder; the light dog can 
also move quickly over the deep snow, in which the heavy 
horse would sink, 

Having thus described the out-of-door life and employ- 
ments of the people of this district, let us accompany 4% 
individual into his habitation, at the close of summef, 
when he and his family rest from all these laborious 
effurts, and enjoy life after their manner, The walls are 
caulked afresh with moss, and new plastered with day 
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anda solid mound of earth is heaped up on the outside 
ashigh as the windows, This is accomplished before 

ber, when the long winter nights assemble the 
members of the family around the hearth, The light of 
the fire, and that of one or more train-oil lamps, is seen 


through the ice-windows ; and from the low chimneys | 


rise high columns of red smoke, with magnificent jets of 
sparks, occasioned by the resinous nature of the wood, 
The dozs are outside, either on or burrowed in the snow, 
From time to time their howling interrupts the general 
silence; it is so loud as to be heard at great distances, 
and is repeated at intervals, usually of six or eight hours, 
except when the moon shines, when it is much more fre- 
quent. 

A low door, over which hangs the thick skin of a white 
bear, or Of a rein-deer, leads into the dwelling reom. 
There the father and his sons are seen making nets of 
horse-hair, and preparing bows, arrows, spears,&c, The 
women are silting on the benches or the ground, making 
the skins which the men have brought home into different 
garments, in doing which they use rein-decr sinews in- 
stead of thread. Two large iron kettles are hanging 
over the fire, in which are boiling fish for thedegsa, One 
of the women prepares the frugal dinner or supper, which 
usually cousists of either fish or rein-dceer meat, boiled or 
fried in train oi!, As an occasional delicacy, they have 
baked cakes of fish-roe, or of dried and finely pounded 
muksuns, Which are the substitates for meal. The cakes 
are sometimes flavoured with fine:y chopped fish bellies, 
or with rein-deer meat, and powdered makarscha, mixed 
with train oil. If a travelling guest arrives, all that is 
best in the larder is produced ; Struganina, the best Jukola, 
smoked rein-deer tongues, melted rein-deer fat, frozen 
Jakuti butter, frozen Moros*kho, &. The table, which 
isat the upper end of the apartment, is covered, instead 
ofa table cloth, with several folds of an old fishing net; 
and instead of napkins, thin rolled up shavings of wood 
are used; but indeed this last is a town refinement, 
Salt seldom appears, and at any rate is only for the 
guest: the natives never use it, and even dislike it. In 
the little towns of Nishne and Sredne-Kolymek, the rich- 
er people have tea and Chinese sugar-candy, Jukola are 
eaten with the tea instead of biscuit, Bread is every- 
where rare, From the meal, which isso dear that only 
the rich can buy it, a drink is prepared called Saturan : 
the meal is roasted in a pan, and butter or train oil 
is mixed with it soas to bring it intoa paste, which is 
thinned by the addition of boiling water, When this drink 
iscarefully made, and with good butter, it has an agree- 
able flavour, and is very nourishing and warming : it 
may be compared to Rumford’s “spare soup."’ It is 
drunk hot, like tea, out of glasses or cups. Amongst the 
daily employments of the young women, the fetching 
water for the household occupies a prominent place : they 
go at certain hours of the day to holes cut in the frozen 
rivers, which, like the fountains and village wells in 
Germany and the rest of Europe, are favourite places for 
gossiping. About noon, the daughter of the house puts 
onher best attire, and runs down to the river with her 
water-buckets on a little sledge, where, while she is fill- 
ingthem, she hears and tells the news of the day. Oc- 
casionally some of the young men attend; and if one of 
them fills and carries the water-vessels, it is recognised 
athe omen of an intended marriage. 





The Jakuti, a tribe listing on the heaths lying slong the 
Selengcha river, furnish a remarkable example of the 
extremes of temperature which the human frame may be 
brought to endure, 


On the 9th of December, with a temperature of — 42”, 
we slept on an exposed plain, where we had no shelter 
from the north wind, round a fire kindled in the open 
air, I had a good opportunity of remarking in the Jakuti 
who accompanied us, the degree to which men can hare 
den themselves, by long habit, against cold and exposure 
in the severest winter journey, The Jakuti do not use 
any kind of tent or covering, ner any of the larger far 
garments, without which we could not venture into the 
open air when the cold had attained a certain inten. 
sity, 

A Jakut, when travelling, wears only his usual ine 
doors clothing, and at night, spreads a horse-cloth on the 
snow, which, with a saddle fer his pillow, forma the 
whole of his bedding; his only covering is the tur jacket 
which he has worn during the day, and which he pulls 
off, and puts over his back and shoulders, while the front 
of his body has scarcely any covering, and is turned to 
the blazing fire. When he has lain for some time in 
this way, and feels so wari that be is near perspiring, 
he stops up his nose and ears with little bits of tur, and 
covers his face so as to leaye ouly an exceedingly small 
aper‘ure for breathing, and this is all that he requires in 
the most intense cold, not to be frozen during sleep, 
Even in Siberia, the Jakuti are called iron men, and I 
suppose that there are not any other people in the world 
who endure cold and hunger as they do, I have seen 
them frequently in the severe cold of this country, and 
when the &re had long been extinguished, and the light 
jacket had slipped off their shoulders, sleeping quietly, 
completely exposed to the heavens, with scarcely any 
clothing on, and their bodies covered with a thick coat 
of rime, 

They are also remarkable for the acuteness of their 
sight. A middle-aged Jakut assured M, von Anjou, that 
he had several times seen that blue star, pointing to 
Jupiter, swallow up another very small star, and soon 
afterwards send it forth again: thas he had observed, 
with the naked eye the immersion and emersion of one 
of Jupiter’s satellites. Their memory and local sagacity 
are also very surprising, and are of the greates: use in 
their journeys through these extensive and unvaried 
wastes. A pool,a stone, a bush, a rise of ground so 
slight as to be hardly perceptible, objects which a Euro. 
pean scarcely notices, are deeply impressed in their meme 
ory, and serve years afterwards to guide them over the 
trackless and desert steppe. 


M. Von Wrangell returned from his three years’ ex- 
pedition, having failed to discover a northern land; 
which, however, he thinks may possibly exist, and be 
attainable from the coast of the Continent under a com. 
bination of very favourablecireumstances ; the priucipal 
of which would be a long, cold, and stormless winter, 
and a late spring. 





POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 

We have little favourable to report of the proceedings 
: atament. The chief party measure has been Lord 
“agley's Irish Revistration Bill; on the motion for send. 
‘ng Which to a committee, Ministers were defeated by a 
Sajority of 301 to 298. Lord Howick and Mr Charles 
vod, Far! Grey's son and son-in-law, voted with the 
majority. On the llth of June, the Tories were again 
'orious on the same measure, by 206 to 195; though 
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Lord Howick and Mr Wood voted on this occasion 
against them. These votes shewed, in a striking man- 
ner, the superior organization of the Tory to the Minis. 
terial party. On the first vote, there was only one Tory 
absent withgut a pair, while there were a great number of 
the Liberal party absent; on the second, only four Tories 
were absent, and the Whig defeat was carried by the ab. 
sence of no less than twenty-eight Liberals, without pairs, 
The subject of the transportation of felons was brought 
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before the House of Lords on the 19th of May, by the | however, emigration is to be encouraged, it ought to be 


Archbishop of Dublin, on presenting a petition, signed 
by 225 wealthy and respectable residents in London and 
Westminster, including five or six merchants trading to 
New South Wales, praying for the entire abolition of the 
punishment of transportation, The Archbishop made 
a motion to that effect. The atrocities of the present 
systein, and the abominations practised in the penal col- 
onies, were admitted on all hands; and it was generally 
agreed that transportation to the settled portions of Aus- 
tralesia ought to cease, and that emigration on a large 
scale ought to be encouraged, But the great difficulty 
is, to find an adequate substitute for transportation, The 
expense of erecting and maintaining penitentiaries must be 
enor..ous ; and even were the erection of them resolved on, 
some years must elapse, during which time the present 
systein must goon, Aftler an interesting discussion, the 
previous question was Carried without a division. The 


Corn-Law Repeal has been brought before both houses of | 


Parliament; but as this is one of the questions which the 
great body of our Legislators are determined never to 
concede except to force, the admirable speeches of Mr 
Villiers in the Commons, and of Earl Fitzwilliam in 
the Lords, were listened to by these Houses with the ut- 





most impatieuce, and every device was fallen on to 


stite the debates, Mr Villiers’ motion was thrown 
out by 300 to 177, and Earl Fitzwilliam’s by 192 to 
4°, Lord Melbourne thought it) inexpedient to 1re- 
consider the state of the Corn Laws in the present ex- 
cited condition of the public mind, This is very obvi- 
ously a pretence; for the public mind has seldom been 
less excited, or, indeed, apathetic, than at. present, 
Atter these defeats, the dntt-Corn-Law League published 
an Addiess to the People of Great Britain aud Tieland, in 
which they state that ** The doom of the bread-tax is pro- 
pounced. ‘The infamous impost must perish beneath 
the universal execration of the People.’ They declare 
that the League will net dissolve or abate its energy till 
the bread-tax be abolished ; and they ask aid from all 
classes in Carrying on the war against the abettors of the 
Starvation Laws, ‘The coriduct of the legislature, in res 
fusing even an inquiry into the question, is infamous. 
Adwitting, for a moment, that the existing law was 
quite periect when it was passed in 1628, it must be ke; t 
gn view that the population has increased no less than 
four mialilions since; and it is not, by any means, cers 
tain, thatthe power of the so.l, in supplying food, has 
increased in proportion. But without the failure of a har- 
vest and anapproach to a famine, and until the workin 
classes join the middle inore cordially than they ye 
peru) disposed to do, there is no hope of a repeal of the 
Corn Laws, with the House of Commons as at present 
It cannot be expected that a body of land- 
owners will, without extreme external pressure, vote 
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constituted, 


against what they believe, we suspect erroneously, to be 
their own interest. A bill for uniting the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, las passed the Commons by 
lho to 6. Considerable doubts were expressed by vari- 
ous members, of the risk of passing the bill: but the 
great majority of both purties thought that the experi. 
ment of an union should be tried. The subject of emi- 
fration was beought before the House of Commons on 
2d June, by Mr Sunith O'Brien 3 who moved a resolution 
pledyin: the Government to provide, at the public CX. 
pense, a fiee passage to such of the labouring class as 
Wished to emigrate. To bring such a question forward, 
in the existing state of the revenue, is nothing else than 
asheer waste of the time of Parliament. Considering 
that our population is increasing at the rate of a thousand 
aeday, no benefit Would be perceptible, unless, at least, 
100,000 persons were removed annually. The providing 
of ships, provisions for the voyage, and till the labourers 
get work on their arrival, would not, certainly, cost less 
than £10 or £15 a-head, or from a million to a million 
and @ halt a-year. Mr Villiers justly stated that the 
true remedy was a repeal of the Corn Laws, which would 
furnish sufficient employment for all the unemployed 
Jabour of the country; for the notion that the repeal 
would throw land eut of cultivation is now abandoned 


by mauy of the Coru-Law advocates themselves. Jf, 


at the exclusive expense of the landowners; for it is 
they, and they alone, who cause labour to be redundant, 





ENGLAND, 

On the afternoon of the 10th of June, while the Queen 
and Prince Albert were proceeding, in an open phaeton 
from Buckingham Palace to Hyde Park, two pistols were 
discharged at them by a young man who stvod within g 
few yards of the carriage. Both the Queen and the 
Prince escaped without injury, and although there ape 
said to be two marks of pistol’shots on the garden wal] 
of Buckingham Palace, neither of the balls could be 
found, after the most minute search, This appears re. 
markable, as the height of the wall is so great. that if 
the pistols were levelled at the Queen or Prince, the 
bullets could have hardly gone over it, and if they had 
struck the wall, they would have undoubtedly been tound, 
The name of the assailant is Oxford; he is seventeen or 
eighteen years old; and, till lately, has been employed ag 
# Waiter or bar-man in public-houses. On searching his 
lodgings, a paper containing the rules of a secret society, 
headed ** Young England,” was found ; but the object of 
the society is not divulged; the rules relating Chiefly to 
the manner in which the members of the society were to 
be armed and distinguished from each other, There wag 
also found a list of names, such as, Hannibal, Ernest, &e., 
which have been supposed to denote the members of 
the Association. Although Oxtord has not given any 
decided proof of insanity, there is much reason to believe 
that he is Jabouring under that species of monomania 
which induces its victims to court notoriety at all ha 
zards. No further trace than the list has been disco. 
vered of the existence of the secret society, nor does it 
appear that Oxtord had any associates. He didnot make 
any attempt to escape, and, indeed, if sane, he could not, 
at any time, have contemplated the possibility of escap. 
ing. After being examined before the Privy Council, he 
Was committed to Newgate on a charge of high treason, 
The occurrence naturally created much excitement in 
London. The marks on the garden wall, though proba. 
bly not occasioned by pistol bullets, have been daily exa- 
inined by thousands. There was a general outpouring 
of loyalty throughout the kingdom, the lead being taken 
by Parliament, in an address to the Queen, expressing 
‘horror and indignation at the late atrocious aud tea 
sonable attempt against her sacred person,”  Notwithe 
standing this attack, the Queen and the Prince continue 
their airings in the park, as usual; and neither have 
sustained any injury from the alarm they received, 
Whatever may be the cause, this year is remarkable on 
account of the great number of violent assaults, suicides, 
and murders—particularly cf murders perpetrated by 
men on their wives, which have taken place both in 
England and Scotland. Notwithstanding the boasted 
efliciency of the new police, they seem ill fitted for the 
detection of crime; for of the murders and robberies 
Which have of late years occurred in London, the perpe- 
trators have been discovered only in a few Cases, 


Tur Orptum Wan.—Public feeling seems to be awak- 
ing to the injustice of this war, A small portion of the 
provincial press Was always opposed to it; but the Lon. 
don press, with one or two honourable exceptions, called 
out tor the punisiiment of the Chinese for doing nothing 
more than entorcing theirown laws, Ina recent article, 
The Tomes denounces the war as “ vexatious and ua- 
reasonable 3”? and hints that, aided as the Chinese will 
be, either openly or secretly, by the Russians, Dutch, and 
Americans, it may cost us more tv put down the Chinese 
than we count on, The pretence that Captain Elliot 
was entitled to withdraw the sailor who killed the 
Chinese citizen within the precincts of Canton, and 
him to this country for trial, is held up to ridicule; fer 
the Courts of this country bave no right to ty any od 
for offences committed beyond their jurisdiction 5 so that, 
if the right assumed by Captain Edliot were to be matt 
tained, a British subject might, with impunity, comm@lt 
in China, any crime he chose. The real state of the facts, 
as to the Opium Trade, bas been carefully kept back- 
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So far from the Chinese authorities conniving at the 
smuggling of Opium, they have made the most vigorous 
efforts to put it down. As early as the 2st August, 
1831, the very respectable firm of Oliphant & Co, ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor of The Canton Reyistr, 
from which we select the following extracts :— 

“We have long felt that our liberty as residents, our 
interests as merciiants, &e,, are crossed, and violated, and 
frustrated by the Opium trade.”—‘* The steadily in- 
creasing pressure of the official measures aimed at the 
trafic in the drag, falls on the whole commerce of the 

rt,”’ &c —-* On the arrival of ships at Whampoa, we 
gsed to get permits to discharge immediately ; but the 
drug found its way there too, and regulations have been 
revived Which cost us, in demurrage, 500 Spanish dollars, 


or more, per ship.”—* The vista opens b-fore us of 


impert ud censures, restrictions on purchases and sal-s, 
soppaye of trade, capital punishments, Yee Nor can 
any manamong us say that the Opium trade may not 
cost him yet his liberty, his fortune, or his life.” 

In 1838 an edict was issued making the trading in 
opium capital, and two Chinese were actually executed 
for the offence. The place chosen for the execution 
was, not the ordinary place, but in front of the king. 
lish factory, that focality being chosen, precisely in order 
to warn the English that the authorities were deter. 
mined to suppress the traffic. One of the Hong mer. 
chants was publicly punished the same year in the most 
jgnominious manner the laws of China would permit, for 
being accessary to the importation of opium, [arly in 
1839, other three edicts were issued for the purpose of 
stopping the trade; two of which were addressed to the 
Hong merchants, and the other to the English. 

On the 25th of March, the foreign merchants of all na- 
tions, at Canton, addressed a petition to the Imperial 
Commissioner, in which they acknowledged that, being 
now made fully aware of the imperial command for the 
entire abolition of the traffic in opium, they pledged them- 
selves not to introduce it into the imperial empire, &c. 
It is vain, therefure, to attempt to justify this  ini- 
quitous war by the pretence that the Chinese authorities 
had been an the practice of conniving at the smuggling 
vfopium. There is no difference whatever between the 
confixcition of the opium by tne Chinese, and of the 
Yorskshire woullens vy the Government of the United 
Mates; and it is assuredly not creditable to the British 
nation to wage war with the former, fur an act we have 
never once remonstrated against in the case of the latter. 


TREATMENT OP THE CHARTIST PRISONERS. —The 
treatment which the Chartist prisoners have received has 
ecited the utinost indignation amongst all classes of the 
community: but, except in the case of Mr Feargus 
O'Lonnor, little or no relaxation of the prison discipline 
has been made. Vincent, for example, is confined in the 
Penitentiary, deprived of writing materials and all books, 
eacept those of such of a religious nature as please the wis- 
dum of the magistrates. He is allowed to communicate 
with his friends only once in four mouths, by letter; which 
letier, befure being despatched, is read by the jailer or 
Magistystes. He is not allowed to hear anything of the 
news of the day ; is fed on the prison allowance, although 
willing to pay for better food ; and, as a great favour, and 
itisthe only one he has been permitted to receive, he 
has not been compelled to wear the prison dress and to 
have his hair cut off. Mr Taltourd brought his case 
before Parliament: but although Mr Fox Maule admitted 
that the Penitentiary was intended as a place of refor- 
mation for felons, and not of confinement fur political 
Offenders, that Monmouth Jail, and not the Penitentiary, 

been the place of confinement, to which he had been 
Wutenced by the judges, and that Lis removal was at 
the instance of the justices; though Lord John Russell 
allowed that his punishment had been more severe than 
that intended by the law officers cf the Crown who pro- 
euted and by the judges who condemned him; though 
Sit Rovere Peel + thought an error had been committed, 
a ¥nding him to the Penitentiary ;’ the Government 
eused to allow him to be removed to any Other prison ; 
Pretence being, that the Penitentiary is the only pri- 
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son maintained at the public expense, Is there any 
thing to prevent Vincent being removed again to Mon. 
mouth, now that the political excitement has completely 
abated, or to any other prison, if the Government choose 
to pay for his detention and maintenance? We believe 
not, and therefore do not hesitate to say, that it is dise 
graceful to the Ministry to allow him to be punished 
more severely than even his prosecutors ever intended, 
With regard to O'Connor, although the statements are 
contradictory, it is admitted that he, a gentleman, a 
landed proprietor, and tor some time a member of Parla. 
ment, is contine!, without necessity, in the felon’s side of 
York Jail: that, when first imprisoned, he was compelled 
to live on the prison allowance, and to eat it along with 
feluns ; and that he had several of the most menial offices 
to perform, Had he been a man of less energy, & man 
who could have been trampled on with lmpunity, the 
Inagistrates would, no douot, have treated him in the 
same way till the termination of his eighteen months 
imprisonment, providing—which is not very likely—that 
To aliow a set of bigoted country jus- 
tices to regulate the treatment of political offenders , of 
Whom they uniformly feel th: utmost h itred and abhor. 
lence, is to give them greater power Chau the judges theme 
selves 5 fur it enables them to convert, at pleasure, . sete 
tence Of luprisonment into a sentence of torture or death. 


he sived so long. 


SCOTLAND. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, —Since our last, the Kirk has 
taken another step in the path to destruction, but a tie 
mid and stazgering one, such a8 a man Bakes when 
he is startied by the dangers of his course suddenly ap. 
pearing before him, and, ashamed to turn at once, fears to 
gu resulutely forward, The Establishment, as we for. 
merly remarked, might have rescued itself by refusing 
tv countenance the proceedings of the Cominission of 
Assembly, which, even according to anything thatcan be 
made of what is called Church Law, were very question 
able. This, however, was a display of prudeuce that 
Was scarcely expected, and must people were prepared to 
see the Assembly —as Dr Chalmers predicted they would 
—depose the seven clergymen of Strathbozie, who had set 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical tribunals at defiance. 
The conclusivn come to by the General Assembly, after the 
seven recusants had borne, in the usual manner, with 
the annoyance of an amicable conterence with a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, was, that they should 
be suspended trom their functions until the next meeung 
vf Assembly ; at which, if they remain obdurate, they 
are to be finally dealt with, a committee being appointed 
to make provision for the interim performance of their 
clerical fuuctions. After what had occurred, it was noc to 
be anticipated that the recusgants would subsnit to be thus 
interfered with by the Assembly. They applied imme- 
diately tu the Court of Session for protecuon, and vb. 
tained an interdict prohibiting any of the individuais 
appuinted by the A-sembily tiom entering the churches, 
churchyards, or schouvlhouses, or ringing the church bell+. 
A clever caricaturist, who has lately been giving coro. 
derable entertainment to the public by the postures in 
which he has placea some of our high churchmen, might 
afford amusement by sketching some of these hot-headed 
gentlemen attempting to ring church bells in Strathbogie, 
in defiance of the guardians of the public peace. 

The correspondence ot Lord Aberdeen with Dr Chal- 
mers and others connected with the support of the veto, 
has been published. We rise from the perusal vi the 
series, With the conviction that the conduct of the Tory di. 
plomatist is, in candour and fairness, far above that of the 
factious jesuits he came in contact with. Lord Aberdeecu 
had probably, very naturally, the interests of his party 
in view, when he proposed to interfere in the question : 
but to the form in which he first adopted the cause he 
has adhered throughout. We stated in our last, that 
his measure was a bribe to the Church—that it dispensed 
with the claims of “ the Christian people,” and put the 
veto virtually in the hands of the Church Courts. ‘The 
objectivn wu the measure, on the part of the Church, and 
the reason why the Assembly, by a large majority, disap- 
proved of it, is divulged in the correspondence. The 
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measure was 2 positive enactment, giving the Church 
authority to resume or hold certain power: the Church 
would not submit to be legislated to, and would take no- 
thing from Parliament but a declaratory act renouncing 
all authority in the matter, on the part of the civil 
powers. Having got Lord Aberdeen to go the length he 
did, they thought they might drag him thus far ; but his 
Lordship adhered pretty firmly to his original proposal, 
saying, “I am not much disposed, by legislative enact- 
ment, totally to deprive the civil courts of the power 
which they now possess, under the law, of coing right 
and justice to the Queen’s subjects, in case of necessity.” 
One of the most curious features in the correspondence, is 
the solemn sincerity with which Dr Chalmers abjures all 
political objects, by what he calls an “ indignant dis- 
avowal,” while he charges the Whigs with an unprin- 





cipled attempt to gain popularity through the support of | 


the veto, and beseeches the Conservatives to * contrive” 
to outdo them in want of principle. “ Iam quite aware,” 
he says, * of the worthless policy of the Whigs, which is 
to outdo, in popularity, the measure of the Conservatives, 
whatever that may be. Now I should rejoice if the 
Conservatives, on the other hand, would contrive, and so 
wrest the measure from their grasp, thereby gaining for 
their cause, in all time coming, the affections of the 
Church and people of Scotland!" The mark of admira- 
tion is notours, The doctor was, no doubt, overwhelmed 
with astonishment at what he had prevailed on himself 
to say. Meanwhile, the measure is making its way ip 
the Ilouse of Lords, where it is opposed by the Govern- 
ment, They will probably succeed in defeating it in the 
Commons; for, whatever be their laxity in removing old 
abuses, Ministers are not men likely to sanction the direct 
imposition of new ones, The power which such a 
measure would give to the Church, though not suihe ent 
to satisfy the clergy, is far too great to be submitted to 
by the Jaity. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

For the purpose of encouraging the West India planter, 
a prohibitory duty of 63s, a ewt., or Ghd. a pound, is 
levied on foreign sugar; and the cons: quence is, that its 
price in bond is generally one half more than that of the 
sugar of the British possessions. As the consumption in 
Great Britain and Ireland is about three v.illions and a half 
of hundred weights yearly, a very severe tix, amounting 
probably to upwards of two mill.ous a-year. is levied on 
the people of this country, chiefly for Lbehoof of the West 
India interest, for the quantity of Evst India sugar con- 
sumed is comparatively trifling, What equivalent is 
derived by the public generally for this heavy itaposition, 
it would be difficult to point out; and we are, therefore, 
glad to see that matters are getting into such a train that 
the sugar monopoly must be soon greatly rel ixed, if not 
altogether abolished. The importation of sugar, from the 
British possessions in the West Indies, has decreased 
800,000 cwts., as compared with the average import of 
the ten years, 1830 to 1859, and one million as compared 
With that of the preceding years, from 1820 to 1829, and 
it is now ascertained that the deficiency this year will be 
much greater, The price has, within a few yerrs, risen 
from 24s. 2d, to 37s. Bd. per cwt.3 to which there is to 
be added 24s, a ewt., or neatly $d. a pound of duty. 
The quantity of British plantation sugar, including sugar 
from the Mauritius and Bengal, now on hand, does not 
exceed a month's consumption: while there are, in the 
port of London alone, 240,000 ewts, of foreign sugar in 
bond ; but which, of course, cannot be brought out for 
home consumption, on account of the prohibitory cuty, 

One of tie absurdities of the present system of sugur 
duties is, that, while foreign sugar is not allowed tu be 
consumed at home, it may be refined for export, even for 
our own colonies ; so that, while an Englishman, in Eng- 
Jand, must pay 10d. or Lid. a pound for refined sugar, an 


Englishman, in our own colonies, can procure such su 
for one halt the price, after it has undergone the process 
of refining in England and made two voyages acrogg the 
Atlantic, 

While the consumption of coffee, within the last haly 
century, has increased upwards of twentyfold, that of 
sugar has only doubled, and there can be little doubt 
that, were the duty lowered, and foreign sugar admitted 
at the same rate as British, not only would the consump. 
tion greatly increase, but a larger revenue would be 
derived than at present. It is remarkable that a state of 
things which enables all foreign states to obtain one of 
the necessaries of life at half the price it costs in Britaip 
should be so long and so quietly submitted to. I¢ an 
be attributed only to the general ignorance of the people 
on the subject; but even were that ignorance removed 
there seems every reason to believe that, with Parliament, 
as at present constituted, no effectual effurt could be made 
to remove the monopoly. The different © interests’? jn 
Patliament understand each other too well to allow the 
restrictive system to be meddled with; and it is oniy by 
an infusion of fresh blood, by an extension of the fran. 
chise, that anything like justice can be expected to be 
obtained for the masses, 

Although money has become more plentiful, and the 
rate of interest has fallen, trade shews no symptoms of 
revival, as the following quotations shew :— 

Manchester.— All tends downwards, as concerns price, 
in every branch of the cotton manufacture. The best 
cloth which the maiket can produce, is to be had by ca. 
lico printers at G3, for 25 yards, The general aspect of 
things is gloomy in theextreme, The export of the raw 


| material this year, as compared with last year at the same 


period, is 52.678 bags to 14,862, This shews how rapidly 


| foreigners are competing with us in one of the most im. 
| portant branches of our trade, and which employs atleast 


a million and a halt of people. Barusley.—Tie linen 
trade is rather, if any thing, duller. Bradford.— The 
tendency of prices is rather downward, Leeds.—There 
has been little business done, and there is decidedly no 
improvement. J/uddersfield.—Piofits are very sinall; 
prices keeping down. /deckmondwicke.—The manutac- 
turers are tulerably well employed, but prices are low 
and unprofitable. Rochdale. —Flannel has been in good 
demand, but at trifling profits. 
AGRICULTURE, 

There appears every prospect of an abundant harvest of 
all sorts of grain, There has seidom been a more propi- 
tious spring for agricultural operations, and though, in 
some districts, Complaints are made of the wheat being 
thin on the ground, and of blanks in the potato crop, 
the accounts generally are highly favourable. We have 
had a sufficient quantity of rain for tle corn crops 
till harvest, and the only risk these crops now run is of too 
much wet. The effect has been to check the importation 
of foreign grain, and the duty payable on its entry for 
howe consumption is likely to increase. Wool is likely 
tv be a full average, and the ewes are more prolilic than 


they have been for the last four years. In some parts of 





England there is a favourable prospect of a good crop of 
fruit; but, in Scotland, the apples and pears are likely to 
be exceedingly scarce ; a severe north west wind, accom. 
panicd with frost, having greatly injured the trees when 
in blossom. When on this subject, we may take the ep- 
portunity of recommending to our readers “ The Garden- 
er’s Gazette,” a weekly paper published in London, de- 
dicated to gardening and agriculture, The articles on 
these subjects are not merely compilations, but are, 10 
general, original essays either written by the editor, oF 
contributed by his numerous correspondents in all parts 
of the country. Much useful information will be found 
inthis newspaper, on the subject of horticulture especially, 
not elsewhere to be met with, 





From the Srzam-Parss of Petar Biows, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 
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